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WELLSPRING in its present form gives the highest satisfaction everywhere, The circulation has nearly doubled 
within three years. Our friends wonder how we can give them so much good reading every week for so little money, 
Single subscriptions are 75 cents per year, but to schools, in clubs, only 50 cents a year, or 12} cents per quarter. This is a 
less than one cent per copy. Where else can you get such good reading for such a small price ? ; 4 

Among the favorite writers who will contribute to the WELLsprING for the coming year may be mentioned Sophy. 4 
Swett, Kate W. Hamilton, Willis Boyd Allen, «*Pansy,’’ Frank H. Sweet, Guilielma Zollinger, Hezekiah Butterworth, — 
Wm. Matthews, Rev. [1. D. Babcock, Priscilla Leonard; Minna Stanwood, Margaret E. Sangster, Mabel Nelson ea 
Grace L. Hall, and others equally well known. Some of the best artists are engaged for its illustrations. 

We want every Sunday school not familiar with the WELLSPRING to see how good a paper it is; hence we will send a 
any Superintendent, on request, enough copies of one issue, free-of charge, to supply all the older members of the school. BS 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE SCHOLARS 


VISITOR is as good as the WELUSPRING, but 
adapted to younger scholars and sold at a lower price. 
It-has four pages, each a little smaller than. the WELL- 
SPRING page, is published weekly, is beautifully illus- 

trated and handsomely printed, and costs only 40 cents a year, 
singly, or 8 cents per quarter to Sunday schools. It has a JUNIOR 
ENDEAVOR DEPARTMENT that.is very helpful, and its BricHT 
Eyes CircLe and other attractive features make it a univer- 
sal favorite. We will send, free of charge; enough copies for 
one Sunday to supply all the young people of your school or 





























tive as the MAYFLOWER. ° It is full of -bright pictures 

and stories, and hereafter will be printed in colored ink 

on tinted paper. No child has yet been found who 
does not like the MAYFLOWER. It costs only 30 cents a year, 
singly, or 6 cents per quarter to schools. It has four: pages 
and is published weekly... Free samples on request. 


F: the Primary scholars there are few papers so attrac- 




















T= LITTLE PILGRIM begins the year 1901 with a 
radical change. There has-been much said of late by 
prominent educators about emphasizing the story ele- 

ment in teaching the Bible to young children, The eth- 
ical teaching and the spiritual truths they tell us can best be: 
presented when the children are older. They specially recom- 
mend stories from the Old Testament, and we find that many 
successful Primary teachers corroborate this view. 


The LirtrLe PiLert will hereafter be a Bible story 
paper. It will not follow the International Lessons, but it’ 
may well: accompany and supplement them, ‘Each weekly 
issue will have a fine half-tone illustration of.a Bible scene or 
incident on its‘front page. .The Bible story thus depicted will 
be told by a skillful teacher of children, followed by a few easy 
questions, There will also be a few catechetical questions, 
carefully framéd to cover in their course such fundamental 


- religious truths as all children ought to know. Some Primary 


teachers may, perhaps, like to use these stories and questions 
in place of the regular lessons, especially when these lessons 
are difficult for children. But we anticipate that the LitrLe 
PineRi™, in its. new form, will be very welcome in homes 
where parents desire their children to havea better knowledge 
than they now have of the Bible and of religious truth. 


The LirrLe Piveri™ is only 25 cents a year to individual 
addresses, or 5 cents per quarter to schools. ‘Like the May- - 
FLOWER, it is printed in colored ink on tinted paper. Enough 
copies will be sent to any superintendent or Primary Instruc- 
tor who applies for them to supply all the children under their 
instruction every Sunday for a month, free of charge. 


THE PILGRIM LESSON HELPS 


Have never been more generally satisfacto » Cong 1 Sunda = see than at the present time, Probably an “ 
angel from heaven md find it difficult to canal ee ey ees te of thousands of lsuperintendents P nae 


teachers, working under widely different: comblitiodies but w 
improvements, reduct: 


faction, especially since our many ¢ 


increase of price, that we believe we are meeting the needs of our cones Md very generally. 
The Pilgrim Lesson Helps do not confine their agg cing of the lesson to the few verses selected 


Committee, but regard that selection as 

as fully as space permits, the intervening 
eriod studied. This method of treatment avoine. the 
nternational Lessons. 


school is one 
Shall we send you samples of any Ar pe our Helps, whic 









The Pilgrim Helps are_u Pk et fe 


and so many expressions of satis 
tion of valuable features without 


International 
the Jesson for the day. y seek to cover, — 
co which a@ connected and f. view of the 
sometimes been urged as an objection to th 


nis ees Ss he Saat soa 
has to offer you. 
‘with which yougre not not now familig®? 2 postal will 
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L Dutton é Coy New Books. 








Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth 
Century 


Third Series. Edited by MAX Roosrs. With 
Biographical Notices. Illustrated by six eteh- 
ings, Six photogravure plates, twelve half-tone 
full-page, and over 200 illustrations. Large 
quarto, cloth, gilt, $15.00, 
series at the same price for each. 

-A rem: rk bly attractive collection of reproductions, 
showing modern Dutch art in many aspects... . It is 
worth preserving.”—V. }. Tribune. 


Burma 
By MAX and BERTHA FERRARS. 
cloth, gilt top, $15.00, 
The life of the Burman is portrayed from the cradle 
) the grave. A series of awe A 450 consecutive photo- 
vrapbe illustrates the characteristic situations in the life 
of the leading race, the aboriginal or hill races, the ef- 
fects of scenery, the animals and the vegetation The 
portrayal of no ‘people has yet been carried out with this 
degree of fullness and of beauty. 


National Worthies 
Being a Selection from the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. One hundred and fifty-four full-page plates, 
with a historical description of each personage, 
ete. Bound in full leather, gilt tooled, in exact 
facsimile of a nieees by Roger Payne in the Brit- 
ish Museum, $15.06 
~ The illustrations are excellent. The ve e of | 
the book is seen at a glance. here is a gallery of pic- 
tures of the men and women who made E ngland’s great- 
.ess in war and peace. 


Romantic Edinburgh 


By JOHN GEDDIE. Forty-five illustrations, $2.50, 
“It has much of the interest of a novel, much of the 
value of a history, while the generous space which it 
cives to dese ription makes it a very enjoyable book of 
travel,’ —Outlook. 


Letters of Thomas Edward Brown 
ge te with an Introductory Memoir, by SIDNEY 
<a IRWIN. Two volumes, 8Vo, in box, 4,00 ag 


A delightful, hearty book of letters by a scholar, 
humorist. a man full of noble qualities.” — Andrew ) aby 


Large quarto, 


FOR SALE 


E. P DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 31 West Twenty-third Street, 


ees 


CLOSET Meditations and 


Prayers 
ALTAR 
sipaia TNE Congregational 


postpaid 


Tras Expansion 


Serving The Christian World 


at The Quiet Hour. 


Boston, 
Mass. 


While there are differing opinions concerning the 


The First and Second | 


AT THE BOOKSTORES, OR 


| 


for personal and family use | 


right or error of national expansion, one belief gen- | 


erally obtains regarding the right and imperative of 
expansion inteligion. This is the secret of mission- 
ary activity. It is the irresistible destiny of the 
Church. And the close of 1900 finds Christianity 
rapidly enlarging its arena and 
future with hope and courage. 


looking to the | 


There is a Christian World as distinguished from | 


the world of commerce and science. 
religious journalism must apply itself. 


To its service | 
Whatever | 


breadth or newness of view is taken by churches 


and Christians the journal of religion must treat. 
Hence the need of presenting in editorial review 


the progress of events within the Chureh and a para- | 
graphie sweep of denominational activities by lead- | 


ers of various communions. 


Hence, also, THE CHRISTIAN WORLD, 


THE | 


FIRST OF THE MONTH NUMBER OF THE CONGRE- | 
GATIONALIST. Its readers say this feature isa True | 


Expansion and it is Serving the Christian World. 
A pastor in a local church paper writes this: 

‘<The Congregationalist keeps us in touch 
with our brethren the country over and 
the world over. Its editors work in the top 
story of a tall building, but the first ofevery 
month they get up on the roof for a wider 
outlook.’’ 


One subscriber, a lady, says, 

**L have been debating which to give up, 
‘The ——’ or The Congregationalist. The 
Christian World has settied it. I cannot get 
on without The Congregationalist.’’ 

Have you any such debate? Or, as a trial sub- 
seriber, are you questioning the extension of your 
subseription? Let THE CHRISTIAN WORLD issues 
decide for you. Read also our prospectus for 1901. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 








Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks 


By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, Professor in the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge. | 
Two volumes, octavo, some 650 pages each with 

| Boveceite and illustrations, cloth, gilt top, in box, 

50 net. 

It is hoped that this great work, which has been* 
several hari in preparation, nay be ready for publica- 
tion early in December. 

Volume I. can be seen at the Bookstores, where sub- 
scriptions will be received for prompt delivery of the 
set as soon as published. 

There will also be a 
LARGE PAPER EDITION 
Limited to 250 copies. Numbered. 
4 volumes in box, $25.00 nef, 


Philips Brooks Calendars 


Selections for Every Day of 1901, 50 cts. 
luminated leaves, with Selections, $1.00, 


12 Il- 





NENT, BY MAIL, POSTPAID, ON R 


WISDOM SERIES. 2 Volumes Now Ready 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 


Roman Emperor 
His Meditations Pencorning Himself, Treating of a 
Nataral Man’s gp wherein ‘it Consisteth, 
and of the Means attain unto it. Transla 
out of the original Greek, with notes, by MERIC 
Casausor, and now edited with an introduction 
D. Rousse. This edition contains a number 
- liters found in the Vatican hitherto unpub- 
lished; six full-page photogravure illustrations; 
initial letters in color; one vo ume, cloth, extra gilt, 
gilt top, $3.00. 


The Essays or Counsels, Civil and 


Moral 

By FRANCIS Bacon. First published in eh SS 

newly written in 1625, and now edited Be! Walter 

Worrall. Large 12mo, 344 pages, ull-page 

photogravures. Initial letters in red, extra gilt, 

gilt top, $8.00. 

“ This is the one book by which Francis Bacon lives 
for posterity. .hese Essays form one of the world’s 
epoch-making books, and go to the heart of humanity.’ 


Classic English Poems 

Edited by Ernest Ruys. Beautifully illustrated 

with photogravures and numerous black and white 

illustrations. (uarto, cloth, gilt top, rough edges, 
each, $1.50. 

Each volume contains an historic introduction, 
with notes regarding the author and the various 
editions of the poem published. The following are 
now ready: 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 
By THOMAS GRAY. 


the 


"THE DESERTED VILLAGE By OLIVER GoLD- 


SMITH. 

THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 
SHELLEY. 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN 
By WILLIAM COWPER, 

SONGS FROM THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By Percy ByssHe 


GILPIN, 


ECEIPT OF PRICES 


New York. 





SUNDAY 


A NE SCHOOL 


Our new Illustrated Sunday-Schoo 
and best in Sunday-School teaching. 


better helps for Sunday-School scho 


cations , 


Sunday-School Quarterly of the centu 


In addition to the usual Explanations of the Text, Practical Hints, Help- 
ful Thoughts, References to Books and Pictures, Lesson Hymns, Subjects 
for Discussion, Suggestive Questions, Questions for Review and for 
Written Answers, Maps, Music, and all the other helps which have made 
our Quarterlies so popular, this new Quarterly contains : 


1. Three pages, instead of two, devoted to each lesson, thus furnishing more and 


2. Each lesson is illustrated by a beautiful half-tone picture, carefully selected 
Srom some of the great masters, to illustrate the inner thought of “the lesson. 


Each lesson has suggestive thoughts, fuller explanations, and 
designed not to take the place of study, 
stimulate the mind of the pupil to deeper study. 


Dr. F. N. Peloubet’s name is a guarantee for the quality of this Quar- 
terly, and the entire range of Sunday-School and Biblica! literature 
has been closely scanned by this veteran worker, to make this the model 


Price, 4 cents a number ; 16 cents a year. 


Send for free sample copies, and thus learn for yourself its many exclu- 
sive excellenctes, 


W. A. WILDE COMPAN 


QUARTERLY 


] Quarterly contains all that is latest 


lars. 


ersonal a Ce 


but to awaken thought, to 


ry. 


Boston and 
yz Chicago. 
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Over 175,000 Copies Sold. 


Pocket Testamentwitb Notes. 


!  ertae 





out RJ Ad concise prcket oa at 


cod oy Serve, be 
, ble ot 
Hoa to hibit history of eac 


and ict pomted tod fll o cught and formation, bay TR ia 
serve ¥ u ecex o con! a " 
Teach book, Chronological Tables and Tables of Weights, Measures, ete. 


The IDEAL HAND-BOOK for TEACHERS, ENDEAVORERS and ALL BIBLE STUDENTS. 
Fytated to cheer (pe so fae tits pores, hound fa $9 fall tne int papier, Paty Thee, Bek tote 


Gold edges, 300 


long, 3% inc 


PRICE, 00, POSTPAID. 


‘AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


e 150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
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‘‘The peer of them all.’” 


rots SELECT 
NOTES 10 


OR twenty-six consecutive years Dr. F. N. Peloubet has compiled 
the Select Notes on the International Sunday-School Lessons with 
rare ability and supreme skill. 
\e\eEvery year’s volume has invariably surpassed its predecessor until 
to-day Select Notes stands alone unequaled, uwnapproached, and un- 
questioned, the greatest help to the study of the Sunday-School Lessons 
the world has yet produced. 
‘ese<The most critical biblical scholars; the most earnest Christian 
workers; the teacher in her class; the missionary in the field, at home, 
abroad, wherever the International Lessons are used; more than 


A Hundred Thousand Bible Students, 


gladly affirm that Select Notes are indispensable‘for completely fitting one 
to become a real teacher of the Word. 

\e.<This greatest of all helps is absolutely undenominational, is beautifully 
illustrated, and not only illuminates and explains the scripture text, but 
furnishes a superabundance of incidents, stories, anecdotes, etc., with 
which the underlying thought of the lesson may be enforced and clinched. 


We are always glad to send enquirers free sample 
pages of the “Select Notes,” and let them speak 
for themselves. Send postal card for them to-day. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


45 JACKSON ST., 110 BOYLSTON, ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


THE POPULARITY OF 


is due to their exceptional adaptability for every need of the 
Bible reader and student. 


are just what Sunday-school teachers want. 
THE HELPS p yoo and paar a written vty the 


most eminent scholars, with 350 illustrations. 

THE CONCORDANCE is the most complete yet pro- 
duced, as it combines Concor- 

dance, Subject Index, pronounces and interprets Scripture 

proper names, etc., in one A B C list. 


THE 12 MAPS are beautifully colored, carefully revised 
and specially engraved from the latest 
surveys, with complete index. 


There are styles, prices and bindings to suit every one. For sale by all 
booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 
s 











FOR SALE OR EXCHANCE 


for Property East. 
Az estate in Pasadena, Cal., with modern conveniences. 
F. H. FOSTER, 68 Central St., Andover, Mass. | 





ashington; Chicago; 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
is; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT 0. Fisk & Co. 


par FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Ww 








| 53,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 


CARMINA "Sivas 


DAY-SCHOOL 
The best Sunday-school hymnal published. 
Specimen copy free to pastors, superinten- 
dents and music committees. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 

156 ‘Fifth Avenue, New’ York ww York City. 


Edwards Amasa Park, D.D, LL.D. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
By RICHARD SALTER STORRS, D,D., LL.D. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 

For Boston: Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St. 
sale: ) NEW YORK: Flemin H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave 
CHICAGO: Cong. Pub. Society, 175 Wabash Ave 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privieots for wa ay and Women. Allowance 
- service in Hospital and Dispensary. 20th 
ns Sept. 19. AUGUSTUS P. boty A. M., 
Bean. nl AVS, near jusetts ane. 


VEST POCKET COMMENTARY 


International 8. b Rian 
B: yD. M, TOMPKIXS, os Ri Hiro THe 
Po Contains lesson text with lesson 


outiine, daily readings and a > J 
fo the Susy ton tae acpat Giotn Ser 
Or ‘er ~ 
ee for be Boe; postal id. 
soamaenaed. Geo. W. Keble. .Chieage 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW FICTION 





Tommy and 


Grizel 


‘‘ For spiritual beauty there is 
Grizel as true and lovable a wom- 
an as novelist ever created.”” 

—London Times. 


HE study of Thomas Sandys 

as a type of the actor-senti- 
mentalist is as elaborately worked 
out, and almost as full of wit and 
ghuman knowledge, as Mr. Mere- 
dith’s study of an egoist in the 
person of Sir Willoughby Patterne. 


** It is a charming love-story. . . 
The book has a brilliant romantic 
flavor that is in entire harmony 
with its period.” — i 

HIS historical novelisthemost 
important and longest piece 
of fiction that Miss Seawell has yet 
written. It is a romance of the 
seventeenth century, dealing with 
the friends of the exiled Stuarts, 


mim The House 


of 


Egremont 


and is full of adventure. It is a By Molly 
time to which Miss Seawell has Elliot Seawell 


given special study and which al- 
ways exerts a great fascination. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


s. .. . Grizelis a heroine wkp will 
By J. M. Barrie live. . . . Inthe whole range of 
prose fiction we know of few char- 
acters more finely conceived or 
truly living than hers.” — 7he 
Standard (London). Jilustrated. 
r2mo, $1.50. 


HIS novel, which is the most 
elaborate work yet written by 
Mr. Fox, is first of all a love-story, 
with the central figures a young 
Kentuckian and his brother who 


R. E. W. HORNUNG has 
written his best book in 
‘Peccavi.’ It is a story, first, last, 
and all the time. To write 


Crittenden Peccavi 


A Kentucky St Ives in the fighti 
enugits Sactinas uke ieee pete on a book like this as a successor to A Novel 
B other asa volunteer. It isa story ‘The Amateur Cracksman’ was a 
y —— and e story of ere eae feat indeed. This novelist has By 
e charm of narrative and the ee 3 

John Fox, I. character-drawing shown in Mr. eee et eee ween ‘f.. E. W. Hornung 
Fox’s previous work are fully dis- last year."—New York Lvenmg 
played in this novel. s2mo, Aso Sun. s12mo, $1.50. 





AFIELD AND AFLOAT. By FRANK R. STOCKTON 


“‘There is nothing better in light literature than Mr. Stockton’s amusing tales.’’—Litfe. 

IKE all that he has written, they are pervaded with his delightful and whimsical humor. He is the very Genius 
L of the Unexpected. Whether he touches upon love or war, upon adventures by land or water, or upon the 
mystic realm of ghosts, he is alike charming, which is but another way of saying that he is always himself.”"—New 
York Z7imes’ Saturday Review. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 








OTHER NEW NOVELS AND STORIES 


EEN VERSUS BILLY, and Other Stories. OLD FIRES AND PROFITABLE GHOSTS. 8, a. T. 
QUILLER-COUCH (“Q") A volume of stories recalling in their 


By LLOYD OSBOURNE. These stories picture in rich colors the : f 
romance of life in the South Seas, out of which grow humor, pathos, feeling and color the early romances which made “Q” famous. 
and tragedy. 12mo, $1.50. 12mo, $1.50. 

DOMESTIC DI By PAUL BOURGET. A group of “THE GIRL 
stories of hap om life, = of which relates a thrilling and sometimes WARREN. “The stories are told with freshness and vigor; and 
truly tragic E DAY BE all have a touch of novelty."— Zhe Outlook. 1l2mo, $1.50. 

THE IREAK. A Novel. By ROBERT BURNS 
WILSON. A striking novel full of poetic quality. The unusual plot SHORT RAILS, zg 
and the workmanship remind one strongly of Poe’s tales. 12mo, $1.60, 





AND THE GOVERNOR. sy CHARLES 


2S WARMAN. Acollection of the author's 


railway stories that will delight his many admirers. 12mo, $1.25. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pudsishers, Pew York 
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HUSBAND ried and marr ings Established _189r. 
ve 


AND WIFE fee 
Organs; 

The Limitation of ng; The Pred 

of Sex.—Written by a Christian physician, Dr. L. B. 

'y.—Pure, chaste, delicate, scientific. 

here is nothing in it for the morbid or the 

curious, only for those who are seeking good, whole- 

some advice for the lovingly successful conduct of 

themselves in the red 

THe INTERIOR. 

z2mo, cloth, $1.00. Sent free on receipt of price. 

FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Pusiisuers 
68 Washington St.,Chicago; or,15x Fifth ‘we New York 


Sperr, 
La T 


ducti 
Children Yes or No 
etermination 


The Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) 
Graded Sunday-School Lessons 


The object of these lessons is to promote systematic Bible study as a basis of 
Christian character. They are thoroughly graded, embody correct educational 
principles, stimulate personal study of the Bible, increase interest and attend- 


est of human relations.”— 





Over 300,000 Copies Purchased 


ance, and secure the best spiritual results. 
We have now ready for use six series — three Biographical and three Historical, 
—making a comprehensive and steadily progressive system of Bible study. 





CHURCH HYMNS # GOSPEL SONGS 


BIOCRAPHICAL. HISTORICAL. 


Presenting a complete outline view of 
the entire Biblical history. 


Presenting the more strictly personal 
elements of the Scripture narrative. 





For Prayer and Evangelistic Meetings 


sey 4 Schools, Y "s Societies, Y.M.C.A. and 
the Sabbath evening Church Service. 


THE MOST DESIRABLE COMPILATION 

of favorite bymns and tunes, new and old, ever published. 
Price $25 per 100. Send 20c. for a sample copy. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


4. Outlines of Old Testament History. 
2 The Life of Christ. 5. The Gospel History of Jesus Christ. 
3. The Three Great Apostles. 6. The History of the Apostolic Church. 
These lessons present the stories and great truths of the Bible, in three grades, 
for the Primary Department; connected Biography and History, in three grades, 
for the Main School; and doctrinal and practical topics for discussion, in one 
grade, for Bible classes, thus adapting both materials and methods to the needs 
of all classes from the youngest to the oldest. Abundant ‘teachers’ aids accom- 


1. Great Men of Israel. 





snore or D. L, MOODY 


PAUL DWIGHT MOODY and A. P. FITT. Two volumes, 18 


six of Mr. Moody. 25 cents. 
BAe Tee eyparee Liberal terms. a. P.FITT Sees 
WHERE ‘Liberal eras /A. PFU Supt. 


pany each series. Sales now larger than ever before. Send for circular. 


The Bible Study Publishing Co., 


95 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
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12mo, dainty white binding, 35 cts. each. 


Amory H. Bradford, D. D., 


SPIRITUAL LESSONS FROM THE 
BROWNINGS. 


12mo, dainty white binding, 35 cents. 


Washington Gladden, D.D., 


STRAIGHT SHOTS AT YOUNG MEN. 


12mo, ornamental binding, 35 cents. 


The above will be found especially 
fitting for holiday gifts, taking the 
place of the Christmas card. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 6O,, 


NEW YORK. 
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By Well-known Writers. ing 
sys 
ee SNE Ee Co lind ii n 
it! 
Henry Van Dyke, D. D 4 
y 9 > ae is | 
Professor of Literature in Princeton, N. J. car 
ore 
THE POETRY OF THE PSALMS. co 
wa 
12mo, 35 cents; fine edition, 60 cents. sti 
m 
a . erbthpigeigecbenetifaiidh Hs ——— tio 
sid 
7 
Caroline Hazard | a 
’ Actual size of cards, 6X8 inehes. ve 
President of Wellesley College. 9 “3 
citi WILDE’S th 
f 
IDEALS IN THE EDUCATION BIBLE PICTURES By RALPH WALDO TRINE “ 
OF WOMEN. The greatest om ive been —_ in ce en coments e 
5 ai , thi M H »- . » 0 tures, andt ey are, we believe the finest . P 
12mo, dainty white binding, 35 cents. oar ctioneeade, Haken anaes tend What All the World’s a-Seeking ) 
10 cents postage for ten selected subjects, and Twenty-first Thousand Price $1.25 st 
| our full catalog. They will surely please you. = fmm . a th 
Each is panies his world frem within: li 
en ‘ } W. A. WILDE COMPANY thought is the builder; for thoughts are forces, 
William DeWitt Hyde | BOSTON AND CHICAGO —su . vital, een ent Fyn te 
| according as used do they bring power or im- s! 
‘ Ae , potence, peace or pain, suceess or failure.— tr 
President of Bowdoin College. From Title-page. 
| vi 
| . ’ : : xt 
THE ART OF OPTIMISM. | Subscribers’ Wants In Tune with the Infinite 
: | - Seti ie? Thirty-first Thousand Price $1.25 
» € y thi ; ; De . } D ‘ . oot \ 
izmo, dainty white binding, 35 cents. | Notices under this heading, not exceeding Jive lines (eight Within yourself lies the cause of whatever Mi 
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. . 9 e °9 ; ual men will be considered even though in their maturer perigee ; a - 
years. Address K. K. K., care The Congregationalist. The Life Booklets. = 
Author of “Making the Most of Life.” ns A 
$ ad : ’ = | Wanted. = a . ge ha a good The Greatest Thing Ever Known 
} country home for a bright, healthy, American young Mftee T - ring @ ah 
LOVING MY NEIGHBOR. woman, who wishes to lead a right life. Wages, $2.00 Fifteenth Thousand Price $.35 
: 3 ee | per week. ©. L. D. Younkin, Supt., Boston North End The moment we fully and vitally realize who ii 
12mo, dainty white binding, 35 cents. || Mission. ae and what we are we then begin to build our r 
| Wanted. By a young lady of gentle birth, a position own world even as God builds His. — From C 
| ascompanion or governess. Has had five years’ experience Title-page. 
} : ee _ is a _en gg ey tng > 
j eferences exchanged. cadaress 8S Mary Barly aie, awk, S 
Ch | F D | | Rocky Mount, Virginia. ; 3 Every Living Creature : 
ar CS ° 0 , Wanted. By a refined woman, a position as com- Fifth Thousand Price 8.36 ; 
E ape ‘ Pi 2 . ; panion or as teacher in a private family, or some posi- The tender and Inmane passion in the human ' 
Author of “ The Coming People. | tion of trust and responsibility, Has had ten years’ ex- heart is too precious a quality to allow it to be 
aclince Seoening Stl, Sewing and etinaty Sletten. hardened or effaced by practices such as we ; 
THE PROBLEM OF DUTY | Highest testimonials. R., Box SRS, ADHERE, Mass. so often indulge in.—From. Title-page. 
. ‘ . 5 Mave you heard Wildey of New Hampshire’? His seas t 
l2mo, dainty white binding, 35 cents, || word-picture-story-talk, entitled “Just Our Folks.” is Character-Building Thought Power 
g, 
r | the Old Homestead of the lecture platform. | Already raetre ss me 
| delivered - six states. Rensoualse serene. Saatetection Just Published Price $.35 ( 
guaranteed. “Smiles woven with truth—pathos with- ewe swil¢ ant % Sain ih j 
| out gioom.” Jobn Erastus Wildey, New Boston, N.H. EB apie ttt vos 8 ae ot agro 1 
$ A | ; thought-world, that, sooner or later, you will ) 
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A man of energy, integrity, and ability to represent OR ITE TD 
SALVATION FROM SIN. | our New Edition (just published) of Webster's Inter- THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
| national Dictionary in your county. Address, giving 
THE SUPERNATURAL. | references, age and experience. NEW YORK 
| G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WILL CONTAIN 


| 
| PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, with helpful subdivisions and carefully arranged missionary topics 


on the plan which last year proved so serviceable to many churches. 


| DAILY BIBLE READINGS, with the general topics, The Last Weeks of the Holy Life, and The 


Lives of the Patriarchs. 
These Bible readings are compiled by the editor who arranged last year’s series, which proved so popular 
with the constituency of Zhe Congregationalist. Inasmuch as the readings this year are keyed to the central 
theme of Christ in the Bible, they will be specially valuable in connection with the International Sunday 
school lessons for 1901. 


RELIGIOUS AND DENOMINATIONAL INFORMATION. This feature has been consid- 
erably amplified, and statistics are presented with regard to Congregationalism the world over. 
Price, 100 Copies, postpaid, $1.25 
Single Copies, 4 cts.; 25 Copies, 50 cts.; 50 Copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00 


}#~ Each subseriber of this iy yer may receive one copy of the Handbook free by sending to this office a 
postal card request with full address. 


Address HANDBOOK, The Congregationalist 


14 Beacon Street, Boston : 
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Tue last few years have seen a remarkable de- 
yelopment of the mail order business. It means 
much thus to bring to the door of the suburban and 
country purchasers a’l the advantages of the com- 
pletely equipped city establishments. Success in 
such a business means not only judicious advertis- 
ing, which is only the first step, but a thorough 
system, absolute reliability and expansion. No 

‘nail order” concern can stand still and succeed, 
it Alena grow; old customers must eome again and 
induce others to come with them—su@ii“ expansion” 


is the best of indorsements and s indorsement 
means success, A notable instance is the ree- 
ord of the National Cloak Co., 119 wenty-third 
st., New York, a concern that sup stom-made 


varments for women. They have ready-made 
stock, but receive all orders with measurements by 
mail through their catalogues, sent frée on applica- 
tion. They began to work this novel field five or 
six years ago and the beginnings were small; they 
appealed only to the better class of trade and ad- 
vertised in high-class journals. Now their customers 
are numbered by the thousands—nearly one hundred 
thousand, we believe—and they employ hundreds 
of workers all in their own offices and workrooms. 
Honest work, good materials, the latest and always 
correct styles and a most elaborate and ingenious 
system of correspondence have earned success. It 
seems almost impossible, but the company claims 
that every individual order has the personal intel- 
ligent attention of an expert correspondent who 
jollows the making of the garment to the time of 
shipment and who is responsible for the whole 
transaction. A second order from the customer 
goes to the same clerk. Those who know—and 
who does not?—the advantage of the personal atten- 
tion of their dressmaker or tailor to individual 
fancies and requirements will appreciate this fea- 
ture of the National Cloak Company’s business sys- 
tem. The company is entirely responsible finan- 
cially and their statements and representations 
can be relied on. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
enly? by, the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Conqremsticed House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Wecretary ; Rev win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership p, Bl. .00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicite Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF a a amy FoREIGN 
MISSIONS. Congregational House, Frank 
Wiggin, ‘easurer ; les E. yay Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office tn New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty- ‘SScona St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 Co 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and anaes y= at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston —, 
615 Con zregational House ; Shicane office, 153 La Salle 
Street. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 

Twenty- -Second St., New York Cit; y. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING foumry 

yo — Parsonage Building. Rev. H. 

D. D. tary Charles E. Ho 
c ne vihion Buile ing, New York; 
Congregational House, Boston, pear: Secre 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Conerege 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., retary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D:, Field’ Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
pe New Engiand Superintendent, Congregational 

ouse, 

THE Camamaanacak ~ UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated ae oat is the estab- 
lishment and sup rt of fiver elical Congregasiogal 
Churches and Sun 4 ney, 8 5 ton and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Darlin res. ; E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk in Boston. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited * this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid 
E. B. Palmer, Sod ¢ Congregational House 

NATI@NAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL Reiner FUND. 
~ Aids aged and disabled maeebens and missionaries and 
their families. Secreta’ - H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, ev. S. ‘m Forbes, Hartfo: > Ct. 
Form of a uest: I ueath to the “ Trustees of ‘the 
National Council of the nomenon Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate c red under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the ~ of Ministerial 
Relief, as or ae in the resolutions of the National 
Counell of the Congregational Chareees of the United 








a- 


,, Treasurer ‘United 
#eorge A. Hood, 
Tetary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
tion! offers its services to churches des: pastors or 
pulpit Fo end in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

Bb. Rice, Secretary. 
BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. mg og McKenzie, D. D., President; Geo. Gould, 


Treas , B.S. Snow. Correspond tary, Room 
601, Cony tional House, Boston. A Co! tional 
society ev to the material, ape moral and reli- 
gous welfare of seamen. d be 


to the Boston Seatnake Weiend bor Society. Contribs. 


‘san from churches and individuals solicited 
ton WoMAN’sS SEAMAN’S FREED SOOLETY of Bos- 


n, Room 601 
sp $1.00; life mem 
e, Treas..** The 


0.00. Mrs. Charles Hi. 
Lomas ~~ ry. = nin 
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Methods and Music. 


By Mail Postpaid. 
METHODS 


Barnett’s Eclectic Teacher - $2.00 
Bellak’s Method ti é - 75 
Clarke’s New Method “ «Ee 
Getze’s School for Parlor Organ 1.50 
Mack’s Analytical Method é 1,00 
Winner’s Eureka Method - 75 


MUSIC FOR CHURCH AND HOME 


Eddy’s Concert Pieces - . 20 
Folio of Organ Music - - 60 
Modern French Organist - - 1.00 
Organ at Church and Concert 2.00 
Organ at Home eo ate 2 
Organ Pearls - - - - -60 
Parish Harmonies - - 2.00 
Parlor Organ Galaxy, Vol. I - 50 
Parlor ped nes Galaxy, Vol. II - 50 
Royal Collection ~- ° - 60 
Selected Gems - - ~ 1.50 
Whitney’s Organ Album - 2.00 


For description and tables of contents of the 
above volumes send for Descriptive Circular T. 


MUSIC REVIEW 
25 Cts. a Year 
A piano solo and song reproduced in each num- 
ber. New music and musical literature reviewed. 
Special articles by well-known writers. Portraits 
and biographical sketches of musicians. Every 
student of music needs this little magazine. 
2-cent stamp for sample copy and premium list. 


Orders Solicited for all M Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY - - «= Boston 
CuHas. H. DITSON & COMPANY, New YorkK 
J. E. Ditson & COMPANY, - PHILADELPHIA 
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PUREST, BEST. 


WEST- TROY N. MT 
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Individual Communion — 

Outfits. S54 for free catalogue 

aaa CommUNTON OUTFIT co., 
. E, Rochester, 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at fen cents a line. 


THE + a office address of Rev. L. W. Morey is 196 
Salem Street, Malden, Mass. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy-five 
years of organized home missions the society will wel- 
come thank offerings and memorial gifts, as well as in- 
creased contribations in all the churches, towards the 
work of the current year and the debt ($108,000) in- 
herited from the past. Please remit to the treasurer of 
the state auxiliary or to William B. Howland, treasurer, 
Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York city. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: toim- 
ee ve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 

ins chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leac ing seaports at vome 
and abroad; provides libraries for outy’ tgolng vessels ; 
publishes tne Sailor’s Magazin , Seaman's Friend and 


ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 


remittances of same are requested to be made direct to- 


the main oftice of the society at New York. 
Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STiTT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, easurer. 


1901 
CALENDAR PADS 


FOR MOUNTING. 
MANY STYLES AND PRICES 


WARD’S| 


STATIONERY STORE 4 
49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Fiction 
THE TORY LOVER, 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


PENELOPE'S IRISH EXPERIENCES, 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


For December 


A New England Town John Fiske 


The Best Isthmian Canal 
Gen’! Henry L. Abbot 


War asa Moral Medicine Goldtwin Smith 


An Alpine Christmas Play 
E. Martinengo-Cesaresco 


Washington, the City of Leisure 
A. Maurice Low 


Verses (Aitherto unpublished) 
James Russeli Lowell 


Serials by Sarah Orne Jewett and 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 


In 1901 


The most important group of papers which the Atlantic 
will offer its readers is a series of unpartisan studies of the 
Reconstruction Period, the first of which will appear in 
January. The different authors represent both the South and 
the North, and many shades of political opinion: but all have 
written with candor and good temper. 

The authors are: 


These two serial stories began last month, but the November 
and December issues will be sent free to mew subscribers 


for 1901. 


[The Tory Lover] “ will be one 
of the popular serials not only of 
the coming year, but a standard 
for many years to come.”’-— Boston 
Transcript. 


“*The Tory Lover,’ opens with 
great promise, It has more poetry 
and color and far more truth than 
any historical novel produced in 
the last decade.”’"— Hartford Cou- 
rant, 


“The portrait of Paul Jones 
will be of particular interest. 





We give some of the press comment: 


Miss Jewett’s work is always so 
careful, so polished, so finely 
chiseled, that her portrait of this 
man of curious history is sure to 
have peculiar merit and signifi- 
cance.”—Boston Herald, 
“Sincere thanks are hereby 
tendered to Kate Douglas Wiggin 
for her addition to Penelope’s ex- 
periences.”—Boston Transcript. 
“Opens charmingly.’’—Chicago 


News. 


1 December 1900 


Prof. Woodrow Wilson 
Hon. Samuel W. McCall 
Hon. D. H. Chamberlain 
Thomas Nelson Page 


Hon. Hilary A. Herbert 
Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois 
Prof. W. A. Dunning 
William G. Brown 


Early next summer MARY JOHNSTON, author 
of TO HAVE’ AND TO HOLD, will bring out the 
first chapters of her new story, AUDREY. 





SEND POSTAL FOR PROSPECTUS. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
On receipt of 50 cents the Publishers will send the Atlantic 
for three months to any NEW subscriber. 











Allnew subscribers for 1901, enrolled before December 20, 1900, 
will receive the November and December issues for 1900 free. 








35 cents a copy. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. 4 Park St., Boston. 


$4.00 a year. 














Sailing Feb. 12, 1901, on the Steamship Fuerst Bismarck of the Hamburg-American Line. 
Egypt in March, Palestine in April, Easter at Jerusalem, Turkey and Greece in May. 





Six years ago The Congreyationalist organized a very successful Oriental party. 
preferred a thoroughly satisfactory trip at a reasonable price rather than cheapness or speed. 


It was planned for 


ople who 


Last spring Dunning & 


Sawyer conducted a party on the same lines, and are now organizing a similar Tour for the coming winter. 





. Egypt 


Cairo 


Three Weeks on 
the Nile 


Luxor Philze 


Greece 


Athens Eleusis 
Marathon 
Olympia 


Dalmatia 











Palestine 
Jerusalem 
Jericho Hebron 
Nazareth 
Sea of Galilee 
Damascus 


Turkey 
Smyrna 
Constantinople 


Italy @ Spain 


We call particular attention to the character of our parties. They are made up of cultured and educated men and 


women. 


We do not advertise broadeast but confine ourselves to mediums circulating only among such people. This 


party will be limited in number and conducted so as to secure the undoubted advantages of party travel in the Orient, 


while at the same time preserving as far as practicable the freedom of the individual traveler. Several well-known 


people are already booked. 


Dr. H. W. DUNNING will take pefsonal charge of this party. His record as instructor in Semitic Languages at 


Yale University and his experience in eastern lands peculiarly 


t him for this work. 


»*» Full descriptive pamphlet and itinerary now ready. .*, 


DUNNING (@ SAWYER 


106 CONGREGATIONAL HOVSE, 


BOSTON. MASS. 














Saturday 
1 December 1900 
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Boston, 15 and 22 December, i900 





In our issue of 15 DECEMBER 
A Story by 


RALPH CONNOR 


author of 
Black Rock and Ghe Sky Pilot 





In our issue of 22 December 


A Story by 
WASHINGTON 
GLADDEN 


W.L. GREENE’ - AND + COMPANY 
14> BEACON + STREET - BOSTON 


wee: 


The Christian World 


Our cover portrait reveals the 
caliber and characteristics of 
the man and the Christian citizen just 
now so prominently in the public eye. 
Bishop Potter is ably characterized in an- 
other column by a Brooklyn clergyman of 
his own communion. Here we would 
only express the gratitude and esteem 
cherished by Christians of every name— 
not merely for the courageous crusade 
which he is making against the corrup- 
tion of New York city, but for the exam- 
ple which has been long tefore the world 
of a strong and broad-minded ecclesias- 
tic, devoting high gifts both to the ad- 
ministration of a great ecclesiastical 
trust and to the vital interests of the 
kingdom of God. 



























Our Portrait 


To utilize for religious ends 
™ presses of® the last week of the cen- 
me tury and the first of the 
new one is the business of every Chris- 
tian pastor and, we may add, of every 
Christian. We are glad to hear thus 
early of preparations for special meet- 
ings—not only of the watch-night order, 
but of others of broader scope. It is a 
time when the Christian forces of any 
given community ought to stand together 
to impress upon the world the real unity 
underlying many external differences. 
Let not this solemn season pass without 
due recognition. 


The most distin- 
guished English prel- 
ate likely to visit this 
country this year is Very Rev. Hon. Wil- 
liam Henry Freemantle, Dean of Ripon 


Dean Freemantle’s 
Visit 


~THE@NGREGATIONALIST 


Christian World Number 


Cathedral, England, who is to give dur- 
ing this and coming weeks at Harvard 
University the annual course of lec- 
tures on the William Belden Noble foun- 
dation, his theme being Christian Ordi- 
nances and Social Progress. Dean Free- 
mantle is one of those broad gauge men, 
whom Balliol under Jowett turned out, 
whose duty it has been to make applica- 
tions of essential Christianity to present 
day social conditions. Those who have 
read his suggestive Bampton course lec- 
tures on The World the Subject of Re- 
demption will not need to be told how 
ably he’ has set forth the newer and less 
individualistic conception of Christianity. 
His Oxford prize essay was on The Influ- 
ence of Commerce on Christianity, and 
from that day to this he has spoken to the 
church and the world with a breadth 
of view respecting the application of the 
gospel to the life that now is which few 
men of his own church or any other 
church have equaled. He will be cor- 
dially welcomed by Christians of all 
names in this country. 





Quite a discussion has 

Patd raced School heen awakened by the 
aa statement that the Ar- 

lington Street Church, Boston, Unita- 
rian, pays the teachers in its Sunday 
school. Several speak of it as though it 
were a novel idea. Some pastors favor 
it, others are opposed, for various rea- 
sons. Asa matter of fact, several churches 
pay salaries to superintendents. Some 
women who are paid as pastors’ assist- 
ants are largely engaged in kindergarten 
and primary work in the Sunday school. 
Here and there a church pays a teacher 
of a Bible class. In many cases teachers 
of teachers receive payment, and a new 
interest in child study is calling into serv- 
ice a number of teachers and lecturers 
who give courses in different places. No 
more reason exists why a teacher should 
not be paid for giving instruction in the 
Bible than in any other study, and where 
this study is pursued mainly as an intel- 
lectual exercise in more and more cases 
payment is likely to be made, either by 
students or by others for them. But 
where the Sunday school is carried on 
with the supreme purpose of winning 
pupils to Christ and to guide them in his 
service the labor that is effectual will be 
a labor of love and will be a free will of- 
fering. Those who want to know the his- 
tory and contents of the Bible and the 
history of the growth of religion, or to 
study Christian ethics applied to soci- 
ological questions—an entirely legitimate 
pursuit—will be willing to accept the 
service of paid teachers, according to 
their attainments and skill, but those 
who want to know God through Jesus 
Christ, using the Bible as an instrument 
to that end, will naturally seek the men 
and women who through love to Christ 
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want to make him known, And unless 
they depend for support on this kind of 
work they will not expect to be paid for 
it. The income of churches is not suffi- 
cient in any case to make it probable 
that the payment of teachers will be 
large or general. 


ee, tiene The Christian message 
a Site Weeks and spirit adapt them- 
selves to varying termi- 
nology.” At the recent conference in Phil- 
adelphia of Christian men connected with 
the splendid American industry of rail- 
way management and operation, when 
the delegates began to give their personal 
testimonies and pledges they talked about 
“going home and polishing up their head- 
lights,”’ about having “‘got their running 
orders,”’ about “going back home and 
asking for a work train,” or of planning 
“to swing their lamp,” or “‘to light the 
rear lights so nobody will run on top of 
me,” etc. When it is remembered that 
these terms represent the ideas and con- 
cepts most familiar to a large part of 
the population of the country, how neces- 
sary it seems for the Christian evangel- 
ists of the country to consider whether 
it is wisest to adhere so closely in ex- 
pressing their vital Christian experiences 
and hopes to the peculiar terminology of 
primitive Oriental Christianity or medizx- 
val Européan Christianity. What vital 
meaning can all the symbolism born of 
the Jewish ritualism, or the forensic 
terms born of Roman law have to an 
American business man or wage-earner 
living in a democracy and in an indus- 
trial age ? ; 


Pace A Bible class is held 
"tien “met in Detroit on Mon- 
day evenings, with 
an attendance of 1,500 persons. The 
teacher, who comes from Chicago, is very 
earnest, insists that the words of the 
Bible are the words-of God, interprets 
them literally and has made a profound 
impression on his pupils. While the class 
was organized and the teacher invited by 
a self-appointed committee, it appeared 
as though the teacher’s utterances were 
indorsed by the churches. Some emphatic 
protests have been made publicly by sev- 
eral ministers of the city, who believe 
that some of his methods are unwar- 
ranted and some of his utterances un- 
supported by the facts, The change 
which is taking place in the Christian 
estimate of Bible study is illustrated by 
the action of the First Church, of which 
Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton is pastor, 
which recently passed the following reso- 
lution: 

Since the impression in the community is 
widespread that the churches are in some way 
related to the Union Bible class, meeting in 
our city on Monday evenings, and since many 
of the teachings at this class—the good intent 
of which is not questioned ~are, in our judg- 
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ment, incorrect interpretations of the Word 
of God, 

The First Congregational Church, in the in- 
terest of Christian scholarship and of truth, 
and especially that our position may be de- 
fined in the community, disclaims all responsi- 
bility alike for the class itself and for its 
teachings. 


The death of Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van removes one who did 
much to make life pleasanter 
for the masses by his scores for songs and 
operas—grand or comic. Many of these 


An Eminent 
Composer 
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will abide long in popular favor. But his 
most enduring work will be his tunes to 
the classic Christian hymns ancient and 
modern which are found in the hymn- 
books of the English-speaking peoples of 
the world today, of which he wrote an 
unusually large number. The hymn On- 
ward Christian Soldiers, for instance, al- 
ways will be inseparably associated with 
the tune given it by him. These tunes 
and his oratorios, The Light of the 
World, The Prodigal Son and The Martyr 
of Antioch, and such songs as The Lost 
Chord are sure to keep his memory 
green. Honors of various sorts and de- 
grees had been showered upon him by uni- 
versities and monarchs, and of the fame 
that this world can give he had had his 
due share. Facility and sureness of 
touch rather than greatness and depth 
were the characteristics of most of his 
work; and in his comic operas he dis- 
played marked originality. 


They had a discussion in the 

The Jews Are Qouncil of Jewish Women of 
Changing 4 ‘e . 

New York city last week on 
how to retain the grip of the ancient ra- 
cial and religious customs upon the young 
who are growing up in an American en- 
vironment. Rabbi Schulman said: ‘“‘ The 
father of the family in most instances is 
a Russian imbued with socialistic views ; 
the son is a product of the American pub- 
lic schools. The child speaks the vernac- 
ular, the parent a jargon. The parent 
sees things from an Old World point of 
view, the child from the New World’s.”’ 
Here we find the disintegrating and yet 
integrating work of our public schools 
in converting the raw material of Europe 
into the refined American product hinted 
at. But the public school cannot do all 
that needs to be done for these people. 
The synagogue should use the vernacular; 
the rabbi should study how .to conserve 
the good in the old faith while appropriat- 
ing the best of the new, and unless this 
is done the latter state of the educated, 
but skeptical, Americanized Jew may, in 
essence, be worse than the state of servi- 


tude and ignorance from which he came 
in Russia or Lithuania. 


dis Wher When Rev. L. L. Wirt was 
aot pYrsoxs taal laboring as a missionary in 
Alaska, he opened reading 
rooms in Juneau, Douglas and Nome. 
Many books and periodicals were sent to 
him and were eagerly read by miners and 
others in these new towns, most of whom 
had no homes of their own. A young 
lawyer of ability who had gone to the 
gold fields frequented one of these read- 
ing rooms. He was an agnostic, but find- 
ing a copy of Henry Drummond’s Natu- 
ral Law in the Spiritual World, he became 
deeply interested in it. He was led by it 
to belief in Christianity and to accept 
Christ as his Lord and Saviour. He en- 
tered the ministry and, though there was 
no council to ordain him, served for some 
time as pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Nome, which was organized as 
a self-supporting church. He is now in 
California. His name is Raymond C. 
Robins, and the Pacific, which, has a 
sketch of him, says he has decided to de- 
vote his life to Christian socialism. This 
instance is an illustration of the value of 
Christian literature placed in reading 
rooms within reach of those who would 
not otherwise seek it for themselves. 
Where one suchincident comes to public 
notice, there are no doubt scores of lives 
influenced and changed of which no rec- 
ord is made. Of seed that is sown beside 
all waters none yields larger fruit than 
good books and papers. 


The desire to signalize 
the passing of the cen- 
tury and the coming of 
the new one is not confined to any one 
denomination. Such a wish led the Uni- 
versalist General Convention last year to 
adopt a scheme of raising at least $100- 
000, if possible $200,000, toward a twenti- 
eth century fund for church extension in 
America. Dr. G. L. Perin of the Every 
Day Church, Boston, has taken charge of 
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Forward Movement 
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the undertaking in New England espe- 
cially, assisted by Dr. J. S. Cantwell of 
the West and several others pledged to 
help whenever their services are needed. 
Dr. Perin formally began his work Novy. 1, 
his headquarters being in Boston. He is 
carrying on the work of his church as 
usual, with the exception of the Sunday 
morning service. Later he intends to go 
to New York and Pennsylvania. The 
committee aims to visit every church of 
the denomination in the country. Itde- 
sires a great. popular. subscription—small 
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contributions from many, rather than 
large ones from a few. All pledges are 
made on the condition that $100,000 are 
secured and those interested are desirous 
of completing the sum by the Genera] 
Convention to be held in Buffalo, October, 
1901. It is their hope that the movement 
shall be accompanied with a spiritual re- 
vival, every dollar to be asked “In His 
Name,” and to be given not perfunctorily 
but as an offering of love that the reli. 
gious life of the giver may be quickened, 
Universalists feel that this is a move. 
ment looking to not only a ‘growing 
church”? but a permanent church, and 
they believe that the establishment of 
this fund will be the cause of numerous 
gifts and legacies. 


hare Now that G. Campbell 
P organ’s Morgan has definitely 
w 
ceeppmmen decided to relate him- 
self to the Christian interests that center 
at Northfield, Mass., there will doubtless 





REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 


arise speedily many calls for his services 


on evangelistic platforms throughout the , 


country. Those who know him best be- 
lieve that he has appraised himself rightly 
in deciding that his sphere of service is a 
ministry to the churches generally rather 
than to one particular church. Not that 
he has not been remarkably successful at 
New Court, Tollington Park, London, 
where he has directed the activities of a 
large and influential congregation for the 
last six years, but all this while there 
has been an increasing demand for him 
for special services in the provincial cities 
and towns. The popular impression that 
he is to succeed Mr.- Moody is a mistake. 
Mr. Moody’s son, who arrives in this 
country this week, after receiving many 
honors at the hands of English friends 
of his father, will continue to be the ex- 
ecutive head of Northfield. Moreover, 
Mr. Morgan is particularly adapted to 
quickening of the Christians. He is first 
of alla preacher to preachers, and doubt- 
less his work in this country will be toa 
large degree along this line. 


‘ie mes The dedication of Trin- 

orward Step in ity College in Washing- 
a ton, D. C., last week, in 
which ceremony Cardinal Gibbons and al! 
the higher clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church participated, marks a new epoch 
in the higher education of Catholic 
women in the United States. The schoo! 
now has twenty pupils and is under the 
immediate direction of the Belgian Sisters 
of Notre Dame, who are supported by 
other organizations of Catholic. women of 
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America. Some of the sisters have been 
studying abroad for the past five years in 
preparation for the work of teaching in 
the new college, and lectures will also 
be given by professors from the Cath- 
olic university. Any citizen of the Un- 
ion who visits Washington and does 
not journey out to the city’s suburbs 
where the Roman Catholic Church is 
massing its educational and religious in- 
stitutions misses a very interesting and 
most significant section of the city, one 
where a policy is being carried out which 
has its roots in Rome and its fruit 
throughout this nation. The vigor of ex- 
ecution and the far-reaching aims of this 
work challenge the admiration of the 
Protestant, if its methods and principles 
cannot always, and should lead him tp 
greater devotion to his own religious 
ideals and greater self-sacrifice in their 
behalf. 

In sending to this country 
two men to study our 
methods of treating railway employees, 
the Czar.of Russia has given proof of his 


A Russian Visitor 





MR. T. SCHIDLOVSKY 


humanitarian impulses. Messrs. N. Reit- 
linger of St. Petersburg and T. Schid- 
lovsky, whose strong and interesting face 
appears herewith, were prominent in the 
recent convention at Philadelphia of 
Railway Y. M. C. A. men. Since then 
they have been banqueted in New York 
by the International Committee. Wher- 
ever they have gone they have made a 
fine impression, and they declare that 
they will recommend to their government 
the adoption of certain provisions for the 
safety and comfort of railroad men, which 
they have discovered in a somewhat ex- 
tensive tour in the United States. They 
report that on all lines in Russia, both 
state and private, a good deal of attention 
is paid to the personal welfare of employ- 
ees. Mr. Schidlovsky is assistant to the 
chief engineer of the Moscow-Kursk Rail- 
way and chairman of the Mutual Help 
Society, as well as president of a school 
association which operates schools along 
the line of this road. Certainly the pres- 
ence of these gentlemen in this country 
indicates more genuine regard for the 
working classes than is sometimes credited 
to Russian officials, and their visit will 
help to promote an intelligent Christian 
sympathy between the two nations. 





The annual Christian Endeavor Convention 
of Pennsylvania met in Philadelphia last week 
with great congregations. Dr. F. E. Clark 
writes to us that 15,000 delegates were regis- 
tered, and that the spiritual power was quite 
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equal to the numbers. He adds, “I think 
there was never so deep a spirit of earnest- 
ness in many sections or so great a desire for 
a new awakening.” 





Current History 


disiiiikite a iat President McKin- 

in interpreted ley, addressing the 

wien bdeags int Union League Club 

of Philadelphia and its guests last week, 

after paying due thanks to the various 

elements of the electorate which joined 

to return him and the Republican party 

to power, said that he interpreted the re- 
sult of the election thus: 

It records the unquestioned indorsement of 
the gold standard, industrial independence, 
broader markets, commercial expansion, re- 
ciprocal trade, the open door in China, the in- 
violability of public faith, the independence 
and authority of the judiciary, and peace and 
beneficent government under American sov- 
ereignty in the Philippines. American credit 
remains unimpaired, the American name un- 
impeached, the honor of American arms un- 
sullied, and the obligations of a righteous war 
and treaty of peace unrepudiated. 

He declared that the problems imposed 
upon him and the party for settlement 
were ‘too exalted for partisanship. The 
task is for the whole people.’”’ He closed 
by saying that the love of liberty was 
just as strong in this country today as it 
ever was, and that there is no reason to 
fear the substitution of empire for a re- 
public. In this official utterance there is 
no indication of any change of policy in 
the Philippines. Ours by right of law, 
they are to be held until pacified and 
thereafter, self-government being con- 
ceded so fast as it seems best, and no 
faster. 


siciaiiaaaans Bishop Potter 
e t for the Cleansing has followed up 
oF ea eteepete his letter to 


Mayor Van Wyck, to which we alluded 
last week, with a sermon to the men of 
the city, preached in old St. Paul’s Church, 
in which he set forth the Christian and 
civic duties of the men of the city in a 
solemn and searching way. His appeal 
has borne fruit already in a call by a com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce for 
a special meeting to be held on: the 27th, 
at which the propriety of that influential 
body’s throwing itself into the task of re- 
form on non-partisan lines will be de- 
bated and action taken, presumably in 
favor of the step, inasmuch as the move- 
ment has for sponsors some of the oldest 
and most influential members of the 
chamber, and inasmuch as there is no 
conceivable reason why the body should 
not so act. 

Bishop Potter thus far has refused to 
be drawn into the investigation which 
the Tammany police board is attempt- 
ing. He reiterates to these officials that 
he has specific evidence bearing on a given 
case of insult to clergymen of his diocese 
and of betrayal of duty by a police cap- 
tain, which evidence is at the disposal of 
the police commissioners in the form of 
aftidavits. But he will not be drawn into 
a disclosure of the mass of cumulative 
evidence which he has secured, and which 
the Tammany officials would be only too 
glad to have made public prematurely. 

That theft as well as collusion with 
vice and crime exists in New York is in- 
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timated by the report made to the Mer- 
chants’ Association of the city last week 
by a special commissioner, an expert ac- 
countant, who has been studying the ac- 
counts of the Water Department of the 
city. He reports that there is an appar- 
ent deficiency of about $4,000,000 in reve- 
nue from metered water supply during the 
past twelve years. The association, after 
accepting his ceport, decided to consider 
anew the thoroughness and honesty of 
many of the departmental reports of the 
city and to labor for a legislative investi- 
gation and such remedial legislation as 
may be necessary to alter the present de- 
fective systems of accounting. 

It is encouraging to see such bodies as 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Mer- 
chants’ Association alert. When the 
solid, substantial business men of the 
metropolis rise above partisanship and 
selfish considerations and squarely face 
the issue of honest, businesslike admin- 
istration of metropolitan affairs, then a 
reform may be expected. The prophet 
may preach until doomsday if the man in 
business does not act. 


In addition to the long- 
standing issue of the 
unpaid indemnity for 
our missionaries’ property destroyed in 
1895, the United States now has a distinct 
issue with Turkey growing out of the lat- 
ter’s refusal to grant an-exequatur to Dr. 
Thomas H. Norton, whom the United 
States has appointed United States con- 
sul at Harpoot, and has instructed to pro- 
ceed there whether he receives authority 
to do so from Turkey or not. Turkey 
contends that when it permitted the 
United States to establish a consulate at 
Erzroom it did so with an implied un- 
derstanding that the United States would 
not press its claim for a consulate at 
Harpoot. The United States admits that 
such was the tentative understanding 
then. But Great Britain since having 
secured a consulate at Harpoot the 
United States feels that it-must have one, 
too, and bases its claim on the article in 
the treaty of 1830 with the Porte in which 
it is agreed that 

The Sublime Porte may establish consuls in 
the United States of America and the United 
States may appoint their citizens to be con- 
suls or vice-consuls at the commercial plages 
in the dominions of the Sublime Porte, where 


it shall be needful to superintend the affairs 
of commerce. 


The United States 
and Turkey at Odds 


Too long American missionary and 
business interests in Turkey have been 
dependent upon the courage and good 
will of British consular representatives, 
and it is gratifying to see the United 
States pressing its claim as of right, not 
as heretofore as of favor. The battleship 
Kentucky is due off Smyrna this week, 
and her presence may make a charige in 
the attitude of Turkey. 

Germany and Turkey, lately the best of 
friends, are at odds now over the exclu- 
sive right which Germany claims to coal- 
ing privileges on an island in the Red Sea 
recently leased by Turkey to Germany. 
Turkey now denies that the lease carried 
a monopoly. 

Reports from the 
south and central 
China show that the country there is dis- 
turbed, and that the situation of the for- 


The Situation in China 
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eigner is precarious, notwithstanding the 
fine care that he has had from some of 
the viceroys, notably Chang Chi-Tung in 
Hupeh, to whom scores and hundreds of 
refugees from Shansi, Shensi, Honan and 
Szetchwan owe their lives. The efforts 
of the Reform League or China Inde- 
pendence Association to throw off the 
Manchu dynasty have come to naught. 
Their attempt has alienated from them 
the sympathy of such men as Dr. Griffith 
John, the venerable missionary, who de- 
nounces their methods—not their aim— 
as wicked and warns all good people to 
fight shy of them. 

The royal family are still absent from 

Peking, with no real indication of their 
immediate return. Punitive expeditions 
continue, ostensibly punitive, but really 
mainly for loot, according to some corre- 
spondents. The summary punishment of 
the Chinese at Paotingfu was so contrary 
to pledges given that the guilty should be 
sentenced and executed by Chinese offi- 
cials that the pledges of the representa- 
tives of the Powers no longer have much 
weight with Li Hung Chang. 
Great Britain never hav- 
ing formally informed the 
Powers that the Trans- 
vaal Repubic has ceased to be, and hav- 
ing determined that it was better to let 
Mr. Kruger travel about the world rather 
than arrest him, immure him at St. 
Helena and make a martyr of him, is 
now forced to see him as president de 
facto of the Transvaal receive honors and 
recognition from President Loubet of 
France and the queen of Holland, and to 
contemplate the spectacle of the French 
people venting their universal dislike of 
Great Britain under the guise of admira- 
tion for a great Boer hero. Unless the 
enthusiasm and spleen of the French 
people transcend the bounds of reason 
and law it is not likely that Kruger’s 
visit to France will lead to any friction 
between Great Britain and France, the 
French ministry having no desire to have 
a clash and being bound to avert it if pos- 
sible. Yet their desire to retain power has 
led them to satisfy the popular demand 
for some recognition of Kruger, and this 
he will have. But he will not get any- 
thing approaching a promise of inter- 
ference. 

Mr. Kruger intimates that he has docu- 
mentary evidence of a sensational sort 
which sooner or later will be made public, 
to the damage of Great Britain’s good 
name. The British people look calmly 
on as the French cavort and orate, confi. 
dent that no serious results will follow 
anything that the French may choose to 
do. Mr. Kruger in his first speech on 
French soil denounced the barbarities of 
the British army and pledged the Boers’ 
continued resistance to British attempts 
to rule. Certain it is that the Boers are 
still fighting, and that the British in 
“making a peace”’ by force of arms are 
of necessity injuring the innocent as well 
as the guilty. If, as is now the plan, Gen- 
eral Kitchener is given a free hand after 
General Roberts withdraws the campaign 
will be stern and ruthless. 


Paul Kruger’s 
French Reception 


As we go to press the 
prospect for agree- 
ment between the Powers as to a policy 
to be pursued in China is brighter than 


The Outlook for China 
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before leaving Manila he and the Y. mM. 
C. A, secretary there made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the city, and he affirms 
that there is no city in the United States 
of the same size which has so little crime, 


it has been during most of the past week. 
Up to Saturday last it seemed as if the 
only outcome would be a scramble for 
territory involving war with China, this 
producing a situation from which the 
United States would have to withdraw, 
saving as best she could her commercial 
interests by the demand for the ‘open 
door” throughout China, by whomsoever 
owned. For it is understood both at 
Washington and in foreign capitals 
that there is a limit of joint action with 
the Powers beyond which the United 
States will not go. It will not be party 
to a war ora seizure of territory. 

Now there seems to be more likelihood 
of a joint policy at Peking, which will 
not be so impracticable in its demands as 
to defeat the ends for which it nominally 
seeks. Russia, France, the United States 
and Japan are leading and will lead ina 
demand upon China with which she can 
reasonably comply. Germany and possi- 
bly Great Britain thus far have stood out 
for demands which were excessive and 
sure to lead to dismemberment. Now it 
is reported that the policy of the United 
States and Russia has triumphed, and 
that all the Powers are in harmony on a 
more feasible policy of punishment rather 
than one of revenge. That Secretary of 
State Hay’s latest statement of the posi- 
tion of the United States, made known to 
the Powers last week, but as yet kept 
from the public, had much to do with 
bringing about this joint moderate policy 
at last, we doubt not. 


Rev. John P. Hykes, agent 
The come for the American Bible 
peg nic Society in China, in his 
last letter describing conditions through- 
out the empire, is very pessimistic about 
the chances for resuming missionary work 
anywhere in the interior for a long time 
to come. Chaos reigns on all sides in al- 
most all the provinces. Rev. Dr. Arthur 
H. Smith, than whom there is no higher 
authority, writing in the December Mis- 
sionary Herald under date of Sept. 1, says 
that ‘‘on general principles he is confi- 
dent that it will be a long time before it 
will be either safe or wise for mission- 
aries to revisit the interior. The mere 
presence of an allied force in Peking does 
nothing to quiet the excited country near 
or far, but rather inflames it. Every day 
we hear of fresh gatherings of Boxers, 
and the allaying of this terrible storm 
may be the work of years, not to say 
decades.”” He writes as if he expected 
partition, and as if the proper policy as 
to future missionary work depended much 
upon the question of Russian, German or 
Japanese domination. in the several por- 
tions of the empire. Wherever Russia 
gains territory he predicts ‘‘a hard pre- 
liminary fight for mere toleration, with 
the danger of losing in substance what 
we may wrest from her in the form of 
shadow.” 


Chaplain O. C. Miller of the 
Fourth Cavalry United 
States army regular troops, 
who has been in the Philippines for four- 
teen months has returned to this country, 
and gives emphatic denial to the reports 
which found currency during the recent 
campaign relative to the immorality and 
drunkenness prevalent in Manila. Just 


The Truth 
About Manila 
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vice or drunkenness. The journalist who 
is chiefly responsible for these slanders 
on the American army in the Philippines 
is the same one whose study of the com. 
pany system of managing the liquor traf- 
fic in Scandinavia was so distorted and 
untrue that Messrs. Rowntree and Sher- 
well, the authors of the standard book 
The Temperance Problem and Social Re- 
form, had to come out with a pamphlet 
and expose his blunders and false infer- 
ences. 


gerlin, whose model city government 
we have heard so much about from 
critics of American municipal adminis- 
tration, is just now shocked by the reve- 
lations of corruption in high municipal 
official circles. 


The Hispano-American Congress in 
Madrid is reported to have formulated a 
scheme of compulsory arbitration for the 
settlement of all future disputes between 
the powers of South America—disputes 
which had become threatening and might 
soon have led to war had not this scheme 
been devised. 


One of the first duties of Congress will 
be to face and act intelligently and 
wisely upon increase of the army and 
navy of the country. The former should 
be permanently increased -t» at least 
twice if not thrice its former size; and 
the navy is so undermanned now that in 
case. of war we should be disastrously 
handicapped, the construction of vessels 
having greatly outrun the provision for 
officers and seamen. 


The determination of the Treasury offi- 
cials and the Republican party leaders to 
pass legislation at the coming session of 
Congress which will establish the gold 
standard beyond all question, and to elimi- 
nate from the revenue law certain provi- 
sions which now bring in about $30,000,000 
superfluous revenue, is gratifying to the 
people. The abolition of stamp taxes on 
checks, telegrams, deeds, mortgages and 
many legal documents will at once make 
life easier and less expensive for the peo- 
ple. It is peculiarly gratifying to know 
that it is also proposed to abolish the leg- 
acy taxes, as they now seriously diminish 
bequests to religious and philanthropic 
institutions. 


The local option bill came before the 
Vermont legislature for action last week 
and was rejected, we are glad to say, in 
the House by a vote of 140 to 92, and in 
the Senate by a vote of 17 to 12. Reports 
from Maine indicate that there is unusual 
activity throughout the state among the 
friends of the prohibitory law, and a 
stricter enforcement of the law in the 
larger towns and cities as the result of 
the election of a Prohibition sheriff in 
Cumberland County at the last election, 
who plans to stop the sale of all liquor in 
Portland after Jan. 1. South Dakota at 
the recent election voted against the plan 
to establish a state liquor dispensary. 
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Money and Education 


These two things appear to be insepa- 
rable. Colleges want not only skilled 
teachers, but buildings, libraries, observa- 
tories, laboratories, gymnasiums and ath- 
letic grounds. The realms of knowledge 
are constantly expanding, the require- 
ments of faculties and students are in- 
creasing, and colleges, in order to occupy 
these realms and supply these demands, 
are ambitious to expand. Money in large 
amounts is essential to satisfy this am- 
bition. 

The opinion seems to be prevalent that 
those who want money for educational 
purposes as aclass stand on higher ground 
morally than those who want to give it. 
It is claimed that givers ought to pass a 
critical examination concerning the meth- 
ods they have used in making their money 
and their motives in giving it, but that 
they have no right to examine trustees 
or professors as to what ideas their money 
is to be used to inculcate. We do not 
propose at this time to discuss the rela- 
tive moral standards of college profes- 
sors and of those who have endowed 
their professorships: 

But the ethical position appears to be 
unassailable that if institutions accept 
money conditionally, they are bound to 
live up to the conditions. A man is not 
likely to give money to support teachers 
who openly persuade others that his busi- 
ness career was discreditable.' To teach 
this may be a duty to society. Freedom 
of teaching is essential in a democracy. 
But to take the man’s money and use it 
to destroy his reputation is unreasonable. 
Prof. E. A. Ross is said to have been 
forced to leave his position in Leland 
Stanford University because he opposed 
in his teaching the views of one of its 
founders, Mrs. Stanford. Her husband 
and herself gave most of the millions 
which the university possesses. It is 
stated that Professor Ross advocates re- 
striction of the immigration of the Chi- 
nese and the ownership of public fran- 
chises by municipalities. Mrs. Stanford 
holds opposite views. It is said also 
that Professor Ross has spoken disparag- 
ingly of Senator Stanford’s methods of 
business in connection with the building 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad and the 
marketing of its securities. Mrs. Stan- 
ford may be wrong in her sociological 
views, and her deceased husband may de- 
serve censure. But his business career 
was known when the trustees of the uni- 
versity accepted the money and when the 
teachers accepted positions in it. Mrs. 
Stanford, it is said, by the rules of the 
institution, has supreme authority. The 
question in this case, then, is not con- 
cerning freedom of teaching, but con- 
cerning the ethics of accepting a posi- 
tion and refusing the conditions that ac- 
company it. We print elsewhere an il- 
luminating account, which shows a mixed 
condition of the public mind in CalifoY- 
nia, and suggests that elements in the 
situation are not yet made public. 

It would be better by far for the inter- 
ests of education if the teaching of our 
colleges were unhampered by restrictions, 
expressed or implied, connected with 
their endowments. But when the giver 
of the money is a partner with its admin- 
istrators the only freedom of teaching 
possible must consist with their substan- 
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tial agreement. Those who will be free 
from obligation must leave the money 
alone. The supposed necessity for costly 
buildings and apparatus and !arge endow- 
ments for professorial chairs is a more 
serious foe to freedom of teaching than 
any requirements made by wealthy givers 
that their views shall be represented. 

This further position also seems to us 
to be sound, that money offered’ without 
conditions for educational uses may be 
honorably received from any sources from 
which it is at all likely to come. The 
honor or dishonor associated with it will 
depend entirely on the use made of it by 
those who receive it. 

The urgency of many persons that col- 
leges shall refuse money offered by those 
who have grown rich through business 
methods which they question often is 
based on suspicion of aclass. No one asks 
that small sums shall be rejected. But the 
suspicion grows among those not bene- 
fited by the gifts that men who give large 
sums cannot have amassed them hon- 
estly. Whether or not the suspicion is 
well founded, money to which no condi- 
tions are attached is without moral taint. 
Whether it passes directly from the hands 
of such suspected persons to the college, 
or indirectly through other hands, the re- 
sponsibility of those who receive it is 
simply to gain from it the highest possi- 
ble ministry in giving to men and women 
the knowledge that will make them most 
useful to their fellowmen. : 





The Church of Christ in the 
Philippines 

It was to be expected that several de- 
nominations would enter the Philippine 
Islands as soon as the door opened to 
them. If those who go there to preach 
the gospel of Christ lay aside their de- 
nominational -distinctions and stand be- 
fore the Filipinos as representing simply 
the Church of Christ, the result will be 
no less salutary to the churches at home 
than to the new churches now being 
planted. The missionaries at work there 
desire to do this. Will the societies that 
send them consent ? 

A private letter recently written by a 
missionary of the Presbyterian: Board has 
come into our hands, which states facts 
convincingly on this matter. Six denomi- 
nations are, or are soon to be, at work in 
the Philippines. The writer says that 
their representatives are agreed in their 
desire to build up a church known only by 
the name “Iglesia Evangelica Filipina”’ 
—the Evangelical Church of the Philip- 
pines. This private letter has an apos- 
tolic flavor, with a message that deserves 
wide attention. We extract from it sey- 
eral sentences. 

The writer says: ‘Ourchurch has four 
men, all of the sort that will make for 
unity. The Methodist is a delightful 
man in every way. The Episcopal 
missionary is a brother clergyman indeed, 
and works in harmony with us. The 
Baptist has his headquarters at Lloilo, 
where we have our second station. We 
preceded him a little, getting a fine na- 
tive worker there who was trained in 
Spain and is a Baptist. He simply said, 
out of a generous heart that puts Christ 
first in everything, ‘You keep him,’ and 
went to the rooms to see how the two 
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missions could lay out work together.” 
“We learn that the ‘ Christian,’ who is 
daily expected, is of the same class. The 
Onited Brethren have written to us ask 
ing our advice about a field. I am hop- 
ing that we may forget to a large extent 
that we represent different denomina- 
tions. We have an ideal plan of unity 
and comity, if we can only get the boards 
at home to aid and encourage us by not 
insisting that we transplant our own par- 
ticular denomination.” 

This is the ideal of a young missionary 
entering on his first experience in a new 
field. Does it not commend itself to all 
intelligent friends of foreign missions ? 
The Protestant Christians of America de- 
sire to send to the Filipinos one gospel of 
faith in Our Lord Jesus Christ. They 
may prefer some one order of church gov- 
ernment among the many represented by 
the missionaries. They may develop one 
different from any of these, better suited 
than any of them to their character and 
temperament. If they receive the gospel, 
can we not trust the Holy Spirit to guide 
them to the order best adapted to their 
need ? 

The importance of our Protestant mis- 
sion to the Philippines at this crisis can- 
not be overstated. The writer of the 
letter above quoted finds that the hold 
of the Roman Catholic Church on a great 
many of the people is only formal, and 
that as soon as they find themselves set 
free from its legal compulsion and that 
they have liberty of worship they will 
break from that church in large numbers. 
If then they do not have leaders and 
teachers to show them the truth as given 
by Jesus Christ, they will drift away from 
him entirely. The fruits of the work so 
recently begun are encouraging. The 
Presbyterian missionary further says: 
‘“*We have a number who are anxious to 
unite with the church at the next com- 
munion. We have organized a church in 
lloilo with sixteen members and four 
more have since been received.” News 
from other missionaries is as hopeful. 

The Manila Freedom, a daily paper, of 
which the issue for Oct. 20 has just ar- 
rived, has an interesting account of a 
difficulty between the presidente of a town 
in Luzon and a friar padre. This paper 
makes no pretensions, so far as we can 
see, as a defender of Christianity. But 
it is unqualifiedly hostile to the friars 
and declares that the Protestant denomi- 
nations are spreading their more liberal 
doctrines most successfully among the 
people. By way of illustration it gives 
these incidents : 


Pandacan is actually a Protestant town. 
Over 400 natives are enrolled as members and 
they have their own church. The clergymen 
in charge believe them to be sincere, and they 
seem happy in the privilege of exercising 
freedom of conscience and following the foot- 
steps of Christ in the Protestant way. 

It appears that the presidente of Maliba and 
the padre in charge of the parish had some 
trouble. The presidente was advised of the 
methods of the Protestant congregation at 
Pandacan and the fact that there never had 
been any trouble with that church, and he 
decided to give the Protestants a chance and 
give the friars a rest. The result has been 
entirely satisfactory. The Filipinos are grad- 
ually realizing what freedom of conscience 
means. 


This is the propitious time, at the be- 


ginning of American missions to several 
millions of people who are destined to be 
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in some important sense related to our 
country in the future, to form a un‘on in 
these islands of all Protestants in one or- 
ganization, at least in such a federation 
that they shall work in harmony and 
without rivalry. Why may it not be 
done? We hope that Christians in 
America may yet be able to unite in 
sending to their Filipino brethren the 
ancient salutation, with only a slight 
change in spelling, ‘‘to all the saints in 
Christ Jesus which are in the Philippines, 
with the bishops and deacons, grace to 
you and peace from God Our Father and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Are Social Changes Likely to 
Affect Christianity 


We can judge the future by the past. 
As we look forward important changes in 
the condition of human society evidently 
are coming. But this has been equally 
true a hundred times already. Indeed, it 
almost always is true in some degree. 
Changes in the internal character and de- 
velopment of particular classes, in their 
mutual relations in economic conditions, 
in forms of government, in intellectual 
interests and purposes, and in many other 
respects, always are in prospect and al- 
ways actually occurring, and this will 
continue to be true hereafter. 

How have they affected Christianity ? 
What difference have they made to it? 
Very little. Much less than any one would 
have anticipated. In spite of every indi- 
cation to the contrary, it certainly is true 
that the gospel cf Jesus Christ never had 
a stronger or more general hold upon 
mankind than today. The proof is con- 
clusive upon a broad, thorough study of 
the whole situation. Social changes have 
had their effect in more than one way, 
but they have dealt with form rather than 
spirit, with method and not substance. 

The controlling fact, that which renders 
it impossible for such changes to weaken 
the power of Christianity over men in 
any deep or lasting sense, is the fact that 
human nature remains essentially the 
same. Human sin continues to exist and 
to need forgiveness and salvation. Human 
sorrow continues to need consolation. 
Human ignorance of spiritual things and 
human weakness continue to need en- 
lightenment and strength. The genera- 
tions do not alter the nature or the neces- 
sities of the heart of man, and they do 
not lessen the sufficiency of the gospel as 
the only remedy forthem. Greater social 
changes may be destined to occur hereafter 
than any heretofore, and the manner of 
proclaiming the truths of the gospel may 
alter. Less emphasis may be put hereaf- 
ter on collateral but unessential doctrines. 
But the great, vital, elemental truths of 
Christianity are eternal and human soci- 
ety never will, never can, dispense with 
them. 


In Brief 
Our third Christian World number measures 


up, we trust, to the standard set for it by its 
two predecessors. We believe that the large 


amount of diversified matter which its sixty 
pages contain will repay a careful reading of 
all who wish to learn about the significant 
events in the religious world, which never be- 
fore presented so many attractive themes to 
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the journalist. Readers of Mr. Martin’s won- 
derfully interesting account of A Book With 
a History should connect with his article the 
one immediately following it, by Prof. George 
S. Coe, which presents the other side of the 
shield and points out the vast gulf between 
modern ideas of religious culture and those 
which prevailed up to within the memory of 
many now living. It is not necessary to 
enumerate other valuable features of this 
number, but we are sure that the multitudes 
of admirers of that great Christian, Phillips 
Brooks, will welcome the review of Professor 
Allen’s memoir of him which is just ready for 
the market. 

The death of Willibald Beyschlag, D. D., 
aged seventy-seven, the eminent German Prot- 
estant theologian, long a professor at Halle, 
and a voluminous writer, removes one of the 
great figures of German theological circles. 





* All sorts and conditions of men”’ have as- 
sisted Mr. Martin in securing information in 
regard to the Book of Hearts. Grateful ac- 
knowledgment is made to libraries, Catholic 
clergymen and other scholars in Boston, New 
York, Cambridge, Andover, Princeton, Wood- 
stock College, etc., for courteous aid in the 
attempt to trace the history of this old book. 


If any think we have been unduly severe in 
our catechism on page 811, let them read The 
Churchman’s editorial on Ritual Anarchy, de- 
scriptive of the event to which the catechism 
refers. To be sure The Churchman refers 
more especially to the manner of service used 
at the consecration and the tampering with 
the Book of Common Prayer which was in- 
dulged in by the prelates. 
also, to the “‘kiss of peace,” the placing of a 
miter upon the new bishop’s head and his en- 
thronement, and the ¢all upon the people to 
kneel and receive the new bishop’s blessing 
as he was escorted about the church by the 
other bishops. The Churchman does not at- 
tempt to decide whether such things ought to 
be, but it very frankly declares that, as the 
laws and customs of the churea now are, it is 
lawless procedure, especially reprehensible in 
bishops. 


The Trouble at Stanford 
University 
BY PROF. ©, 8. NASH, D. D., OAKLAND 


It is to be hoped that some satisfactory 
explanation will be given the public for 
the dismissal of Professor Ross from the 
chairof sociology. For lack of it the uni- 
versity is losing standing. Its high and 
wide esteem was shown by the handsome 
majority at the late election in favor of 
exempting its property from taxation. 
Now criticism is bringing a number of 
damaging counts against it. The revul- 
sion of feeling has been swift and strong. 
Dr. Ross has the outspoken sympathy of 
laboring men, of all, indeed, who stand 
for individual independence in freer so- 
cial conditions, and of all who believe in 
liberty of speech in and from our educa- 
tional institutions. These see here, as in 
the cases of President Andrews and Pro- 
fessors Ely, Bemis and Herron, “a mar- 
tyr in the cause of progress and free 
speech,” and they will hardly credit Pres- 
ident Jordan’s published statement that 
this case has no element of such martyr- 
dom. Others believe Dr. Ross the victim 
of the money power which has access to 
Mrs. Stanford’s ear. Still others, led by 
a prominent daily sheet, declare that Re- 
publican partisanship has thrown out the 
rather aggressive Democratic professor. 


But it objects, 


A large party, including many alumni, 
think the dismissal for indiscretion rea. 
sonable, yet many of these agree with 
Dr. Ross’s friends that the affair has 
been so ill managed as to harm the uni- 
versity seriously. It was shrewdly with- 
held over election to save the taxation 
amendment, which it certainly would 
have killed. 

President Jordan has hitherto stood as 
the real head of the institution. He now 
confesses himself desirous, but unable, 
to retain Dr. Ross, and throws the whole 
responsibility upon Mrs. Stanford. Thus 
the president loses prestige, and the insti- 
tution suffersagain. Moreover, it is freely 
asserted that Dr. Jordan has been far 
more intemperate in speech than Dr, 
Ross, and that, for instance, the present 
national Administration and the expan. 
sion movement have had few more im- 
moderate critics. And the present inci- 
dent has struck indignant fire from cer. 
tain other Stanford professors who resent 
the apparent attack upon their independ. 
ence. 

Present advices seem to indicate that 
Mrs. Stanford may have reasons justify- 
ing her action, that the matter might 
have been handled more wisely, that the 
legislature, though permitted by the pop- 
ular vote, will not remove the burden of 
$20,000 to $30,000 of taxes, that the uni- 
versity will be some time in recovering 
ground held since its founding and lost in 
a day, and that existing antagonism to 
men and social forms representing power 
and privilege has been sharpened. These 
serious consequences may be mitigated 
somewhat if a sufficient explanation of 
the irritating cause can be made. 


The Modern Bishop 


BY REV. 8S. D. MC CONNELL 


[ Rev. S. D. McConnell, D. D., of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Brooklyn, who writes this charac- 
ter sketch of Bishop Potter, is one of the out- 
spoken Broad Churchmen in the Protestant 
Episcopal fold who always says precisely 
what he thinks no matter how much crockery 
in the china shop may be shattered. At the 
recent Protestant Episcopal Church Congress 
he urged his brethren to quit speculating as 
to what their relations of dependence upon or 
independence of the Episcopal communions of 
Great Britain and Europe were; and frankly 
try and come into relations of interdepend- 
ence with the other Christian denominations in 
the United States. ‘“ For God’s sake,” he said, 
“let us call them churches and avoid that 
waste of time and attitude of superiority 
which comes from calling them ‘other ecclesi- 
astical bodies.’” If one wishes to read a col- 
lection of candid essays let him get Dr. Mc- 
Connell’s latest book, Essays Doctrinal and 
Practical.—Eprrors. } 


If Archbishop Corrigan were to remon- 
strate with the police force of New York 
for having put obstacles in the way of his 
churches’ work his remonstrance would 
probably be effective to correct that par- 
ticular offense. The chances are, how- 
ever, that his remonstrance would be 
quietly conveyed by some private person 
to some high official, who would intimate 
to him that the course which his under- 
strappers were pursuing would be danger- 
ous to the organization. Behind the 
notification weuld lie the political power 
to make or to mar which ipheres in the 
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ecclesiastical state of Rome. Whether 
the mere existence of such power is well or 
ill in a democracy like ours I will not dis- 
cuss. There is something to be said on 
both sides. ‘ 

When Dr. Parkhurst would correct the 
corrupt administration of a great city he 
organizes a crusade. With the fiery zeal 
of a Hebrew prophet, combined with the 
patience and adroitness of a modern pol- 
itician, he marshals the organized indig- 
nation of the community and leads it in a 
fierce assault upon intrenched iniquity. 
In his ranks are all the Brutuses and 
John Baptists. 

When Bishop Potter deems the time fit 
to rebuke some insoient wrong he ad- 
dresses his remonstrance plainly and 
openly to the chief magistrate, who must 
needs give it attention. Behind it lies 
that very remarkable aggregate of moral 
and religious forces which has grown up 
about the Bishop of New York, or which 
are glad to accept him as their spokes- 
man. With the single exception of the 
present amazing governor of the state, 
there is probably no man in Greater New 
York whose word goes for so much. This 
well-earned eminence ought to be enough 
to satisfy the noblest ambition of the best 
man. It needs, however, to be accounted 
for. 

Custom and tradition have always al- 
lowed to the bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church a place of his own in 
the life of our Eastern cities and would 
have accorded it also in Western cities if 
at the right time the bishops had been 
the men to fill it. Generally this place 
has been held by men who appreciated 
both its dignity and its power for good. 
Four men, however, one living and three 
dead, have been easily the first citizens of 
their metropolis. These were: Alonzo 
Potter in Philadelphia, Samuel Harris in 
Detroit, Phillips Brooks in Boston and 
Henry C. Potter in New York. Unlike 
each other in striking respects, certain 
qualities of mind and heart marked all 
these alike. 

It is always unsafe to appraise a man 
while he is alive, but the present bishop 
of New York has probably lived long 
enough to warrant us in giving him the 
primacy. At any rate the magnitude in 
scale upon which it has been given him 
to work passes all. 

A bishop who is trusted and liked—I do 
not say loved, for that is an affection 
which no man can expect from more 
than a few of his fellows—by his clergy, 
who has the hearty good will of all the 
ministry beyond his own church, who has 
been stamped by the business world as a 
man of sense, whom the literary and 
artistic world holds in personal affection, 
whom the social world recognizes as a 
power to be reckoned with, who has been 
habitually alert to seize the opportunities 
for the advancement of the church whose 
fortunes he guides, who in discipline has 
tempered justice with tenderness, who 
when debate runs high has held an even 
course and kept the friendship of all con- 
testants, this, we may fairly say, is the 
Bishop of New York. 

It has been given to few men to fill a 
nobler station or to fill it more nobly; a 
church and a city wish him health and 
long life because they believe him to be a 
good Christian, a good citizen, a coura- 
geous man and a wise bishop. 





Pencilings 


BY A PERIPATETIC 


The world still has the type of ascetic, mys- 
tic Christian who could say of Goethe’s views 
of self-culture, as did Coventry Patmore, that 
he hated them, and that he had a great antipa- 
thy to the Greek ideals of beauty and self- 
realization, so much so that he found comfort in 
the primitive tradition respecting Christ—that 
he was a little, ugly, insignificant person. 

If one of these persons by chance has wan- 
dered in or been taken to the lectures which 





PROF, E. H. GRIGGS 


Prof. Edward Howard Griggs has been giving 
and is still giving in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
under the auspices of the Twentieth Century 
Club, he has not found the lecturer show- 
ing the slightest sympathy with his point of 
view. Life to Professor Griggs is an orb, not 
a segment, and his Christianity is of the kind 
that full fills life through addition and not 
by subtraction. 

It isa long time since Boston has seen any 


‘such attitude of discipleship on the part of 


its best people toward a teacher as it is now 
witnessing. Theaudience to which the Twen- 
tieth Century Club first introduced Professor 
Griggs to play upon and mold as he would 
was one of choice quality. But his fame has 
steadily drawn to the lectures professional 
and business men and women, who do not 
give up time on Saturday mornings save to lec- 
turers of the choicer kind. From Lorimer 
Hall the audience has removed to Tremont 
Temple, and at present writing it numbers at 
least 900. The general theme chosen by Pro- 
fessor Griggs is Ethical Interpretations of So- 
cial Progress, with such interesting sub-topics 
as The Dynamic Character of Personal Ideals, 
The Content of the Ideal of Life, Greek and 
Christian Ideas in Modern Civilization, The 
Ethics of Social Reconstruction, The New 
Social Ideal, and Public Education and the 
Problem of Democracy. It would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the alluring qualities of 
the thought and manner of the lecturer. 
Those who plan to take up the by no means 
easy task of mediating between philosophy 
and ethics on the one side and the pop- 
ular intelligence on the other would do well 
to make a study of Professor Griggs’s meth- 
ods and atmosphere. It is his own and rare 
to be sure, and unique perhaps, but nev- 
ertheless imitable to a degree. Under the 
spell of his voice and choice language you 
are likely to overlook the progression and 
sanity of his thought. But if so you are 
made aware of the latter qualities when in 
the seclusion of your closet you think the talk 
over. These qualities are pre-eminently re- 
vealed in the discussions which follow the lec- 
tures, when the lecturer is subjected to ques- 
tions which he cannot anticipate. It is then 
that the more masculine, virile, sane side of 
the man comes out as perhaps it does not or 
cannot in the lecture, and you are forced to 
confess that he is a voice and not an echo. 
That he is an original thinker Professor Griggs 
would be the last to claim. Neither is he a 


_ its base. 
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brilliant phrase-maker or stylist. But he can 
take it to his heart that he is an uncommon 
mediator of the best th ught of the world in 
the realms of religion, philosophy, ethies and 
science, and that he is doing a work of syn- 
thetic statement which all thoughtful men 
realize sadly needs to be done in these days, 
and doing it too in a terminology understood 
of the people and satisfying to their hunger. 

Professor Griggs is not a Puritan, although 
appreciating the work the Puritans did and 
the truth which they emphasized. His gospel 
is not one of renunciation, like that of Tol- 
stoi or Sheldon, althowgh he knows that re- 
nunciation has its place in life and crowns it. 
But to him it is the peak of the mountain, not 
Self-realization he holds usually 
must precede self-sacrifice. Christianity, at 
least as it is set forth in the explicit teach- 
ings of Jesus and his immediate followers, 
needs the correlative idea for which the 
Greeks stood, namely, self-realization. 

To the teachers and parents interested in 
their children’s highest welfare Professor 
Griggs comes with a vivifying message, mini- 
mizing institutionalism and mechanism and 
emphasizing the value of personality. To the 
worldling he comes with a call to high living, 
to discard conventionalities where they thwart 
life. To the artist and lover of the «esthetic, 
whose ideal has been beauty and self-realiza 
tion alone, he preaches the moralities and the 
higher beauty of service and self-sacrifice for 
humanity. 

Professor Griggs’s life career is symbolical. 
Born in Minnesota in 1868, educated in Indi- 
ana, a teacher by profession, having served 
for a time as professor of ethics in Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University—but apparently 
without making much impression on the uni- 
versity’s concept of intellectual freedom—he 
early found that he had a message to men to 
declare, and today he is one of the best known 
lecturers—and I would add preachers—in this 
country. Today—does she realize it—Boston 
is sitting at the feet of a Westerner drinking 
in wsthetics, philosophy, religion, pedagogies ! 
which, as I have said, is a significantly sym- 
bolical fact. Indeed, 1 sometimes wonder 
whether Bostonians realize how much of their 
regular spiritual pabulum today comes to 
them from the mouths and pens of men born 
and reared far from the Golden Dome. 

It should be said that the photograph of 
Professor Griggs reproduced herewith repre- 
sents him in his least pacific and mellow 
mood. I saw the same expression on his face 
last week just after he had squarely answered 
a searching question from a clergyman, who 
was grieved to discover that Professor Griggs 
did not find the explicit teaching of Christian- 
ity full orbed. But it is not his most charac- 
teristic expression. 


The memory of Dr. R. S. Storrs will long 
continue to be a power in Brooklyn. The 
speakers and the audience at the memorial 
service in the Church of the Pilgrims, Nov. 
18, were of the sort that testified to his emi- 
nence in the thoughts of leaders in church 
and state. Dr. Lyman, who made the prin- 
cipal address—a noble, beautiful tribute— 
told this characteristic incident of him in con- 
nection with the American Board contro- 
versy: “I once said to him: ‘Dr. Storrs, if 
you were dead and I could say but one word 
at your grave, what should it be?’ He an- 
swered, instantly: ‘This: that I have always 
contended for principles, but never hated 
men.’” In this connection we take the 
liberty of printing this extract from a pri- 
vate letter of a man in the circle of Dr. Storrs’s 
most intimate friends: ‘Dr. Storrs was ac- 
counted a conservative, and Dr. Dewey is 
credited to the new school of thought, but I 
do not think that there are many men, if any, 
in our denomination whose expression of be- 
lief would have come nearer to Dr. Storrs in 
spirit and in general attitude on fundamen- 
tals than Dr. Dewey’s.” 
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A Modern Minister’s Theological Beliefs 


The Statement of Faith Presented by Rev. H. P. Dewey, D.D., to the Council in Brooklyn, Nov. 15, 1900 


{It is everywhere recognized that the pres- 
ent is a period of transition in theological be- 
lief. Probably no religious question is of 
greater popular interest than this—What do 
ministers hold to be true concerning God, the 
Bible, the pegson of Jesus Christ, salvation, 
human duty and the hereafter? Happily, 
Congregational ministers are not under obli- 
gation to accept any formal creed. They 
state freely and fearlessly their convictions 
when occasion arises. The installation of Dr. 
H. P. Dewey as pastor of one of the most 
prominent churches in the country, with the 
assistance of a thoroughly representative coun- 
cil of Congregationalists, furnished an occa- 
sion for his statement of belief herewith pub- 
lished, which we are confident will be read 
with as much attention as any sermon we 
could present. We also regard Dr. Dewey’s 
statement as expressing, from the point of 
view of personal experience, what in the 
main is held by Congregationalists generally 
as the substance of the gospel of Christ.— 
* Epirors. | 


When in the upper room Jesus washed 
the disciples’ feet and performed the act 
under the impulse of the consciousness 
that he had come from God and was go- 
ing to God, he did more than give his 
followers an example of humble, self-de- 
nying service. He illustrated the atti- 
tude of mind in which they should live 
and do all their work. The first require- 
ment for the minister who would walk in 
the steps of the great Master is a domi- 
nating sense of God. The beginning and 
the close of his life, its origin and its des- 
tiny, must be felt to lie within the plan 
and power of a divine Being, for in that 
recognition alone can he find the sufficient 
incentives to a faithful ministry. A 
proper and logical statement of Christian 
belief, therefore, begins with a declara- 
tion of faith in God. Asa personal pos- 
session that faith has come to me, as it 
has come to many others, in three ways. 
I have received it as an inheritance from 
parents who made it the chief support of 
their lives and earnestly taught it to me 
as the most precious gift in their power; 
from a church established for its mainte- 
nance, wherein I have been nourished 
from infancy as in a home; and from a 
general social environment within which 
traditions and customs and standards of 
life of its creating have been honored and 
invested with an' atmosphere charged 
with its influences, and breathed as natu- 
rally and almost as unconsciously as that 
inhaled by the lungs. 

In the course of time this transmitted 
faith has been confronted by a spirit of 
inquiry—a spirit provoked both by the 
speculative desire to probe the hidden and 
mysterious and by a real concern lest the 
theistic position was taken upon insecure 
foundations. The questioning mood has 
been rewarded by answers which have 
carried the assurance that behind and in 
all things is a Supreme Being, who has 
created and is sustaining and guiding the 
universe with rational and moral ends in 
view. 

The forceful reasonings of philosophy, 
the strong implications of science, the at- 
tested facts of history, have verified my 
confidence. The realm of matter and the 


realm of spirit have both been vocal with 
confirming evidence: the natural world 
telling its marvelous story of unfolding 
and development, from the simple to the 
complex, from the lower to the higher, 
filling me with awe and reverence as I 
have contemplated its wonders; and the 
personal world of man in his constitution 
and history—of man standing at the head 
of the evolutionary process, yet thinking 
not to have reached his intended goal, 
feeling within himself half developed ca- 
pacities, conscious of obligation to a law 
imposed from without, dreaming ever of 
a larger, completer life, instinctively 
pressing toward the infinite as the native 
home of his soul, and sensible, as he 
yearns and strives, of a power upon him 
and in him, not his own, that in some 
measure molds his circumstances and de- 
termines his course. The faith gained by 
inheritance and by reflection has been 


sanctioned by personal experience. 


THE TOUCH OF THE DIVINE LIFE 


The chiefest confirmation of my belief 
in God is his felt influence upon my life. 
Autobiographies are unsatisfactory when 
they attempt soul history; from the na- 
ture of the case they must be incomplete, 
and they are likely to seem unreal. I can 
claim no open vision, no very mystical 
communions, but I recognize in the or- 
dering of certain events of my life a fac- 
tor that bears providential marks. 

An unforeseen purpose has often dé- 
clared itself in the retrospect. There 
have been times when I have been con- 
strained to say of some experience, with 
Jacob of old: ‘Surely the Lord was in 
this place and I knew it not”; times, 
again, at the breaking of day after a night 
of conflict, when I have received a bless- 
ing as from a vanishing angel’s lips ; times 
when conscience has spoken so distinctly 
in approval and in rebuke that I have 
seemed to hear an audible voice; times 
when refreshing calm has followed prayer 
and my heart has been suddenly exalted 
and filled with hope and cheer, as though 
the quickened imagination had really be- 
held the Father’s face; times when duty 
has been so commanding and truth so 
luminous and winning and faith has been 
so greatly invigorated that it has been 
as though a door were opened from with- 
out leading into a new day of promise 
and joy. And these experiences have 
done for me what similar experiences 
have done for many a soul—they have 
left an impression, from which I could 
not escape if I would, that I am dealing 
with a personal God, who is influencing 
my life for his own wise intents, who 
seeks my obedience and co-operation and 
is ever willing to lead and strengthen 
and comfort me if I trustfully obey his 
will. 

GOD IN THE BIBLE 

The God who thus makes himself 
known in the experience of an individual 
life also reveals himself in the experience 
of nations and races. He is the Eternal 
Word, ever uttering himself to his crea- 
tures. Especially did he make himself 
known to the Jewish people. The Scrip- 


tures of the Old and New. Testaments 
are the record of the wonderful process 
through which the divine self-disclosure 
was made ; on the manward side they are 
the record of the life of a people awaken- 
ing more and more to the light and power 
of the revelation. Extensive in compass 
as the Book is, the Bible is yet from first 
to last only a history—a history of God’s 
revealing of himself to the mind and 
heart and conscience of a selected people 
and of that people’s ascent in the moral 
and spiritual scale as the divine know)- 
edge is received and appropriated. As 
such, its authority is only in matters per- 
taining to its distinctive province. It is 
a rule of faith and practice respecting 
what is moral and religious. Yet it is 
not a code of morals, though it contains 
the essential moral principles which must 
be basal in every sufficient system of 
ethics; nor is it a system of theology, 
though it presents the vital facts and 
truths which must be structural elements 
in every adequate creed. We find, not, 
as some one has said, the astronomy of 
faith in the Bible, but the eternal stars ; 
not the geology, but the enduring strata 
of rock; not the biology, but the imper- 
ishable elements of life. It has no abso- 
lute confirmation of any cherished theo- 
logical tenet, nor does it give indisput- 
able warrant for any special form of or- 
dinance. The devotee of an ecclesias- 
tical polity will turn to its pages in a vain 
search for unimpeachable sanction of his 
Episcopacy, or his Presbyterianism, or 
his Congregationalism, or his Catholi- 
cism. Butif denominationalism is not in 
the Book, the abiding pillars which sustain 
the universal church, both temporal and 
spiritual, are there. Explicit doctrine 
may not be declared by it, but if the 
atonement is not to be found Calvary is; 
if one looks in vain for the Trinity, Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Ghost are in evidence ; 
though one is disappointed in a quest for 
a definitely outlined eschatology, he dis- 
covers the certain realities of resurrec- 
tion and immortality. Yes, in all and 
through all that is written, there is given 
the biography of Jesus Christ. Does 
some one say, There are moral defects in 
the Old Testament—slavery is there, 
polygamy is there, and uncondemned? 
I do not dispute him, but bid him remem- 
ber that the Bible is the record of a de- 
velopment, the narrative of a progress. 
The rays of light fall clear and distinct 
upon the floor through the pane of trans- 
parent glass; through another window, 
colored and darkened, the light enters in 
a diffused glow, but both the brilliant 
rays and the dim are to be traced in con- 
verging lines tothe centralsun. Through 
all the darkened veils of superstition and 
ignorance and sin hanging before the 
eyes of Israel, as well as through the 
purer and clearer mind of prophet and 
seer, we behold the lines of light that 
have their focus and source in the Christ 
that is to be. The ancient people drank 
of the spiritual Rock that followed them, 
though the waters which they took to 
their lips were often stained and polluted. 
All that is before Christ in the Old Tes- 
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tament points forward to him, and all 
that is after Christ in the New Testa- 
ment reflects him, and the measure both 
of the truth and of the error of the Book 
is told by the testing of that supreme 
luminary. 


THE BIBLE THE, BOOK OF LIFE 


Is the Bible an imperfect book? Cer- 
tainly, for it is the most intensely human 
book that has ever been written. But 
when I bring my humanness to its hu- 
manness it finds me as no other litera- 
ture does. I come to it in weakness and 
it imparts strength; I come to it in sad- 
ness and it throws a light upon my dark- 
ened way; I come to it in selfisliness and 
it enlarges my heart, it purifies my mo- 
tive. It seems, indeed, to usher me into 
an unseen Presence, to exhale an atmos- 
phere which is moral and spiritual tonic. 
For practical purposes it is to me in very 
truth the Book of Life. Its authority is 
the authority of its truth, which gains 
the assent of my reason and wins my 
heart and enlists my will, and I know 
that it is inspired because it inspires. 

From the tinie when his Spirit first 
strives in the reproving conscience of 
the sinning parents to the time when the 
rapt ears of John hear the invitation of 
infinite hope ‘The Spirit and the bride 
say come,” the Biblical writings are to 
be taken as the history of the influence 
upon the life of men of the Eternal Word, 
who for thirty-three years was bodied 
forth in the flesh. The visible history of 
that Word is written for us in the four 
gospels, supplemented and confirmed by 
the independent testimony of St. Paul. 
Criticism has not shaken the essential 
integrity of the story. The external, and 
especially the internal, evidence as to 
its genuineness remains in unimpaired 
strength. The consistent portrait which 
is given of a unique and unparalleled 
personality beyond the power of human 
ability to conceive and set forth is its 
own irrefutable witness. .. . 


THE REVELATION IN JESUS 


The personality of Jesus is a disclosure 
of the infinite reaches of the heart and 
mind and will and conscience, and it 
seems not strange that there should re- 
side in that personality a power to con- 
trol, in some measure at least, the so- 
called natural forces. 

In this Jesus we behold the ideal man. 
He gathers up into himself the common 
human nature and fulfills and glorifies 
its latent powers and capacities. We see 
in him our own selves at their best. He 
is the actual consummation of the man- 
hood that has haunted our own dreams 
as a possibility. He, we instinctively 
feel, is the man we ought to be, and the 
man in some measure we can be. And 
as we recognize in him the realization of 
our own highest conceptions and desires, 
the full flowering of abilities that are 
but dormant or but feebly exercised, we 
discover investing his ideal human life a 
something that is as the background of a 
picture which gives effective setting to 
every object represented or, as the key 
in which a tune is pitched, heard in every 
note that is struck. It is said that Dr. 
Arnold appeared to those who knew him 
to be interpenetrated with a sense of the 
invisible.. Supremely is this the impres- 
sion which is made upon us by Jesus. 
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We observe his profound spiritual in- 
sight; we mark how ruled he is by mo- 
tives drawn from the will and love of the 
Highest, in whose presence he seems 
ever to abide; we hear in his words a 
message charged with eternal truth and 
ringing with a note of absolute author- 
ity; we behold, glowing through all his 
personality, a strange, unearthly light, 
and as, with the spell of this impression 
upon us, we reflect how it accords with 
his own distinct avowal, uttered out of 
sincerest conviction, that he sustains an 
intimate and unique relation to God, we 
are led by him irresistibly into the holy 
of holies. By an influence more potent 
than argument we are persuaded that 
the human Jesus is divine. 

Furthermore, the human in Jesus is 
seen to be the reflection of the divine in 
him. It is the great distinction of Chris- 
tianity that it shows us God by revealing 
to us our ideal of self. The highest in 
the human is the outshining of the di- 
vine. Long since we were made to rec- 
ognize the real humanness of Jesus. 
We have not yet sufliciently emphasized 
that his perfect humanness is the inter- 
preter of his divineness. 


THE MIND OF THE MASTER 


The mind of the Master, his abounding 
sympathy, his unselfish devotion to oth- 
ers, his keen moral sense, his sane view 
of life is the perfectest setting forth of 
the noblest and loftiest in human life; it 
is the exhibition in time of the eternal 
humanness of God. In Jesus, then, we 
have the guaranty of our own essential 
kinship with the Eternal One—that we 
are in the image of God, partakers of his 
nature, in very truth his offspring. The 
Sonship of the divinely human Christ is 
the voucher for the natural sonship to 
which all men are born. Let us not be 
afraid of anthropomorphism ; there is an 
abiding truth at its heart. When the 
Greeks conceived their gods in the like- 
ness of their heroes, when the Romans 
bowed in worship before the exalted Cx- 
sar, when the church, losing her Christ 
in the clouds, sought to retain her hold 
upon him through the adoration of the 
Virgin and saint, there was pathetically 
indicated the craving of the human soul 
for fellowship witha divine Being hav- 
ing an essential affinity with its own 
nature. ... 

ETERNAL SONSHIP 


This union of the divine and human 
manifested in the personality of Jesus, 
and representing and illustrating the es- 
sential kinship between God and man, 
is, we have reason to believe, the forth 
showing of an eternal relationship. He 
who while on earth designates himself 
as at once Son of Man and Son of God 
declares that he has had a glory with the 
Father before the world was. His Son- 
ship is eternal—the logical supplement to 
the eternal Fatherhood. 


THE TRINITY 


Sonship and Fatherhood are completed 
in a third distinction in the divine per- 
sonality, which is designated as the Holy 
Ghost. It is the name which denotes 
God’s energizing presence in his creation, 
The conception of the threefold nature of 
God is one which cannot be stated in pre- 
cise terms, and it is inevitable that it 
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should be somewhat vague and illusive, 
for it presumes to enter a realm too vast 
for finite minds to explore. For practi- 
cal purposes we may be content to repose 
our minds in the surface meaning of the 
three names which the New Testament 
uses together and upon an apparent 
equality, with no attempt to sound the 
metaphysical depths beneath them. The 
God infinite in wisdom, power and love is 


“the Author of our being; he once mani- 


fested himself to men in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth and so declared the 
reality and nature of his Fatherhood; he 
ever attends us as an invisible presence, 
taking the things of Christ and showing 
them unto us—this is a Trinity that we 
can comprehend and appropriate in our 
faith. If we seek not only to know God 
in his relation to his world, but also to 
know what he is in the constitution of 
his own being, the triune conception, 
clouded and unsatisfactory as any at- 
tempted statement of it must be, is the 
one to which reason can most easily ad- 
just itself. It comports best with the 
great postulates which the “intelligent 
mind is constrained to make concerning 
the Absolute Being. It declares his 
transcendence and his immanence, and in 
doing so saves us from deism on the one 
hand and from pantheism on the other— 
from the thought of a God who is absent 
from his world and from the thought of a 
God who is identical with his world; it 
preserves his unity and his manifoldness; 
it fills infinite force with the contents of 
personality. If the mathematics con- 
fuses me, I am yet less perplexed by try- 
ing to ccnceive three in one and one in 
three than by attempting to think of one 
that is not susceptible of partition. If I 
am plunged into mystery, so also am I 
when I seek to analyze my own nature, 
which wills and reasons and feels, and in 
each one of these activities engages the 
other two, and preserves in all three the 
identity of the conscious self. The Trin- 
ity may be an inexplicable doctrine, but 
it tenaciously retains its hold upon the 
Christian mind. The church has some- 
times veered away from it, but only to 
return to it again. It commands the rea- 
son while confounding it, and we may be- 
lieve that it does so because the mystery, 
inscrutable as it is, and ever must be, is 
the mystery of reality. 


THE ATONEMENT 


The purpose of Christ is to bring to 
realization the ideal humanity to which 
the race is born as to a birthright, to 
make men know and enjoy their sonship 
and brotherhood in the Father’s house. 
This is the mission which brings to pass 
the incarnation. 

It is not merely a rescue mission. 
Doubtless the sinfulness of the race gave 
impulse to it in the heart of the Eternal 
Father and may, in a measure, have de- 
termined the fullness of time for the 
coming of Christ and the manner of his 
coming, but his benign errand, unmistak- 
ably the work of redemption from sin, is 
more than that—it is the work of devel- 
opment and enlargement of the whole 
life toward the Christ standard, toward 
the attainment of likeness to his Sonship. 
The chief impediment is the selfishness of 
the human heart, and ethos he 
mary effort in the mG 
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Selfishness separates a man from God 
as it separated the prodigal’ from his 
father’s house. Just how the home com- 
ing is brought about we may not be able 
to describe. The reconciliation of an err- 
ing man with his God through Cnrist is 
a fact to be rejoiced in rather than to be 
fully explained. The self-denying Christ, 
whose death is the supreme event ex- 
pressive of his devotion, discloses the 


love of God, and in the light of that love’ 


the baseness of sin; the double revelation 
excites repentance, and repentance in 
turn secures forgiveness. But the mag- 
net of the cross does more than quiet the 
rebellious heart; it urges on to the ideal 
of manhood which it glorifies, and makes 
the crucified One a spiritual power in the 
soul. The life of Christ is the light of 
men. We have life by eating his body 
and drinking his blood—that is, by cul- 
tivating his spirit, by making his life the 
dominant influence in our lives. ‘‘Sal- 
vation,”’ as Bushnell once said, “is being 
thoroughly Christed.”’ 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


The mission of Christ is not merely to 
bring men to the ideal which he sets be- 
fore them, but to bring man to that ideal ; 
the dream and expectation cherished by 
the apostle Paul when he pictures the 
attainment of the race unto the full- 
grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ. The 
proclamation of the kingdom of God so 
prominent in the gospel message supple- 
ments and completes the idea of sonship 
in the idea of brotherhood. 


. THE CHURCH 


The naturalized subjects of the king- 
dom of God are those who render obedi- 
ence to Christ and who honor his law of 
righteousness and his law of love in their 
relations to one another. In its most 
comprehensive definition the kingdom in- 
cludes those who seek to conform to the 
Christ ideal. Moreover, it is the privi- 
lege and duty of the citizens of the king- 
dom to associate themselves together in 
organized bodies, that Christian belief 
and worship and fellowship may be main- 
tained and extended. The visible church 
has its sanction not only in the explicit 
or inferential appointment of the Master 
himself, but in the fact that, as an in- 
stitution, it is essential to the perpetua- 
tion and dissemination of the gospel. 
Therefore the obligation to support and 
become identified with organized Chris- 
tianity is a universal obligation. Eligi- 
bility to membership in the organization 
should be found in the manifestation of 
loyalty to Christ. Whatever gives one 
the right to be called a Christian should 
be a sufficient credential for entrance into 
the Christian Church. The Master sum- 
moned unlettered fishermen .to follow 
him, and taking little children in his arms 
he blessed them and said, “‘Of such is the 
kingdom of (od.” 


SACRAMENTS 


As structural in its life, whatever be the 
particular denominational form in which 
that life be expressed, and sacred to the 
church as gifts from the Master himself 
are the two sacraments—baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper—the one symbolizing the 
indwelling of the Spirit of God, purifying 
and sustaining the soul and bringing it 


into fellowship with Christ, to be per- 
formed upon believers and upon their 
children through the vital sponsorship of 
parenthood ; the other a memorial of his 
sacrificial life and death, asign of mutual 
covenant between him and his followers, 
and a means of making more near and 
real the spiritual communion which his 
followers have with him and with one 
another. 
THE FUTURE LIFE 


The ideal life which Christ proclaims 
and lifts up as the alluring goal for the 
individual and for the race, the life which 
collectively lived is the kingdom of truth 
and righteousness and love, has its con- 
summation beyond the limits of the pres- 
ent world. By his resurrection, by his 
transcendent, supernatural character and 
by his explicit teaching Christ confirms 
the arguments of reason and the yearn- 
ings of the heart and brings life and im- 
mortality to light. Not explicit as to 
detail, leaving the veil of mystery still 
depending before our eyes, he gives us 
persuasive witness to the mighty fact. 
He indicates that the future existence is 
to be continuous with the present exis- 
tence, that the seed sown now will yield 
fruit in the time to come, and that the 
harvest beyond the grave will be deter- 
mined in its value by the moral and spirit- 
ual tests which he imposes. Etérnal life, 
both here and hereafter—for it is a pos- 
session which death does not essentially 
alter or interrupt—is the Christ-dom- 
inated life—the life lived in the Christ 
spirit and truth. Jesus’ central state- 
ment concerning reward of merit in the 
world to come is that the blessed are 
to be those who consciously or uncon- 
sciously have done good according to his 
example. His great generalization re- 
specting the felicity of heaven—a gen- 
eralization which gives warrant for the 
fondest hopes we cherish as we try to 
anticipate that better country—is that 
the righteous are to be permitted to have 
his company; while the sorest penalty 
falling upon the unrighteous is that they 
shall depart from him. 

There may be existence outside his 
kingdom in the future world. Jesus does 
not, I think, say anything to warrant us 
in supposing that the soul that is dis- 
obedient will suffer extinction, but the 
existence that has not the joy of his truth 
and fellowship is to his mind so poor and 
partial as to involve a loss that is equiva- 
lent to death. 

But it would seem that Jesus lays more 
stress upon the contents of destiny than 
upon its extent. Manifestly it was im- 
portant to speak simply and realistically 
to the disciples, who, at the best, were 
incapable of fully understanding him. 
Thus he outlines the future world in pic- 
torial language, and deals, as he so often 
does when speaking upon other themes, 
in principles and tendencies rather than 
in exact and literal representations of 
fact. ‘I have many things to say unto 
you,” he says, “but ye cannot bear them 
now.” It is significant that those reas- 
suring words were uttered in connection 
with the statement, which perplexed and 
troubled his disciples, that it was expedi- 
ent for them that he should go away. 
The life of the spirit, disassociated from 
the medium of sense, could not be com- 
prehended by us even if it were described. 
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Eternity is too vast and too strange to be 
explained in terms of finite speech. May 
we not suppose, therefore, entirely apart 
from fine etymological distinctions, that 
when Jesus speaks of eternal life and of 
eternal punishment he is employing a 
qualifying adjective which unmistakably 
indicates a wide distance separating two 
states of other world existence, but does 
not necessarily attach to them the idea of 
endlessness, which is an idea utterly be- 
yond our power t6 conceive ? 

But it is somewhat remarkable that 


concerning that of which we know the _ 


least the creeds have often been most in- 
sistent and the fiercest battles within the 
church have been fought. As we con- 
front the impenetrable mystery of the 
unseen world, must we not be humbled 
and awed, and, speaking with reverent re- 
serve, feel constrained to put a rein even 
upon the dictates of reason and the hopes 
of an importunate heart? Observing the 
tendencies of charaeter to become fixed, 


‘to dwarf and wither in the terrible, un- 


erring sequence of evil-doing; unable to 
see how the accident of death, even 
though the fleshly handicap be removed, 
can suddenly transform the moral nature: 
recognizing that we must in all probabil- 
ity continue in the next world about 
where we leave off in thig world, and 
there bear the natural, moral and spirit- 
ual effects of the life lived here; instinct- 
ively feeling that death brings us into 
closer relation to God and so is in some 
sense a veritable passing on to judgment, 
our conscience bearing us witness that 
“the sting of death is sin”’; unable to re- 
sist the impression of profound serious- 
ness and startling portent as we hear the 
Master’s unequivocal strictures upon dis- 
obedience, and especially as we are ushi- 
ered before the solemn, awful scene in 
the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew—we 
cannot confront our obligations with light- 
ness of temper; we must feel the urgency 
of immediate obedience; we must admon- 
ish ourselves and others that “now is the 
acceptable time, now the day of salva- 
tion.” 

As I stand upon the threshold of what. 
with your concurring advice, will be my 
second pastorate—prompted by the re- 
membered joy of service and humiliation 
of failures, by the insistent need con- 
fronting me on every side and the oppor- 
tunity commensurate with it, by the in- 
spiring presence of fellow-laborers, by 
honored traditions preserved in this his- 
toric place and tender memories of the 
just made perfect lingering here with 
enduring fragrance, and most of all by the 
sense of duty that urges me on with the 
authority of a divine command—I would 
be a more faithful and useful steward ot 
the mysteries of the faith; I would come 
myself and bring others into closer fel- 
lowship with Him in whom those myste- 
ries are hid and by whom they are ex- 
plained ; I would have my creed compre 
hended in the fervent and sincere avowa! 
of the aged professor who, it is said, met 
his class one morning and exclaimed. 
“Young gentlemen, I have one passion. 
and that is—Christ!”’ 


Rising men shall meet with more stairs 
to raise them, as those of falling with 
stumbling-blocks to ruin them.—Thomca- 
Fuller. 
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India After the Famine 


JONES, PASUMALAT, SOUTH 
INDIA 


BY REV. J. P. 


It has been announced to the world that the 
great famine of India is at an end. Hardly 
yet. Abundant rains have suddenly trans- 
formed the parched, barren wilderness into 
sprouting fields and verdant plains. The 
tramp of the mighty host from famine camps 
to deserted homes and fields is daily heard 
and hope springs afresh to cheer and inspire 
the crushed millions. But the bitterness is 
not, by any means, all gone. Dead cattle 
have to be replaced, seed grain has to be 
secured for sowing, craving appetites have to 
be satisfied in part until the coming harvest 
season. Where is all this to com: from? 
Hope, indeed, hath come—a Nebo’s gaze on 
the land of plenty—but Jordan is not crossed. 
There will be still large need and opportunity 
for altruistic effort and for the continuance of 
that Christian love which has flooded India 
with its light and fragrance during the last 
few months. 

It is refreshing to see that missionaries in 
the famine regions are alive to the Christian 
opportunities which this calamity has brought 
and that they are seizing it at the most ad- 
vantageous point—the gathering in and feed- 
ing of famine orphans. There is no work 
during a famine which both appeals so strongly 
to Christian sympathy and yields a larger 
harvest of Christian results than this. The 
famine orphanages of nearly a quarter a cen- 
tury ago in South India have left as their trib- 
ute to Christianity many hundreds of sturdy, 
earnest Christians and scores of mission 
agents, including pastors, who are an honor 
to the cause of Christ. 

In these days of change and reform one 
wonders whether the caste system, that great 
taskmaster of the past, may not be really con- 
verted into the efficient servant of progress 
and blessing. Recently the Rajput caste of 
north India took in hand the twin evils of 
early marriage and excessive expense at mar- 
riages and funerals. They prescribed a mini- 
mum marriage age for all their young and 
placed a limit of expense for weddings and 
obsequies. Thus they have done for their 
people what even government dare not do and 
are enforcing these rules with a vigilance 
and an authority that the state cannot com- 
mand. In other parts of the land, also, caste 
influence is gradually being exercised on simi- 
lar lines. 

The attitude of Hindus towards our faith 
and Lord has wonderfully changed during 
the last two decades. Twenty years ago it 
was the popular thing to speak with respect 
of Christianity and to admire its beauty and 
praise its might. But the Christ they de- 
spised, criticised and unfavorably compared 
with Hindu deities and heroes. How differ- 
ent today! Our religion has suffered eclipse 
and is scorned by the educated. They claim 
that its philosophy is greatly inferior to Ve- 
dantism and that in ritual and devotional 
power it is far behind their ancestral faith. 

But Jesus, during these days, has risen 
from obscurity and disesteem to find among 
educated Hindus not only admiration, but, in 
many cases, even love and devotion. They 
confess him to be the Incomparable and would 
be glad to give him supreme place in their 
pantheon as their ideal of life. They study 
his life with warmth and enthusiasm. Any 
book pertaining to him finds a weleome. The 
gospels they place with the Bhagavatha Gita, 
their choice Hindu book of devotion. I re- 


cently sold dozens of copies of « Kempis’s . 


Imitation of Christ and Sheldon’s What Would 
Jesus Do? to cultured Brahmans, who, while 
despising our religion, are the willing, eager 
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From Two Important Mission Fields 


Cheering Tidings from Competent Observers 


studcnts of our Lord’s doings and teachings, 
and who feel that their life is enriched by an 
appreciative study of his example. To such, 
and they are among the ruling class in Hindu 
society, the problem of today is: How and to 
what extent can we take Christ while discard- 
ing Christianity? To Christian workers in 
India there is much e couragement in this 
attitude. 

Recently compiled statistics give us the re- 
sults of mission work in South India during 
the last two decades. There has been an en- 
couraging and significant progress all along 
the line. The two years compared are 1878-98. 
During these years the number of communi- 
cants has nearly trebled, while the Chris- 
tian community has grown from 295,929 to 
523,494 souls. The native pastorate has in- 
creased from 206 to 407, while the annual con- 
tributions of native Christians have risen 
from $21,500 to $75,000. The missionary 
force has grown from 260 to 406, and the total 
native agency represents a mighty army of 
10,675 men and women. 

The grand educational work of these mis- 
sions is represented by the 83,000 boys and 
51,000 girls who attend the mission schools. 
This represents much seed-sowing in these 
young minds and hearts. 

In the recent South India missionary confer- 
ence—a large and representative gathering— 
the characteristic keynote was co-operation. 
The last few years have seen many barriers 
between sister missions fall down and a spirit 
of comity dispel jealousy and suspicion. A 
desire for co-operation is working itself out in 
many schemes of mutual helpfulness and 
union. Under its influence three neighboring 
Presbyterian missions—those of the Dutch Re- 
form of America, the Free Church and the 
Established Church of Scotland—have just 
perfected an elaborate scheme of co-operation 
and union which will doubtless lead to large 
blessings of growth as of economy. The lead- 
ers of this scheme are asking why should not 
our Congregational mission, kindred to them 
in so many ways, join them in this movement. 
Why not? 


neni ea 


Current Christian History in Turkey 
BY REV. GEORGE E. WHITE, MARSOVAN 


The Armenians, according to their own tra- 
dition, are descended from Togarmah, the great 
grandson of Noah, and Professor Rawlinson 
explains the name Togarmah as compounded 
of toka, the Sanscrit word for tribe, and 
urma, whence comes the word Armenia. At 
any rate, the Armenians are among the oldest 
nations of the Old Testament, as they were 
among the first nominally to accept the gospel. 
Never very numerous, their fatherland at the 
southeastern curve of the Black Sea having 
no natural boundaries, they have never wan- 
dered very far from Mt. Ararat, their national 
pivot, and have endured all national calami- 
ties with the resignation of unyielding stay- 
ing power. Their last blow, the massacres of 
1895, cost the lives of about one in thirty of 
their people, but nowhere does any marked 
diminution or defection in their numbers 
appear. Toa surprising degree they have re- 
covered their former position and resumed 
their former relations with the apathetic 
Turks. The eastern part of Asia Minor, the 
hill country of the Koords, is always more or 
less unsettled, but in the west the Ottoman 
government holds a firmer hand and all classes 
are comparatively prosperous. The crops of 
this season are abundant. 

Those massacres were partly due to an 
awakened national consciousness that in re- 
cent years has been stirring among the Ar- 
menians. Since political aspirations have 
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been blighted they have turned with more 
intense affection to their old national church. 
In centuries past this was the one rallying 
point of their history, without which they 
must have disintegrated asa people. During 
the last fifty years of the nineteenth century 
50,000 persons, mostly Armenians, joined the 
Protestant movement in Turkey originated by 
the American Board. Young men in whose 
hearts evangelical convictions are awakened 
are now slower to abandon the church of their 
fathers. Patriotism moves them to wait for 
reformation within. The old church accord- 
ingly has a growing element of enlightened 
men. Cities like Tocat and Sivas have large 
congregations seeking the truth as it is in 
Christ, but with no present purpose to leave 
their mother church. Picture worship is 
losing its influence. Many are calling on 
their ecclesiastics to give them the gospel, not 
rites and forms. Many feel that they have 
lost the way to God, and they want to find it. 
Here a monk and there a teacher rises up to 
preach Christian truth, and the people wel- 
come it. Sometimes fervent prayer meetings 
are held. Sporadic attempts are being made 
to introduce Sunday schools, the leaders in 
all such endeavors being frequently students 
from the missionary schools. The patriarch 
encourages the ‘reading of the Bible, and the 
American Bible Society reports a circulation 
of over 11,000 volumes in its Armenian de- 
partment in 1899. 

The future of such a reform movement is a 
question. Armenians of the clearest spiritual 
s ght have the least hope that the old church 
will materially change. Church history 
shows that God’s way of reform is usually by 
the coming-out process. It seems clear that 
the best influence for the reform of a hierarch- 
ical church proceeds from a thoroughly evan- 
gelical church working beside it. This is a 
time for redoubled earnestness among the 
Protestant churches of Turkey—for efforts 
such as those of Dr. Farnsworth of Cesarea, 
who for forty-eight years has labored for the 
evangelization of Turkey through the medium 
of the native evangelical churches. 

Schools and colleges are opening now for 
the work of the new year, over 23,000 pupils 
being gathered in the schools connected with 
the Board, whose aim is education in order to 
evangelization. As a rule every pupil has a 
Bible lesson every day. Of the whole number 
about 4,000 are orphans, in whose care Swiss, 
Germans and English cordially co-operate 
with Americans. French Jesuits have large 
numbers in the primary grades, but the lead 
in higher education is conceded to institutions 
founded by representatives of the American 
Board. Our higher schools educate hundreds 
of the choicest young people, who in turn edu- 
cate and influence thousands of others. Two 
important avenues of indirect influence also 
open before these schools; to some they are 
helpful models, to others, both Mohammedan 
and nominally Christian, they become rivals, 
thorning them on to higher standards in order 
to hold their patronage. Slowly all classes 
are coming to perceive that it is their Chris- 
tian character and clean morals that make the 
American schools what they are. Many mis- 
sionaries are earnestly praying for a new gift 
of divine power in all these schools and 
churches. This is the point for friends in the 
homeland to put first. The greatest need of 
this waiting, waking empire is for the united 
prayers of God’s people. 





A man may not care for more knowledge 
than to know himself; he needs no more 
pleasure than to content himself; no more 
victory than to overcome himself; no more 
riches than to enjoy himself.—Joseph Hati, 
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The Biucatinn .of. Unde. Ned 


“(Mrs. Boyle writes successfully both verse 
and prose, but is perhaps best known for her 
stories of the South, before the war, and for 
her studies of the Negro life and character. 
In 1896 she won the prize for the best poem on 
the occasion of the Tennessee Centennial, and 
a year later her novel, Brockenbourne, a tale 
of Mississippi in ante-bellum days, was being 
enthusiastically praised by the reviewers. 
Her latest book, Devil Tales, contains amus- 
ing stories of Negro superstitions. Her home 
is Memphis, Tenn.—EpIrors. ] 





The afternoon was redolent with the 
breath of midsummer; the bees droned, 
drunken with the sweets of the garden, 
and a mocking bird called far and clear 
from the upland, but Uncle Ned did not 
hear it. 

A partridge, with eighteen little ones 
in the covey, scudded across to the hay 
field almost at his feet, but Uncle Ned 
did not see them, hidden as he was in the 
shadow of the fig tree. 

‘“‘Hain’t no usen tryin’ ter set up ter 
dis,” he sighed, taking off his spectacles 
and wiping them; “I des bardaciously 
gotter git down ter hit!’’ and, suiting the 
action to the word, Uncle Ned stretched 
himself upon the ground, spreading some- 
thing out tenderly before him, and again 
his lips moved like the breathing of an 
incantation. 

But Uncle Ned was no hoodoo, and 
both he and his occupation were very, 
very human,.for after a while the mental 
labor, together with the heat, the bee 
drone and bird song, proved too much for 
him, and he laid his face upon his task 
and slept. 

Uncle Ned was presiding elder and first 
exhorter on Judge Clayton’s plantation, 
and 300 Negroes ‘‘sat under” him on meet- 
ing days. As a “’zorter an’ ’spounder”’ 
he had no equal, his fame having spread 
for a hundred miles down the river, and 
sometimes Uncle Ned was borrowed to 
minister to a distant flock. 

It was said by the Negroes that he had 
great book learning, almost as much as 
Ole Marse, and no other hand had dusted 
the “sheep and calf” in the office for 
more than thirty years, while twice a 
week he went into town with his master 
to the county site to do something of im- 
portance in the office there. Besides pos- 
sessing all these advantages, he studied a 
mysterious little blue book nearly all the 
time, and when it was not in use he car- 
ried it under his arm. 

‘‘Dar’s wonders an’ powers hid,in dat 
book,”’ said Aunt Keziah, who helped 
Maumer in the nursery with the black 
babies, ‘“‘an’ on’y a wise man kin onder- 
stan’ ’em, an’ Unc’ Mose he say dat Une’ 
Ned git dat book fum er dead an’ gone 
king, sho’!”’ 

With unspeakable pride Uncle Ned on 
state occasions wore the Judge’s old 
broadcloth, the only slave who had ever 
had the honor, and it booted nothing that 
the Judge’s form was rotund and the ’zor- 
ter’s shank was lean—Uncle Ned wore it 
with all of the dignity that should extend 
from bar to pulpit. On this particular 
occasion Uncle Ned had been laboring, 
but this labor was his secret, known only 


By Virginia Frazer Boyle 


to a few of the juvenile members of Ole 
Marse’s household, who had never broken 
faith. 

The afternoon wore lazily away, even 
the bees in the pulsing heat had ceased to 
drone ang not a soul seemed astir on the 
whole plantation. But not fifty feet 
away by the side of the branch a small 
boy was very wide awake, to the utter 
undoing of the minnows sporting in its 
waters. 

“Uncle Ned! 0-0-0! 
Come fix my fishing pole!” 

Uncle Ned stirred, for the voice was as 
clear as a bugle call. 

*0-0-0-0! Uncle Ned! Come fix my 
pole!” 

There was subconsciousness in the 
‘‘mountain,”’ for it turned over. 

“Uncle Ned!!!” 

The “mountain” was cognizant, for it 
grunted slightly. 

Then after an impatient pause, follow- 
ing the course of nature, Mohammed went 
to the mountain. 

*“You’ve been asleep,”’ said the young 
fisherman. 

Uncle Ned sat up and sheepishly rubbed 
his eyes. 

‘Naw, naw, I hain’t, honey—I been 
mighty busy!” 

‘Well, I don’t care whether you’ve 
been asleep or not,” said the spoiled ras- 
cal, ‘‘ but I want you to fix my pole. Will 
you fix it, please?” 

“Yah, yah, little Marse,’”’ said Uncle 
Ned, trying to yawn himself awake. 
“But don’ you wanter hear Ole Ned outen 
de book fur er little bit, fust?’”’ 

“No, I don’t,”’ said the small boy, kick- 
ing up a dust. ‘“They’re biting good 
now and I wanter catch twenty-five. 
Sam caught twenty-five yesterday even- 
ing.”’ E 

“Des er little bit, lack er good chile, 
honey, ’case I knows ’em all now—den 
we fix de pole,” pleaded the persuasive 
voice. 

But the branch was sparkling invit- 
ingly where the sifted sunbeams touched 
it. ‘You didn’t know ’em the last time 
I heard you, and I am tired trying to 
teach you. I just don’t believe that you 
can learn ’em, Uncle Ned!”’ 

“Yas, yas, Unc’ Ned know ’em all 
now, honey—know ’em good! Ef you 
hears ’em right now, I gwine fix you’ 
pole an’ den I gwine tek you down ter de 
bottom an’ blaze dat big swee’ gum I tole 
you ’bout!”’ 

“Hump! you promised that when I 
heard you before! I don’t see what you 
want to fool with books for, anyhow! I 
certainly get enough of ’em every morn- 
ing, without worrying with you when I 
want to play!” 

“T git Ole Marse ter lemme tek you 
down whar you kin ketch er feesh es 
long’s you’ han’,’’ said Uncle Ned, feeling 
his way. 

“‘Pshaw! they’re ’most as long’s that 
right here in the branch, if you would 
just fix my pole,” grunted the small boy. 

“Es big es my han’, den,” suggested 
the old Negro. 

The small boy cautiously and silently 


Umele Ned! 


measured the length mentally, then his 
eyes sparkled. ‘That’s twice as long as 
any Sam caught. Will you, Uncle 
Ned?” 

**Sho’.”’ 

“When?” 

‘‘Termorrer.” 

“Cross your heart and body an’ hope 
to die?”’ queried the youth. 

‘*Hope to die,” responded Uncle Ned, 
solemnly. 

Then Ole Marse’s latest born held out 
his hand, and Uncle Ned tenderly drew 
the mysterious blue book from _ his 
pocket. 

Eight children of Ole Marse had come 
to years of discretion, a fact upon which 
he prided himself, and Uncle Ned held an 


agreement with every one in turn, hav- 


ing some troublous passages to preserve 
the compact with the boys, so by the 
time it had become the task of the pres- 
ent little Marse to serve, the little blue 
book was somewhat old and ragged. 

“But dar hain’t no herry,’’ said Uncle 
Ned, apologetically, “fur I druther git de 
larnin’ slow lack, ’case den I caint furgit 
hit.” 

So years and children came and went. 
The first little Miss now lived in a home 
of her own, but brought each year to 
visit grandmamma a dainty counterpart 
who delighted in teaching Uncle Ned, 
‘because mamma did it when she was a 
little girl.” 

Then the first little Marse had gone 
away to a distant city to make a fortune, 
because the life of the plantation had be- 
come too monotonous—but the second 
page of the little blue book was never 
turned. 

The fig stick pointer in the young mas- 
ter’s hand was grasped with firmness, as 
he sat with dignity on a low stump, his 
legs just long enough to cross. 

‘‘B—a, ba, c—a, ca, d—a, da, f—a, fa,” 
spelled Uncle Ned volubly after his pre- 
ceptor. And then the oral lesson over, 
the pupil rubbed his ‘‘specs” and put 
them on for the alphabet. 

*“A!—you know big A, Uncle Ned!” 

“Yas, yas—des like de plow handles 
wid de cross piece en de middle,” assented 
Uncle ‘Ned, ‘‘ A!” 

With much prompting on the part of 
the teacher and many homely suggestions 
by way of better remembrance next 
time on the part of the pupil, the capitals 
were dismissed, and the preceptor, with 
an ax of his own to grind, was encour- 
aging and patted the student on the back 
most patronizingly. 

“You said that mighty well, mighty 
well, Uncle Ned!” 

The old man’s eyes glowed at the 
warmth of the praise. 

‘* Didn’ I done tole you Unc’ Ned knowed 
’em dis time, honey?” 

“Now,” said the instructor, with unc- 
tion, ‘‘ we’ll try the little letters, because 
I want to earn the sweet gum and the fish 
honestly.” 

“A, b, c, d, e, f, g,’’? repeated Uncle 
Ned, as fast as the fig stick pointer was 


-moved. 


But it was all too easy—something was 
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wrong—Uncle Ned knew them too well— 
and the perplexed teacher wrinkled his 
brow. 

“Didn’ I tole yo’ I knowed ’em, honey ?” 
cried Uncle Ned, exultantly. ‘Now we 
sho’ gwine tu’n de page! ”’ 

A sudden personal recollection stirred 
the memory of the pedagogue, and a very 
dirty, chubby hand covered up the capi- 
tals. 

“Now, Uncle Ned, what’s that?” 

“A,” said Uncle Ned. 

“ And that?” 

“ B, c, d, e, f, g.” 

“Good! Now,” said the wily teacher, 
‘I’m going to skip you about, and if you 

‘pass,’ then I’m going to turn the page!” 

Uncle Ned straightened his back and 
smoothed his shirt front at the mere idea. 
Actually turn the page—the height of his 
ambition, the consummation of his 
dreams for more than twenty years! 

“A, z, x, b,” said Uncle Ned, tremu- 
lously. 

“No,” said the preceptor, sternly, ‘the 
last letter is not right!” 

The pupil gazed blankly, then took off 
his specs, breathed upon them, rubbed 
them carefully and adjusted them again. 

“Hit do look powerful lack ‘pb,’ 
honey.” 

‘ Butit isn’t ‘b,’”’ the piping tones mim- 
icking as far as possible the thunderous 
ones of the tutor at the “‘ Big House. ”’ 

“Hit mighty fine print, honey, or de 
_page done git rubbed,” Uncle Ned weakly 
suggested. 

‘Well, it 
rubbed,”” 

Uncle Ned polished the specs again to 
no avail, then shutting his eyes tight, he 
floundered, wildly: 

“ee P! ” 

The branch still beckoned, with the 
most exasperating sparkles, and it was 
growing late. 

“It isn’t ‘p,’ it’s ‘d,’ and I don’t think 
that you know this lesson at all, so take 
the book and learn it!” 

This was but a repetition of an old- 
ime defeat, and Uncle Ned, crushed and 
humbled, took the book in silence, and 
“getting down to it” again conned audi- 
bly. 

But the little pedagogue lingered, 
standing first on one foot, then on the 
other, making tiny trenches in the dust 
with his bare toes as he cast a pitying 
eye upon the prodigious efforts of his late 
student. , 

The cows had all come home and Susan 
was milking in the lot, the soft breeze 
that came with the sunset rustled the 
leaves and dropped the ripe figs almost 
into Uncle Ned’s hands. 

“I’m mighty tired of waiting,” said the 
small boy, very humbly, at last, ‘“‘ Don’t 
you think there’s time to cut that sweet 
gum before supper? Do, please, Uncle 
Ned!” 

Uncle Ned’s education progressed ad- 
versely, as usual, but when his own beau- 
tiful promises had been fulfilled he patted 
the blue book lovingly as it lay upon his 
knees and comforted his old heart with 
the old, familiar phrase: ‘‘ Nebber min’, 
little Marse! I wants ter git de larnin’ 
slow lack, ’case den I caint furgit hit!” 

But the awful strivings and groanings 
in spirit of Uncle Ned over his education 
were as a sealed book to his people, for 
secrecy was part of the contract with the 


isn’t ‘b,’ rubbed or no 
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little lads, and down in the quarters his 
influence waxed greater with each suc- 
ceeding year. Then when the age of lim- 
itation came to Uncle Ned he was manu- 
mitted by Ole Marse, according to his cus- 
tom. 

Nothing now stood in the way of ambi- 
tion; the blue book became more and 
more worn by constant usage and ‘“get- 
ting down to it,”’ and no priest of strange 
rites was ever more faithful to his shrine 
than was Uncle Ned to the object of his 
ambition, while down in the quarters, be- 
cause of his mysterious, constant occupa- 
tion, his fame had grown until he was the 
envy of the keenest hoodoo among them. 

“Fur,” said Aunt Keziah to Maumer 
in the nursery, ‘‘de hoodoos des git dey 
larnin’ outen dey head, but Unc’ Ned 
git de larnin’ er de white folks an’ de nig- 
gers, too!” 

The time wore-on, but they were the 
numbered days of Uncle Ned’s calm su- 
premacy, for there was a rival in the 
field, a preacher who could call up the 
mourners by the hundreds simply by a 
wave of the hand. 

The quarters were astir with the an- 
nouncement, and Uncle Ned preached a 
powerful sermon of warning against the 
**devil’s angel of light.” 

Though at last, Uncle Ned’s logic and 
theology could calm the fermentation no 
longer; his people’s eyes were burning 
and their ears itching to see and hear the 
stranger, and finally the old parson was 
challenged to a contest. 

Uncle Ned was restless and thoughtful ; 
more and more in public he studied the 
blue book, but it was for effect this time, 
and the little preceptor was not impor- 
tuned. 

Then the Sabbath for the momentous 
contest arrived, and the usual congrega- 
tion was augmented by the excited wor- 
shipers from Major Jones’s plantation, 
who had just ‘‘come through ”’ under the 
exhortations of the stranger parson. 

The crowds had gathered early. The 
atmosphere was still hazy with the* lin- 
gering Indian summer, despite the early 
frost, and mingling with it rose the smoke 
from the scattering fires built here and 
there beside the log seats for the benefit 
of the youngest pickaninnies. ‘ Mam- 
mies’ hushed their little ones and ‘ dad- 
dies’’ had forgotten to brag, for there 
could be no gossip save of the wonderful 
stranger. He had never been a slave, 
though he was black, and he read just 
like “ talking out of books.” 

‘*But Une’ Ned sho’ kin beat him for 
all dat,’”’ said Aunt Keziah to an attentive 
throng, for Aunt Keziah was known to 
have powers herself and disposed of 
charms for a small consideration. 

A platform had been erected in the 
midst of the log seats, and the stranger 
by courtesy came first. The smoke from 
the fires had died away, the pickaninnies 
were asleep and the congregation held its 
breath. Thestranger looked in pity upon 
the assembled happy people, then rose in. 
the dignity of his superior position. Now 
he swayed them with allegorical allusions, 
which they did not understand, pompously 

citing book and page, then long and un- 
familiar words rolled off his tongue as 
easily as from a newly-oiled pendulum. 
The audience was carried beyond itself. 
That it did not understand, it was all the 
more charmed, 
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“Philosophy,” shouted the spirited 
orator, “shall encircle the universal plan ! 
There is no depth it shali not reach, nor 
mystery it shall not fathom! Wonder 
workers shall slink away in the sunlight 
of its day, and their works shall die with 
ethem |” 

The hoodoos in the background scowled, ° 
for they understood enough to know that 
this smooth-tongued stranger was striv- 
ing to sweep away their strongholds, 
though to the mass it was one grand med- 
ley of beautiful words, and it thrilled and 
swayed in admiration. 

Time was called and the great man took 
his seat, but alas! in the grandeur of his 
own self-importance the preacher had 
forgotten to impress the mourners, and 
they sat like stocks, gaping in open- 
mouthed wonder ; too late he saw that the 
mourners’ benches were empty, for the 
mourners did not understand. Then Par- 
son Sellers called up the other contestant, 

Uncle Ned, overcome by the grandilo- 
quence of the stranger, whose big words 
seemed to flow so easily, felt that this was 
the occasion of his life. These were his 
people, here he was born and bred, Ole 
Marse ‘‘trusted him like he was white,”’ 
and a limber-tongued stranger, a free 
nigger (a cognomen of contempt), should 
not wrest his honors from him without a 
mighty effort, and Uncle Ned was a diplo- 
mat and he knew his people. Remember- 
ing the victories of the past, won without 
question, he placed his Bible under his 
arm before mounting the platform and 
the mysterious little blue book was very 
much in evidence. 

“De stranger got er bigger Bible dan 
tuther un,” whispered Aunt Keziah to 
Maumer, ‘‘ but he sho’ gwine par’lize ’im 
wid de little blue book!” 

“‘Cou’se,” said Bithie, who was Aunt 
Keziah’s factotum and always had a cough 
when the latter had the asthma, ‘‘cou’se; 
he caint mek er stan’ ’gin de Bible an’ 
Une’ Ned’s little blue book, ’case Unc’ 
Ned know ’bout es much es Ole Marse 
do!” 

“He mek er powerful showdown,” 
whispered Parson Sellers to Parson Jones 
behind the rude pulpit, ‘but de little 
blue book sho’ gwine strangle de stranger, 
fur hain’t Unc’ Ned done growed ole an’ 
feeble steddyin’ uv hit an’ hain’t put hit 
down yit?”’ 

But Uncle Ned had laid his Bible upon 
the stand, with the little blue book upon 
it, open at the first page. 

Be it far from the chronicler of these 
simple annals, in this time of unbelief, 
scoffing and doubt of everything, to ques- 
tion or even analyze the theology of Uncle 
Ned—albeit his Bible was upside down, 
and the first page of the open blue book 
had a way of hopelessly blurring itself, 
even before the dignity of the great brass 
spectacles—but, suffice it to say, accord- 
ing to the lights of their old-time religion 
that their fathers, trained by a God-fear- 
ing master, had tried to live and die 
by, though mixed with superstition and 
s range rites but still preserving the con- 
vincing germ of truth, Uncle Ned had 
the mourners’ bench full to overflowing 
before he had reached his first period, 
and by the singing of the second hymn 
they were down in the straw and the 
benches were ready for another relay. 

Such an awakening had never been had 
but once before, and it was a good sunup 
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when Parson Sellers called the contest at 
an end. 

Uncle Ned, smiling and triumphant, 
retired to the rear with the voices of the 
shouters ringing in his ears. This was 
victory, triumph—enough to remember 
for a whole lifetime ! 

Baffled and trembling with rage and dis- 
appointment, the stranger rose to his 
feet. 

“Brethren and sisters,’’ he said, ‘I 
won’t detain you long, but let me say just 
one word before we break up this assem- 
bly. I do not question the decision of 
the judge and I acknowledge the defeat, 
for this old parson you have known all of 
your lives has called up seventy seekers 
to my none.” A wave of approbation 
swept over Uncle Ned’s people. 

“IT acknowledge all. this,’ said the 
stranger, “but before we say ‘good-by’ 
I want to lift the veil of deception and 
uncover the wing of hypocrisy before the 
poor blind eyes of you people; for the 
little book- that your parson sets so much 
sture by, and lays beside his Bible when 
he goes to preach, is nothing but a little 
blue back spelling book that they teach to 
children at any little school !”’ 

There was no applause ; the homily had 
fallen upon ears that would not hear, for 
the faithful gave honor to the prophet of 
their own country, and followed by the 
hoots and jeers of 300 overwrought wor- 
shipers the smooth-spoken stranger was 
forced to beat a hasty retreat. 

But this was the graduation of Uncle 
Ned. With many a sigh the once mys- 
terious blue book was laid away to keep 
company with his dead Miranda’s clothes. 
Little Marse was no more importuned to 
hear the lessons, but instead, on Sunday 
afternoons, he read from the ‘Good 
Book” tales of the patriarchs and their 
reward, to the great spiritual comfort of 
his dusky listener. 

With the first fall of snow a grave in 
the Negro burying ground was waiting to 
be filled, and Ole Marse stood beside it 
with tears upon his cheeks. Ole Miss 
was there, too, and her lip quivered as 
she turned to whisper something to Ole 
Marse. 

Before the grass was green upon the 
little mound there was placed at its head 
a snow-white stone; but, not unmindful 
of the struggles of the humble patriarch 
and his baffled ambition, Ole Marse had 
carved upon its top an open book that 
bears its legend even to this day: 


“UNCLE NED” 
“He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed 
in white raiment ; and I will not blot his name out 
of the book of life.” 


Important Questions 


Of the two questions in which the American 
people are the most deeply interested just at 
present—the questions how best to administer 
the affairs of great cities, and how most wisely 
to organize the world—one answers to the 
Tarsus and the other to the Rome of our text. 
My contention is that neither of the two 
questions can be adequately met or satisfac- 
torily answered until we bring to bear upon 
them the forces of that heavenly citizenship 
in which Paul confided most of all. Yes, 
Paul, who; while he loved Tarsus and re- 
spected Rome, set high above them both, in 
his thoughts and in his hopes, the city of God. 
—Rev. William R, Huntington, D. D, 
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Is a hymn to be used as a quotation, ex- 
pressing the convictions and feelings of 
the author and leader of the meeting? 
Or is it to be sung as the singer’s own 
sentiment? The first view is dangerous: 
to sing one thing and believe another 
hurts the soul and misrepresents. The 
second is a difficult position sometimes, 
especially for a professional singer. 

Though literal agreement with every 
detail of a hymn is not possible, sympa- 
thy with its general teaching is necessary 
for true singing. When we sing “Holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty,” we are not 
announcing Heber’s belief in the holiness 
of God, nor bringing before the throne of 
God Heber’s adoration. We are express- 
ing our convictions, our own worship. 
To sing a hymn is to adopt it. It ceases 
to be the author’s; it becomes the sing- 
er’s. Similarly should we be in spiritual 
sympathy with the hymn. The consecra- 
tion it expresses, the experience it nar- 
rates we may not yet have attained, as in 
‘*When I survey the wondrous cross,”’ but 
if we long for them let us sing it; if we 
would spurn them let us be silent. All 
recognize the importance of a certain 
sympathy between the words and the 
music. It would be an outrage to sing 
**Alas! and did my Saviour bleed”’ to the 
tune Antioch. How much more impor- 
tant that the mental and spiritual atti- 
tude of the singer should be in real accord 
with the words. Hymns not only indi- 
cate where we stand, but what we would 
attain. They are often instruments to 
lift us to truth and consecration. Sym- 
pathy with the hymn, however, is essen- 
tial. 

A hymn assumes a certain condition in 
the singer or his surroundings, and when 
these exist it attains its greatest effect- 
iveness. The soul cannot run off hymns 
in succession, as a machine does nails. 
No two hymns are alike, and there must 
be an adjustment of the soul for each. 
To sing ‘‘ Asleep in Jesus! blessed sleep!”’ 
and then instantly to attempt ‘‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers ’’ would give the soul a 
wrench. It needs to be made ready. Be- 
fore each hymn we should seek to realize 
what mental and spiritual attitude in the 
soul will enable us to sing it as our own, 
and with a true spiritual responsiveness, 
instead of plunging into it blindly, as we 
often do. It would be well if a leader, 
instead of reading a hymn, would in a 
few words indicate the true spiritual atti- 
tude for that particular hymn, or say 
something that would lead the congrega- 
tion into it. There is too much of the 
“One, two, three, go,” in our method of 
starting hymns. 

Is it “Glory to Thee, my God, this 
night, for all the blessings of the light,” 
then remember in swift thought the day 
now closing, and the great Guardian of 
the dark and silent night. Is it ‘Lead, 
kindly light!”’ recall for a moment the 
perplexing questions that have been 
troubling us. Is it ‘‘My Jesus, as thou 
wilt,”’ summon that bitter sorrow, that it 
may be sweetened and softened, ere the 
last verse is reached. Is it ‘‘ How firma 
foundation,” recall those terrifying fears 


for the future that they may vanish as 
mists before the rising sun. Is it “On. 
ward, Christian soldiers,” run over in 
your mind the needs and opportunities of 
the church. Is it “O, turn ye, O, tum 
ye, for why will ye die,” breathe in 
prayer the name of an unrepentant 
friend. On reading last month’s lesson 
a friend wrote me of the lines of George 
Herbert: 

The fineness which a hymn or psalm affords 

Is when the soul unto the lines accords, 

Not that we should precede each hymn 
with a morbid self-examination; but we 
should seek to prepare ourselves for each 
hymn, that the right persons and not the 
wrong persons may be singing it when 
we are singing. The violinist does not 
regard that time wasted which he spends 
in bringing his instrument into tune with 
the accompanying piano. Did you ever 
ask the congregation to join in the read- 
ing of the hymn aloud with you, before 
singing it? 

An interesting side study, based on the 
fact that hymns assume certain conditions 
in the singer and his surroundings, is the 
effort to ascertain how many of our hymns 
can be sung in heaven. Induce your 
friends to express an opinion. Of course 
all hymns that assume sin, sorrow, sepa- 
ration from heaven, and other earthly 
conditions, would not be appropriate in 
heaven. Find, if you can, in a single 
hymn-book ten hymns which would do 
for heaven. 


The work for those who wish to join this 
study. What hymn would best accord with 
your spiritual condition under each of the 
following circumstances? 1. When perplexed 
by doubt. 2. On Christmas morning. 3. At 
the communion service. 4. After the loss of 
a dear friend. 5. On a starry night. 6. On 
remembering an unkind word or selfish deed. 
7. When longing for closer communion with 
Christ. 8. When fearful about the future. 
9. When anxious to arouse the church. 10. 
When attempting to lead another to Christ. 
Write the first line of each of these ten hymns 
and send me your paper as soon as possible. 

Optional work. Write a brief paper on any 
of the following themes: (a) Irreverent fa- 
miliarity, in hymns, with sacred persons and 
interests; its extent; its effects. ()) The 
dearth of happy allusions to earthly blessings, 
especially to friends, family and home, which 
are ignored in our hymnology ; account for it; 
justify or condemn it. (c) Why do hymns 
embody feminine rather than masculine vir- 
tues? Why clinging rather than chivalric in 
their spirit? (d) Make a collection of Neale’s 
translations of Greek and Latin hymns. Note 
the spiritual attitude for the singer in this 
group. (e) Discuss the position, held by many 
though opposed in this paper, that we may 
sing hymns whose utterances we would dis- 
own in ordinary speech. (f) Select a score of 
hymns and indicate the ideal spiritual atti- 
tude for the singer to have in each case. (//) 
Oppose or indorse the custom of having differ- 
ent hymn-books‘for morning worship, Sunday 
school, Endeavor Society, gospel meeting and 
prayer meeting. 

Beverly, Mass. 





If I die, the world shall miss me but a little; 
I shall miss it less. Not it me, because it 
hath such a store of better men; nor | it, 
because it hath so much ill and I so much 
happiness.—Joseph Hall. . 
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St. Peter’s and the Vatican, Rome 


Absorbed as we have been with our 
own great assemblies, like the Ecumeni- 
cal Council in New York and the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention in London, it 
is not strange that we Protestants have 
scarcely noted the remarkable religious 
ceremonies which have been carried on in 
Rome almost continuously since last 
Christmas. Except during July and Au- 
gust when, for sanitary reasons, pilgrim- 
ages were interdicted, each month has 
seen an unparalleled influx of 
visitors to the Eternal City in 
order to celebrate the Jubilee, 
or Holy Year of the Roman 
Church. It was instituted by 
Boniface VIII. in 1:00, for the 
purpose of granting special in- 
dulgences, and ordered to be ob- 
served every hundred years. Be- 
fore the century closed the inter- 
val was reduced to fifty, then to 
thirty years. Later, about 1480, 
Sixtus 1V. decreed a Jubilee once 
in twenty-five years, but owing 
to political disturbances in Italy 
there has been no celebration un- 
til now since 1825. This long sus- 
pension, the personal popularity 
of Leo XIII. and the fact of this 
being the last year of a century 
are some of the reasons that drew 
tens of thousands to the seven- 
hilled city, ‘‘the pride of Horace, 
the dream of Dante and the joy 
of Raphael’s seraphic eyes.” 

Tourists and “pilgrims” 
flocked there from the four 
quarters of the globe, some of 
the latter on foot, and in their 
variegated costumes made a 
striking picture on the streets. 
Hotels and pensions were 
crowded and multitudes lodged 
in rude barracks. Travelers by 
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Holy Year in Rome 


By Frances J. Dyer 


rail encountered more dirt and discom- 
fort than usual, which is saying much in 
regard to Italy.. Tickets for frequent 
and imposing services at St. Peter’s sold 
at exorbitant prices despite the rule 
against taking fees. In the shop win- 
dows were placards in various languages 
with the words: ‘ Veils for audience with 
the Holy Father,” ladies being admitted 
only when clad in black and wearing a 
black lace veil. Photographs of the Pope 
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were in evidence everywhere, even on 
postal cards, and a tiny golden hammer, 
a miniature of one used for opening the 
famous holy door in St. Peter’s, was the 
fashionable trinket to buy. The ap- 
proaches to the grand basi'ica were lined 
with peddlers offering rosaries and all 
sorts of souvenirs for sale. 

Picture galleries and other publie 
places swarmed with both sexes and all 
ages. A scene witnessed almost daily on 
the Scala Santa is a fair sample 
of what transpired in other sa 
cred edifices throughout the city. 
These stairs are a flight of mar- 
ble steps from Pilate’s palace in 
Jerusalem and may be ascended 
only on one’s knees. There is 
a tradition that Christ once 
climbed them, and Martin Lu- 
ther, in the act of ascent, there 
received his memorable vision. 
Usually one or two penitents 
may be seen toiling up on their 
knees. This year the stairs were 
often packed full, while a crowd 
in the piazza without patiently 
waited their turn. 

Pilgrims from different coun- 
tries came ina body. The United 
States was represented in June 
by 20,000, bringing an equal num- 
ber of dollars as their Jubilee 
offering. Gifts of money form 
no insignificant part of the cele- 
bration, and it is stated that the 
rich revenues accruing there- 
from explain why the observ- 
ance of Holy Year was changed 
from one hundred to twenty-five 
years. The Irish pilgrimage was 
scheduled for October, and 50,- 
000 laity, besides 600 clergy, en- 
rolled as members. In May, 
when the writer was in Rome, 
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Frencl Pilgrims to the number of 25,000 
were taking their turn. 

Naturally, the great shrine was St. 
Peter’s, where Holy Year was formally 
inaugurated last Christmas Eve by an 
impressive ceremony, one to which Aus- 
tin Phelps beautifully alludes in his little 
classic on prayer entitled, The Still Hour. 
The “‘holy door” in the vestibule at the 
right of the central entrance, so called 
from a sign of the cross engraved on the 
left jamb, slowly swung back for the first 
time in seventy-five years, and the thresh- 
old and doorposts were laved with holy 
water. At 11 P. M. Leo XIII, in pontif- 
ical robes and tiara, appeared from the 
Sistine Chapel, borne aloft in an arm- 
chair of red velvet and gold and escorted 
by the Papal Guards. He gave three 
blows with a golden mallet, a gift from 
the Italian bishops, upon the door, which 
had been previously cut with a saw. 
After kneeling on the threshold amid the 
chanting of the Te Dewm he passed alone 
within the portals of the vast and empty 
basilica. At that moment all the church 
bells in Rome rang out their chimes upon 
the midnight 
air. Resuming 
the papal chair 
he was borne 
to the high al- 
tar, where, un- 
der that flow- 
ery, tasteless 
baldachino, he 
pronounced a 
solemn bene- 
diction and pro- 
claimed pie- 
nary indul- 
gences. At the 
end of two 
hours the aged 
pontiff retired 
to his private 
apartments, 
much fatigued, 
yet able since 
then to oftici- 
ate at a series 
of functions 
which would be 
a severe strain upon a younger man. 

In his personality Leo XIII. is one of 
the most interesting characters of the 
century. He has been seen in public 
often this year, granting an audience re- 
peatedly to relays of pilgrims. It is a 
spectacle never to be forgotten as one 
stands with 75,000 people in the immense 
area beneath Michael Angelo’s dome and 
catches the first glimpse of that small 
figure, robed “in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful,” slowly moving up the nave, 
borne aloft on his royal throne and shad- 
owed by the tall peacock fans imported 
from Persia by Caligula. There is some- 
thing unearthly about this specter-like 
bit of humanity, whose dark eyes gleam 
like coals in the shriveled, smiling face, 
as he bows in blessing to the right and 
left. It is no wonder that the ignorant 
peasants regard him as a supernatural 
being. The diminutive and almost diaph- 
anous body of the old man, seen amid the 
pomp and pageantry of a Roman festa, is 
enough to awaken superstitious awe. 
Surround this figure, which seems a mere 
shining speck as it approaches the high 
altar, with light from thousands of wax 
candles in swinging chandeliers, add the 
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sound of entrancing music from organ 
and priestly choirs, the odor of incense, 
the brilliant color of red-robed cardinals, 
passionate vivas from the throats of ador- 
ing pilgrims, and you have a faint con- 
ception of the elements which make up a 
grand religious festival in the largest and 
most splendid church in the world. 

Or stand without in the piazza, once 
the race course of Nero, where Christians 
were burned like torches in tubs of oil, 
and watch the moving mass of humanity. 
Bare-footed friars, priests in coarse brown 
dresses and peaked hoods, nuns with 
downcast eyes, pilgrims of every nation- 
ality, from swarthy Abyssinians clad in 
scarlet and green tunics and white bloom- 
ers to smartly dressed Americans, swarm 
about the obelisk and walk through the 
four rows of Bernini’s magnificent colon- 
nades. Study the faces of those who 
creep on their knees through the holy 
door, reverently kiss the sign of the cross 
on the jamb, then pass within for a simi- 
lar osculation upon the bronze toe of St. 
Peter. How ridiculous the black image 
looks when draped in a gaudy cope, stiff 





with embroidery and wearing a gilded 
crown! These accessories are added only 
on special occasions. Week in and week 
out during this year of 1900 multitudes 
have gathered at this focal point of the 
Roman Catholic Church. <A thoughtful 
observer may well ask, ‘‘ What mean ye 
by this service ?”’ 

Viewed through Protestant eyes, it 
seemed a gorgeous but empty spectacle. 
Unlike the Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau, no sentiment of reverence was stirred 
in the heart of the beholder. Pity was 
awakened for the very few, mainly the 
poorest and most ignorant, who were sin- 
cere in their belief that fumbling a string 
of beads, or touching the wax figure of a 
bambino tricked out in tinsel, was a re- 
ligious act. But the impression was 
strong that the great majority saw 
through the sham of such ceremonies 
and engaged in them perfunctorily. The 
endless processions which passed in and 
out of St. Peter’s, carrying crucifixes and 
banners and images, could no more kindle 
spiritual emotions than the sight of col- 
lege boys flaunting their transparencies 
in a political parade. The enthusiasm 
evoked was essentially different from 
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that generated in Protestant assemblies 
by the Holy Spirit speaking directly to 
the hearts of people through sermon, 
song, or inspired address. As a spiritual 
force the papacy is feeble and decadent. 
As a vast, centralized political power it 
wields tremendous influence. 

Any just estimate of the Pope, also, 
must take into consideration his dual 
qualities. As a man he is universally 
respected. Even those who hold a differ- 
ent religious belief admire his scholarship 
and his conciliatory spirit. He believes 
in arbitration and is the friend of sani- 
tation. His advice to Ireland has been 
temperate and to American strikers 
wholesome. Some maintain that he is 
the only first-rate diplomatist in Europe. 
Captain Gambier of the British navy, in 
a recent magazine article, said: ‘The 
Pope in the silence of his austerely fur- 
nished room, with his simple fare of pasta 
and cold water, is a power in shaping the 
destinies of the world greater than the 
Czar, greater than Emperor William, 
greater than all the foreign secretaries 
who fret and fume on the political stage 

in the length 
ws = and _ breadth of 
-» Europe.” On 
¢ the other hand, 
~*~ as an ecclesias- 
tic, Leo XIII. 
represents dog- 
mas fraught 
with the worst 
errors of the 
middle ages. 
The pastor of 
the Walden- 
sian church in 
Rome said, 
lately, “The 
Roman Catho- 
lic. Church 
stands in ab- 
solute contra- 
diction with 
the movements 
of modern 
thought.” 

The present 
year has like- 
wise afforded a good opportunity for 
showing how wide is the breach between 
the Vatican and the Quirinal. The fu- 
neral of King Humbert, for instance, al- 
though the sovereign was a stanch Cath- 
olic, was ignored by the papal authorities. 
According to the Vienna Vaterland, acler- 
ical journal which presumably speaks with 
authority, Leo XIII. did not say mass for 
the king nor did he send his condolences 
to the queen. Yet the Pope is a man of 
tender feeling and no doubt his heart was 
full of pity for Margherita in her sorrow. 
But according to papal ideas Humbert died 
excommunicate and only because he was 
not excommunicated by name were reli- 
gious rites allowed at all at his funeral. 
That is, the ban is against the office, not 
against the individual incumbent. More- 
over, the touching prayer which Margher- 
ita composed for the repose of her mur- 
dered husband’s soul was prohibited by 
the Vatican from being read in churches 
and at private devotions. 

Tne attendance of royalty at Humbert’s 
funeral was noticeably small, due, it was 
said, to a rumor that the anarchist’s plot 
included several crowned heads of Europe. 
Naturally they did not care to risk their 
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S.ala Santa, Rome 


lives on an occasion of so much excite- 
ment. Margherita has suffered from 
melancholia for several years through 
dread of assassination for herself and hus- 
band. They ‘never drove together in 
Rome, hoping that if one life were sacri- 
ficed to an assassin’s bullet the other 
would be spared. 

This struggle constantly going on be- 
tween the papacy and the government 
creates a situation which exists nowhere 
else in the world and is of too much im- 
portance to be treated incidentally. It 
necessitates, among other things, sending 
two ambassadors to Italy from all Cath- 
olie countries, one to the court of the 
king the other to the papal court. Great 
lritain, Germany and the United States 
are the only countries which have but one 
representative, and they are absolutely 
cut off from any oflicial or even social in- 
tercourse with the Vatican. As a rule, 
when the king’s government is unpopular 
the Pope’s is popular. It is like Vesuvius 
ind the Solfatara, when one is active the 
other is quiescent and vice versd. 

Only a mere glimpse of certain peculiar 
onditions existing in Italy today is here 
presented. Nothing has been said of her 

ne achievements in educational and san- 
itary reforms, nor of her commercial ac- 

vity. Because she is submerged in debt 
ond groaning under an incredible burden 
of taxation there are those who prophesy 
that the break-up of Italy is at hand. 
ut a nation created by such an extra- 
ordinary combination as Mazzini, Gara- 
baldi, Cavour and Victor Emanuel counts 
for something and cannot be easily de- 
stroyed. 

Among those who take an optimistic 
view of the future is Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
who puts these words into the mouth of 
Manisty in her latest novel, Eleanor. He 
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says: ‘‘There are 
forces in Italy— 
forces of land and 
soil and race— 
that will remake 
church no_ less 
than state as the 
generations go by. 
Sometimes I have 
felt as though this 
country were the 
youngest in Eu- 
rope, witha future 
as fresh and teem- 
ing as the future 
of America,” 

Her old forms of 
religious life, how- 
ever, seem to be a 
negligible factor. 
So that however 
tolerant one may 
feel toward the 
Roman Church, 
or however great 
one’s respect for 
Leo XIII., Holy 
Year and all that 
it symbolizes ac- 
centuate, to a 
Protestant Chris- 
tian, the impo- 
tence of mere ex- 
ternals to regener- 
ate humanity. For 
that is needed the 
gospel which Paul 
preached to pagan 
Rome when he abode there ‘‘two whole 
years in his own hired dwelling.’ Can- 
dles and confessionals, penances and pil- 
grimages, rosaries and rochets, saints and 
shrines only serve to obscure “the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.’”” The purest 
religion in Italy today is preached by the 
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Waldenses, who are called ‘the Israel of 
the Alps.” For years they ‘‘kept the 
faith so pure of old” despite torture, 
cold, destitution and loss of life on the 
Alpine mountains. Now they own houses 
of worship in the principal cities. Their 
beautiful edifice on the Via Nazionale in 
Rome is built from the very rocks once 
stained with the blood of those who died 
a martyr’s death. With the presenta- 
tion of a purer faith and its enthrone- 
ment in the national life will come a 
fulfillment of the prophecy of the poet, 
who sang: 

Three émpires, O Italia, thou hast swayed: 

First, when thy Cesar’s laws the world obeyed ; 

And next when, trembling at his proud command, 

Monarchs obeyed imperious Hildebrand ; 

Last, when thy genius lit her torch again, 

And won dominion o’er the minds of men. 

These lost, men deemed thee sunk in slow decay, 

And thought thy greatness wholly passed away. 

But, soon or late, Time hath in store for thee— 

Land of the Adrian and Tyrrhenian sea, 

Crowned by the Alps, and ribbed py Apennine— , 

A brighter age than ever yet was thine! 

{ Miss Dyer, the writer of the foregoing arti- 
cle hardly needs any introduction to the many 
readers of this paper for whom, as editor of 
the Home department for a long period, she 
provided from week to week entertaining and 
instructive pages. She is a native of Belfast, 
Me., and a graduate of Ipswich Seminary in 
Massachusetts. Her years of valuable serv- 
ice on The Congregationalist were preceded 
by aterm in the office of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions. Since 1897 Miss Dyer has de- 
voted herself chiefly to conducting current 
events classes and to lecturing in different 
cities on historical and literary themes. This 
year sheis pastor’s assistant at Union Church, 
Boston. She has traveled abroad frequently, 
spending five months of the current year on 
the Continent, where the material for this 
article was accumulated.—TueE EDITORS. } 


As the divine thought must find expres- 
sion in human words, so the divine goodness 
must find expression in human lives.—Dr. 
Gladden. 
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Fifty Days on the March 


Tke Remarkable Overland Journey of Chinese Missionaries 


ey {Rev. J. H. Roberts was 

“one of the American 
Board missionaries who 
~ made the wonderful over- 
* land journey, last sum- 
mer, by which they were 
delivered from the Box- 
ers. The other Ameri- 
| cans were Rev. and Mrs. 
> W. P. Sprague, Rev. 
» Mark Williams and Dr. 
Virginia C. Murdock. 
Mr. Roberts has been a 
missionary in China 
since 1877, being sta- 
He is now at Hartford, 





tioned at Kalgan. 
Ct.-— EpIrors. } 


We left Hara Oso, fifty miles from Kal- 
gan, on June 23, and traveled 710 miles to 
Urga in thirty-eight days, including eight 
days of rest, four Sundays and four days 
of waiting for the Oberg party. Our 
daily (or nightly) march averaged twenty- 
three miles, at two and one-quarter miles 
an hour. The camels could not go faster. 
One day we went forty-nine miles, and 
another forty miles. When the camels’ 
feet wore out, patches of leather were 
sewed on. For fifteen days the horses 
had no grass,, and had to live on their 
own fat. We grieved for their suffer- 
ings, but there was no help for it. 

From Urga to Kiachta, 210 miles, the 
caravan went in eleven days. Two large 
rivers were crossed on Russian ferry- 
boats. The ridge of the Altai Mountains 
was covered with pine forests and a pro- 
fusion of wild flowers. How beautiful 
was the tall white church in Kiach'a! 
The Russians, by many kindnesses, saved 
our lives and ministered to our comfort. 
Our gratitude to them will be life long. 

The caravan consisted of six American 
and eleven Swedish missionaries, the lat- 
ter having six little children. Three of 
the little ones became sick in the desert, 
and one of them was taken from us at 
Kiachta, on the border of the ‘‘ promised 
land.’”” There went with us seven camel 
drivers, who were urged to forsake us by 
their home friends and by all the Mongols 
we met on the way. Their friendship for 
Mr. Larson was most touching. When 
he sent them from Urga to their homes 
in Hara Oso, he gave them, as part of 
their wages, a small tent and eight horses, 
beside a little money for their road ex- 
penses. Then he hired northern Mongols 
to take us to Kiachta. In all there were 
thirty persons, beside Nistegard and the 
Mongol policeman from Urga. The 
women and children rode in camel carts, 
and suffered from crowding and seasick- 
ness as well as from the inexorable jolt- 
ing. It was most fortunate that we had 
such leaders as Larson and Nistegard, 
and that camels, horses and tents were 
ready for us at the start. At the most 
we had twenty camels and nineteen 
horses. As the horses became worn out, 
we sold them and bought new. Dogs and 
sheep added to the picturesque appear- 
ance of the caravan. How often we be- 
wailed our lack of a camera. 

The illustrations on the opposite page 
were made from photographs taken by a 


By Rev. James H. ROBERTS 


Russian artist in Kiachta, Siberia. He 
photographed the caravan on Chinese 
soil just before it crossed the neutral 
strip of land, 200 feet wide, which forms 
the boundary between the Chinese and 
Russian empires. 


I. THE CARAVAN IN MOTION 


At the front of the moving caravan is 
seen a Cossack, one of our defenders. 
Three others were there, but can hardly 
be seen in the picture. Near to the sol- 
dier is ‘‘Captain’’ Larson’s camel cart, 
followed by Mr. Séderbom’s cart. Next 
to these are Mrs. Sprague, sitting on the 
front of her ‘Peking’ cart, and Mr. 
Sprague, standing behindit. In the middle 
are Mr. Lundquist, Mr. Yacobson and Mr. 
Sandberg, riding camels because the horses 
were too weak to carry them. 

Next Mr. Sandberg is Rev. Mark Wil- 
liams on a horse, which was very gen- 
tle, but tender-footed, and stumbled fre- 
quently. Back of him is Mr. Roberts 
on a white horse called ‘‘Bonnie.”’ This 
horse was Mr. Sprague’s pet, gentle and 
strong, a good pacer, but not the quickest. 
Then comes Mr. Oberg’s camel cart. The 
driver is resting, seated on the ground. 
In the rear of the train are the pack 
camels, carrying the tents, bedding and 
supplies of food. Mr. Fagerholm is be- 
side them on a white horse. 

The pole in the picture is a telegraph 
pole. The caravan followed a telegraph 
line all the way. This line connects Pe- 
king, Kalgan, Urga and Kiachta. 

Il. THE CARAVAN ENCAMPED 

A Cossack is seen at each side of the 
picture, and two others are in the rear. 
At the right side of the picture, as we 
look at it, is a large tent. In it ten of 
the missionaries slept on the ground. In 
front of it are some of their bundles of 
bedding. The man with his hat raised is 
Mr. O. S. Nastegard, Jr., our ‘‘ Joshua,” 
a Norwegian Lutheran missionary, who 
had labored for the Mongols in Urga sev- 
eral years. He could speak Russian and 
was our leader and interpreter all the 
way from Kiachta to St. Petersburg. 
Next to him stands Mr. Fagerholm, who 
came from Pao T’ou, 330 miles west of 
Kalgan. He is a scholarly man and 
skilled in cooking and in other forms of 
helpful work. He was saved by soldiers 
from a mob of Boxers in T’ien Chén, 
Shansi. Next to him is Mr. Sandberg, 
wearing a cap. Though fat, he was not 
lazy but worked hard, especially in gath- 
ering fuel and driving sheep. He had 
been tied up by the Boxers to be killed, 
but was rescued by a soldier who knew 
him. No matter how weary, he never 
spoke an unpleasant word. He does not 
plan to return to China. 

Near him, tall and slim, stands Mr. 
Séderbom, a fine accountant and zealous 
preacher, who, without neglecting public 


duties, was devoted to the care of his. 


family. He is a man with whom it would 
be impossible to quarrel. 

Next to Mr. Séderbom stands Mrs. 
Larson with her baby, Anna Katherine, 
in her arms and little Mary Louise stand- 


ing before her, while Mr. F. A. Larson, 
our “Captain,” alias ‘‘ Moses,” is sprawl- 
ing on the ground, drinking tea, as was 
his custom, from a large dish. Next to 
Mrs. Larson is Mr. Williams, with his 
large pith hat held up to keep off the 
glaring sunshine. Beside him is Mrs, 
Séderbom, with her fine little boy, Gis. 
tave, in front of her. His baby sis‘er, 
Anna Elizabeth, whose death occurred in 
Kiachta, must have been sleeping in one 
of the carts. Near the food box stand Mr. 
and Mrs. Lundquist, whose little boys, 
David and Jonathan, both of them puny 
and sick, were probably in one of the 
carts. The carts seen in the picture were 
not the wretched ox-carts in which the 
ladies rode through the desert, but better 
ones loaned to them by a Russian mer- 
chantin Urga. Mrs. Lundquist could not 
ride in a cart nor ride a horse, but will- 
ingly walked half the way through the 
desert of Gobi. 

The gentleman seated is Mr. Yacobson 
and the one standing near him is Mr. 
Oberg, while Mrs. Oberg is seated on a 
mattress atalittledistance. These three, 
with Mr. Sandberg, were cruelly beaten 
by a mob, and overtook the caravan early 
in its journey to Urga. Mr. Yacobson’s 
knowledge of German was useful in Si- 
beria. Between Mr. and Mrs. Oberg 
stand Mrs. Sprague, Miss Dr. Murdock 
and Mr. Sprague with his large umbrella. 
Before them are the clumsy but precious 
water-buckets, so essential to the lives 
of thirty people in the desert. 

Behind Mrs. Oberg stands Mr. Roberts, 
with his handkerchief, as usual, wound 
around a deep marbleized iron teacup, 
making a handle for use when the cup 
was hot. He kept the accounts of the 
caravan and endeavored, in obedience to 
Larson’s special command, to cheer up 
the company with jubilee songs. Next is 
Miss Engh, the Swedish lady who shared 
in the labors of Kalgan Station. Beyond 
her, to our left, is a row of camels kneel- 
ing, with their clumsy pack-saddles on 
their backs. One of them has laid his 
head on the ground to rest. Poor crea- 
tures! They had a hard journey through 
the desert in the heat of summer. Jbe- 
hind them stand the Mongol drivers. 
The tallest one, Lobsang, and the second 
one beyond him, Daraji, are Buriats and 
speak Russian. Between them stands 
the Mongol policeman, sent by the Rus- 
sian consul to escort us to Kiachta. 
Back of them is the tent in which the 
drivers slept. 

How happy and thankful we were to 
cross the border and be in a land of law 
and peace, far from the mobs of Boxers! 
As we crossed the boundary, close to tlie 
great white cathedral, the service had 
just ended, and the crowds were coming 
out. Men, women and children, the rich 
and the poor, stood and looked at our peo- 
ple and horses and camels, smiled at the 
children in the carts, and a number of 
them congratulated us most cordially on 
our arrival. We felt that we were 


among friends, and praised God for our 
deliverance from so many perils. 
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“The Book of Hearts’ * 


A Curious Old New England Book Traced to the Middle Ages 


HE “Old Folks’” department of 

the Conversation Corner in The 
Congregationalist for July 19 con- 
tained a query from a Northampton cor- 
respondent in regard to a book which had 
‘made a profound and lasting impres- 
sion” upon his boyhood, sixty years ago. 
Both the title and the author of the book 
had been entirely forgotten, as well as 
any reading matter connected with it, 
but the engravings were vividly remem- 
bered as showing a man’s face and heart, 
the latter containing successively “rays 
of divine light” and a ‘‘crowned devil.” 
The question was scarcely 


By Mr. MARTIN 


This little old book, the mention of 
which has awakened such widespread in- 
terest, proves to be so unique in itself, 
and so quaint a specimen of the pictorial 
method of inculecating religious doctrine 
in earlier times, that it has been thought 
desirable to devote unusual space to a 
description of it, and to reproduce several 
of its engravings. Copies of three differ- 
ent editions have been examined, one pub- 
lished in Newburyport, Mass., one in New 
York and a third in London. The title- 
page of the first named, the one cited by 
most of our correspondents, is as follows: 





printed before answers, recogniz- | | 
ing the description, began tocome | | 
in. The first was from a lady, a 
native of Central New York, who 
called in person to attest her child- 
hood memories of the ‘ Book of 
Hearts”’ (as it seems to have been 
familiarly named), and while she 
was yet speaking another answer 
was received from a Massachusetts 
minister, a former resident of her 
own town, although his boyhood [3 
was spent in New England. Scores 
of correspondents, in various parts 
of the country, a few of whom 
still retained the book, wrote about | |' — 
it. The “lasting impression” it | |‘~ 
made upon all is shown by a few 
extracts from letters received. 

. The book was rescued from the | | 
rag-bag of a tin peddler during the 
Civil War, when old books sold at 
twelve cents a pound. It is worn and 
stained, but complete with its ten 
engravings, which might indeed im- 
press the mind of a child sixty years 
ago, but which now seems rather gro- | | ‘ 
tesque. 

Vermont. 


The book inquired for by G. W. M. 
has been a curious relic in our family 





J. A. G. 
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library since my earliest years. Asa —ioe 
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last of all, the slow-moving turtle—aptly 
typifying the sins and vices of the “na_ 
tural man,” as plainly labeled. An ange} 
of. grace tenderly watches over the sin. 
ner, but the Holy Spirit, indicated by the 
dove, is flying away, although the bits of 
flame, which represent (as I suppose) the 
“‘cloven tongues, like as of fire,’’ still sur. 
round the soul. The man seems con. 
tented with his company. 

In the second picture the Holy Spirit is 
sending his light into the heart. The 
man’s eye is turned in upon himself, 
The ministering angel alarms him by 
presenting the emblems of death 
and judgment—the skull and the 


sword. Sin and vice cannot stay 

iv in the searching light of such di- 

Cc? vine reproving. Straightway the 

Evil One and his animals begin to. 

Ky leave the heart. Is the symbol of 
\- laziness Satan’s favorite sub-devil, 
that he seems to be specially pro- 

Vv: tected in his sluggish egress? The 
4 peacock and the serpent are look 
ing back—pride and envy are hard 





enemies to get rid of! 


A great change comes over the 
man in the third pieture. The 
Holy Spirit is fully admitted into 
the heart and sheds abroad his. 
: blessed light. The star of faith 
shines bright, and above the an- 
gel holds forth in one hand the 
Bible and in the other what I sup- 
pose to be the olive-branch of 
peace, although it must be noted 
that the Newburyport and New 
York books have in its place the 
crucifix. This pieture is copied 
from the London book, because 
that gives the names of the vir- 
tues which supplant the dislodged 
vices. Disinterestedness occupies 
the place of the toad of covetous- 








little child, I was greatly impressed 
with the enormity of sins while look- 
ing at those hateful representations. 
The struggle of the man to rid him- 
self of them, and his peaceful face 





thes figures a representation of a man whe 
Serves stn, aed suffers Satan te rergn tn his 
heart. 


‘17 ness, Love of the serpent of deceit, 
| Long-suffering of the tiger of an- 

ger, Industry of the lazy turtle, 
| Temperance of the gluttonous pig, 
|} Purity of the unclean goat, and 








after accomplishing it, were very ef- 





fective. 
Natick, Mass. 


... The book was owned by a neighbor, a 
New England deacon, and it was the delight 
and awe of my boyhood, when spending the 
evening there, to study these strange pictures. 
They made a lasting and helpful impression 
on my mind. I think I have seen the title of 
this book since, but it is gone from me now. 
Susquehanna Valley, N. Y. DOMINIE. 


Dear Mr. Martin: The “ Book of Hearts” 
recalls some of my earliest impressions of se- 
rious things. I think the copy we had access 
to in our nursery belonged to a stern Metho- 
dist nurse, an excellent, middle-aged woman, 
whose virtues were sometimes awe-inspiring. 
I have a feeling that I must have been pos- 
sessed of childish{vanity, for my brother, four 
years older than myself, took great pains to 
explain to me that the peacock represented 
pride, which {must be driven out of a pure 
heart. An unconscious blush rose to my face 
as I caught sight of the poor peacock the 
other day, when through your kindness I was 
the proud, though temporary, possessor of 
those curious old plates! Who knows what 
benefit I derived from gazing at them in my 
childhood, although unable to read ? 

Massachusetts. 


H. F. B. 


8. M. H. 


Cammeyer direst 


The Spiritual Mirror, or Looking-Glass: Ex- 
hibiting the human heart as being either the 
temple of God, or habitation of devils. Exem- 
plified by-a series of ten engravings ; intended 
to aid in a better understanding of man’s 
fallen nature. ... Translated by Peter Bau- 
der. ‘By this the children of God are’mani- 
fest, and the children of the devil.” 1 John 
3: 10. Newburyport: Published by Charles 
Whipple. 1830. 


The book has ten chapters in explana- 
tion of the engravings, ending with a 
prayer and a hymn, and in a few cases 
including, besides, a ‘‘ Meditation,’ an 
‘*Exhortation,” or a ‘‘Caution.’’ Each 
picture represents the heart—with the 
owner’s face above it—in successive 
stages of spiritual experience. In the 
first, the heart is in the full possession of 
Satan, depicted with horns and hoofs and 
batlike wings, and surrounded by his 
seven assistants in the form of appropri- 
ate animals—the peacock, the toad, the 
goat, the serpent, the pig, the tiger and, 


Humility of the proud peacock, 
while Christ Crucified is set over 
against his adversary, the devil. Notice 
that lazy ‘‘ lethargy ” has not yet entirely 
withdrawn, and that the peacock is still 
turning back—although this may be in 
order to display his plumage to better ad- 
vantage! 

The spiritual meaning of the fourth 
illustration is clear—‘Christ and him 
crucified ’”’ supreme in the heart, the dove 
of the Spirit above, and the tongues of 
fire illuminating every part. Tears of 
penitent joy are on the happy face. But 
the details of the picture deserve careful 
study. The inscription over the cross, 
IN RI, will be recognized as the initials 
of the “superscription of his accusation 
written over—Jesus of Nazareth, the Kiny 
(Rex) of the Jews.”” Note the emblems of 
the Passion, one by one—the ladder, the 
battle-ax and spear of the Roman sol- 
diers, the cock that crew at Peter’s de- 


* This article takes the place this week of the reg- 
ular Conversation Corner. 
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This figure represents the person convinced of sin, and en- 


deavouring to flee the wrath to come. 


nial; the pillar to which the Lord was 
bound, the vessel of vinegar, and the 
sponge ; the seamless coat, the crown of 
thorns, the scourge and the hyssop; the 
lantern of the betrayal, the reed, the 
chain “which bound him, the dice with 
which the soldiers cast lots upon his 
vesture. These seem plain, but others 
require thought. Do the gloves above 
the lantern represent the conception of 
the artist in the use of the gauntlet or 
“mailed hand” by the men who “‘smote 
him with the palms of their hands?” 
Is that one of the nails at the foot of the 
cross, below the scourge and the hyssop? 


The pitcher at the left is also a matter of 
inquiry. Is it possibly the pitcher which 
the man bore into the house where the 
Passover was kept, or the cup of the 
Eucharist, or, more likely, the vessel 
holding the water -with which Pilate 
washed his hands? The coins on the 
ground are doubtless Judas’s pieces of 
silver, and the books the Scriptures ful- 
filled in the suffering of Christ. What is 
represented between the books and the 
coins it is difficult to make out. Observe 
especially the cross on the church and the 
shrine by the wayside. 

The fifth picture represents a state of 











This is to represent the heart of the sinner, who through 
Christ is reconciled to God, and is determined to know 
nothing but Christ, and him crucified. 







He that ove? 
cometh shall 
inherit all 
things 


The situation of the person who believes the gospel of Christ, 


and is filled with his spirit. 


religious declension. According to the 
explanation, the “‘carnal eye begins to be 
awake and looks upon the world very 
lively,” while the spiritual eye ‘is dull 
and sleepy.”” The tokens of the cruci- 
fixion are less in number—only the ladder 
and Peter’s (?) sword, the column, the 
spear, the sponge. The Spirit has flown 
away, but the tongues of flame are still 
seen, though faintly. The angel of grace 
remains—with uplifted hands, as if in 
protest or supplication. An enemy is 
pointing at the cross with derision, and 
the devils are evidently expecting to re- 
turn into the heart, each lugging back his 

































The situation of the heart of the man whose spiritual life 
has become cold and again loves the world. 
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symbol—the toad, the serpent, the pea- 
cock, the pig, the goat. The tiger seems 
to have been omitted, and the fiend in 
charge of the lazy turtle has not been 
able to get him in sight as yet. But it 
looks as though they would all be in pos- 
session again soon ! 

Yes, here they are, in Number 6. The 
ministering angel and the emblem of the 
Spirit are flying away, and the tongues of 
fire have entirely disappeared. Satan is 
enthroned now in the heart, in place of 
its rightful king. Reference is made in 
the explanation to Christ’s parable in 
Luke 11—the unclean spirit returning to 
the swept and garnished house with seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself. 
Curiously, there are only six devils here, 
each bringing his chosen symbol. The 
number of animals is complete, however, 
the emblem of indolence being present 
without any escort—is that because he is 
in special charge of the arch-fiend? That 
would agree with the time-honored couplet 





The heart of the man, who after his conversion has again 
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il’s work, one still deriding the cross of 
Christ, the other offering in his tankard 
the sinful pleasures of the world. But 
the full heart has no room for any of 
them. The saving, keeping power of 
Christ is there, with the open book above 
and below. The open purse, freely dis- 
persed, is a sure fruit of Christianity— 
how noble as set over against the mis- 
erable toad of covetousness close by! 
The open door of the church invites the 
true worshiper, even though the symbol 
at the rear might with characteristic ex- 
cuse dissuade from attendance. The 
bread and the fish seem to be signs that 
Jesus will always provide his children 
with food; the Heavenly Father know- 
eth that we have need of all these things, 
and he will supply our need. The expla- 
nation of the book, however, is that the 
fish is ‘‘a token of temperance.” With 
such roots and fruits of Christian life 
and Christian character this man will en- 
dure until the end, and so be saved. 
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(Schola Cordis), the effort was then made 
to trace the book backward from the first 
Newburyport edition of 1830—Mr. Whipple 
having published at least five subsequent 
editions, the latest in 1844. Its title-page 
had one sentence, omitted in the quota. 
tion at the beginning of this article: 

Anciently published in the French language, 
in which five editions were printed. In 1732, 
translated into the German language, from 
which it is now translated, by Peter Bauder. 

In the preface, Mr. Bauder informs the 
“Courteous Reader”’ 

While refiecting on the deplorable condi- 
tion of so many of my fellow-beings, who 
were perishing for the lack of knowledge, | 
found the matter of the work before you, in 


the German language, and after a careful 
perusal, I was induced to translate it [ ete. }. 


The address to the reader, apparently a 


part of the translation, has this addi- 
tional information: 


This work was translated from the French 
in the year of our Lord 1732, at Wertsburg: 

















relapsed, and suffers sin and Satan to reign in him. 


of Dr. Watts, which all the Old Folks 
learned when they were young: 

And Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do! 

Is it possible that any man should pre- 
fer such company—‘‘earthly, sensual, 
devilish ’’—to the promised companion- 
ship of the Lord Jesus Christ, the light 
and joy of the Holy Spirit, and the pos- 
session of the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness? The last state of that man is 
indeed worse than the first! 

Happily, our last selection presents an- 
other view of what the Christian heart 


and the Christian life may be. This is 
the perseverance of the saints. ‘There 
is a divil in every picture,” said the 


printer boy who brought in the proof of 
these cuts, but in this one they are all on 
the outside. Their leader carries. the 
proud peacock as his strongest form of 
temptation, and the other animals are 
stationed in due order. Two men “in 
citizens’ dress”’ are evidently doing dev- 


Two pictures will be missed by those 
who studied this book years ago. One of 
them may well be forgotten—‘ the death 
of the ungodly and the wages of sin.” 
The man is on his deathbed, with the 
names of his vices confronting him 
in the devil’s hands, and other hideous 
fiends waiting to bear his soul away. The 
last picture of the book is ‘the death of 
the righteous,” his peaceful face, a waiting 
angel, and, above all, the Saviour coming 
in the clouds with his welcome, ‘“ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant !.”’ 


ORIGIN OF THE BOOK 


A brief notice of the attempt to trace 
the history of this interesting book 
should now be added. The search has 
been a long one, and not rewarded even 
with partial success until after the fore- 
going account was given to the printer. 

Following first a promising but disap- 
pointing trail through Quarles’s Emblems 
and Harvey’s “School of the Heart” 
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Who shallse 
-rale me fromy, 


The heart of the man, who, through grace, 
sin, and perseveres in a life of holiness to the end. 














my Love. 
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s'rives against 


under the title of Spiritual Looking Glass, in 
which every man, desirous for salvation, may 
clearly discover the state of his heart [ete. }. 

But if translated from the French, was 
it not at first a Catholic book? This 
would seem to be strongly favored by the 
connection of the work with Wiirtzburg, 
the seat of an ancient Roman Catholic 
university, and also—despite the evangel- 
ical tone of the text—by the style of the 
illustrations, especially the crucifix on the 
breast of the dying Christian in the en- 
graving not transferred to these pages, and 
in the appearance of so many emblems 
of the crucifixion, as in plate 4. This 
inference was supported by reference to 
Mrs. Jameson’s ‘“‘ History of Our Lord,” 
notably in the picture and description of 
the ‘‘Mass of St. Gregory” (Vol. 2, 
p. 369), where the same symbols of the 
Passion are given. Might it not be as- 
sumed that the book was originally writ- 
ten in Latin, from which the first of those 
five French editions was translated ? 
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But what was the connection between 
Newburyport in Massachusetts and 
Wiirtzburg in Bavaria, our booklet of 
1830 and that assumed Catholic original 
of one or two hundred years before? In 
the meantime a lady in Amesbury sent a 
copy of Bauder’s Albany edition, printed 
by E. and E. Hosford in 1825. This is ex- 
actly identical with the Newburyport 
book, both in letterpress and engravings, 
including the artist’s signature under the 
pictures: W. Cammeyer, direxit. 

At almost the last moment a New Jer- 
sey subscriber sent a copy of the German 
edition, bearing this title: 


Das Herz des Menschen, ein Tempel Gottes, 
oder eine Werkstitte des Satans, in zehn 
Figuren sinnbildlich dargestelit [ ete. }. 

The Heart of Man a Temple of God, or a 
Workshop of Satan, emblematically set forth 
in ten figur-s. For the awakening and ad- 
vancement of Christian feeling. The latest, 
improved and only legitimate edition. Every 
other edition is an unlawful reprint. Berlin: 
Sold for the benefit of the Mission by William 
Schultze, Scharrenstrasse 11. 


The date is not given, but is approxi- 
mately gained from a sentence in the ad- 
dress to the reader, not contained in 
Bauder’s translation: 

This little book was translated from the 
French, and published in the year 1732 at 
Wiirzburg by the University engraver under 
the title: “Spiritual Mirror, in which every 
Christian desirous of salvation may see him- 
self, may perceive the condition of his soul, 
and may profitably direct the course of his 
life accordingly.” The publisher of that edi- 
tion dedicated it to the Bishop of Wiirzhurg, 
in the assured hope that such a work would be 
received by him with the most gracious ap- 
proval. In this new edition much is altered 
and made Protestant [evangelisirt]. 
1732 to 1812 taste has very much changed— 
truth not—that remains eternally unchange- 
able. 

This edition then was evidently pub- 
lished in or soon after 1812, and it or a 
subsequent reprint was the one used by 
Bauder, although the latter translated 
very freely and substituted other hymns 
for those in German. The engravings 
are the same, the animals bearing their 
German names, In the last plate, ‘‘ No 
one is crowned except he strive lawfully,” 
is the quotation where Bauder has substi- 
tuted, ‘‘None receive the Crown except 
they bear the Cross.”” The fourth plate 
has interesting additions to the emblems 
in the lower left-hand corner. Beside 
Pilate’s “‘jug’’ is the servant’s ear cut 
off by Peter, and the emblem not made 
out. in the American edition is here 
clearly seen to be the money-bag of Judas, 
with the coins lying at its mouth. On 
the bag, curiously enough, is inscribed 
**1500."" Does this, as would seem most 
natural, refer to the money? A note in 
Luther’s Bible, under Matt. 26: 15, says 
that ‘‘ these thirty silver pieces are equal 
to 15 thalers.’”” Would any ancient nota- 
tion account for the figures? Or, could 
they be the date of the engraving? One 
would suppose the last place selected for 
that purpose by the artist would have 
been Judas Iscariot’s money-bag! Back 
of these emblems is (apparently) the Gar- 
den, with its thick trees, and in front of 
them three low posts with a bar across 
them ; can these in any way refer to the 
three apostles in Gethsemane ? 

Now for the French edition! In an- 
swer to the newspaper query of an Al- 
bany correspondent a copy was reported 
as in Schenectady, but we have been un- 
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able to hear more about it. Inquiring in 
the Boston Public Library for any record 
of such edition, the accomplished expert 
in bibliography turned me into the French 
literature section and then sent me vol- 
ume after volume in that language. 


Turning at last in despair over the pages . 


of one at random, having no author or 
title to help, I suddenly came upon the 
very pictures of our book—some of them 
—very rude, but unmistakably the same. 
There was the first plate (‘‘The state of 
the man in mortal sin”), the devil, the 
peacock, the pig and all—in French! 
There was L’etat d’un homme qui se con- 
vertit @ Dieu, as in our last picture, only 
that in place of the inscription in the 
angel’s right hand is a mischievous devil 
trying to lasso the man with a rope. In 
place of the lower inscriptions is this: 
Sideus 

Prono bis 


Quicon 
tranos 
suggesting an earlier edition in Latin. 

This work was Nisard’s Histoire de 
livres populaires (vol. 2), and the book 
from which the cuts were taken was Le 
Miroir du Pécheur. Of this book and its 
history he gives this most remarkable ac- 
count: 

The fifteenth century has given birth to a 
collection of Mirrors: Mirror of the Sinner ; 
Mirror of the sinful soul; Mirror of the re- 
demption of the human race, ete., in Latin, in 
French, in Dutch, in Flemish, in German and 
in English. 

The foundation of all these Mirrors appears 
to be the Speculum humanae salvationis, in 
small folio, an ascetic poem in rhymed verse, 
in barbarous Latin, upon biblical subjects. 
Several manuscripts of the Speculum bear 
date of 1324, which is perhaps also that of the 
composition of the work. It is divided into 45 
chapters, and illustrated with 192 pictures. 
It is, observes Brunet, the most ancient mon- 
ument of zylography joined to typography, 
and the editions of it were made with the 
same picture blocks, the deterioration of 
which in successive editions has enabled M. 
Ottley to establish the order of publication. 
As to the first edition of this book, it would go 
back to the year 1430, or thereabouts. 

The Mirror of the Sinner was composed by 
the Reverend Capucian Fathers, missionaries ; 
very useful to all sorts of persons; the whole 
represented by pictures. f 

The limits of this article will now allow 
only the briefest additional reference to 
this historic book, Speculum Salutis (as it 
is otherwise called), as being with the 
Poor Man’s Bible (Biblia Pauperum) and 
a few others the only relics of the block 
printing which preceded the invention of 
printing with movable types. De Vinne’s 
Invention of Printing, a standard work, 
has several chapters upon it. See also 
chapter on Invention of Printing 
Morley’s English Writers, Vol. 6, and 
Duplessis’ Wonders of Engraving, as also 
the Britannica under Typography, and 
many references in Mrs. Jameson’s His- 
tory of Our Lord, already quoted. Watt’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica has this about the 
Speculum : 

This book is preferred to all other zylograph- 
ical productions of the same kind, previous to 
the invention of printing by movable types, 
as being the most perfect in its design and ex- 
ecution. It consists of extracts of Scripture 
and Profane History, and is considered to be 
the production of a Benedictine monk named 
John, in the 13th or 14th century. 

It should be added that of the four 
earliest editions of the Speculum, two 
were in Latin and two in Dutch. About 
the latter a controversy, long and warm, 
has been waged, on which hangs the 
question of the date and place of the in- 
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vention of printing. The Paris National 
Library has one of the manuscripts of 
1324 of the Speculum, and the British 
Museum nine manuscripts of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

So at last we have the little book of 
good Mr. Whipple, the orthodox book- 
seller of Newburyport, carried back 
through the ages to the pious work ofa 
Roman Catholic monk, kept in manu- 
script for centuries, then circulated 
among the common people in block pic- 
tures, until it became the connecting link 
between block printing and type printing. 
The titles remain practically the same— 
Mirror of Man’s Redemption: The Spir- 
itual Mirror of the human heart. The 
pictures, the purpose and the appeals to 
sinning, aspiring men is also the same in 
all the ages. From 1324 to 1900 ‘taste 
has very much changed—truth not”’! 

The Boston Recorder in its literary re- 
view (!) of Oct. 20, 1830, had this para- 
graph, written with a spiciness worthy of 
Dr. Dexter of the next generation: 

This is an old-fashioned book, written un- 
doubtedly with pious feeling and good inten- 
tions, and full of all manner of pictures of 
snakes, toads, devils, and more unclean beasts 
of that sort than ever found their way into 
Noah’s Ark. We are pleased with the pious 
sentiment of some of the prayers and hymns, 
but the pictures and explanations we think 
better adapted to A. D. 1430 than 1830. 

That literary editor wrote better than 
he knew—1430 was the exact date of the 
first edition! 


Modern Ideas of Religious Nur- 
ture 
BY PROF. GEORGE A. COE, PH. D. 


{ Professor Coe fills the John Evans chair of 
moral and intellectual philosophy in North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. He has 
written for various journals, interpreting the 
old truths of religion in the light of modern 
science, especially psychology. But his book 
which has given him widest fame is The 
Spiritual Life, dr Studies in the Science of 
Religion, in which are to be found such sug- 
gestive chapter titles as these: The Psycho- 
logical Point of View, A Study of Some 
Adolescent Difficulties, A Study of Divine 
Healing, A Study of Spirituality. This book, 
Professor Starbuck’s on The Psychology of 
Religion, and Professor Granger’s on The 
Soul of a Christian are the forerunners of a 
kind of literature about religion which must 
greatly modify present methods and points 
of view.—EDITORS. } 

‘“*What is the true idea of Christian ed- 
ucation? I answer in the following 
proposition, viz: That the child is to 
grow up a Christian, and never know 
himself as being otherwise.’”’ Thus, in 
1847, Horace Bushnell announced the 
thesis of his Christian Nurtune, a book 
that deserves to be pernetually read, not 
only as a monument of a great reforma- 
tion in American Puritanism, but also as 
a proclamation of eternal principles. On 
the one hand, it is a protest against a sys- 
tem of nurture so defective as to be false; 
on the other, it is a prophecy as yet only 
imperfectly fulfilled. 

The religious training of the young 
must always rest upon the accepted 
views of the meaning of life and of the 
constitution of man. At the middle of 
this century the meaning of life was 
found, not in the eternal life abiding in 
the sons of God, but in death. For the 
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burden of pious thought was the idea of 
salvation, and salvation meant escaping 
hell. Life was significant in only one 
way—that it gave a chance to choose be- 
tween eternal bliss and eternal woe. 
There lies before me a quaint little book 
three hundred years old called Disce 
Mori, Learn to Die. It is an eiaborate 
exhortation to let the thought of death 
possess our meditations, and the text is 
enforced by appropriate engravings, such 
as a skull and hissing snakes; a deathbed 
scene; death in the form of a skeleton 
standing on the prostrate figure of a 
man, and the final judgment, with Satan, 
in the form of a winged hog, pushing un- 
willing sinners into the lake. In exact 
accord with this is another little book, 
Persuasives to Early Piety, published by 
the American Tract Society in 1831. In 
the introductory address to the young 
reader the author exclaims, ‘“‘ Of how lit- 
tle consequence is this poor transient 
world to you, who have an eternal world 
to mind!” ‘The living,” he proceeds, 
“neglect it [religion], but the dead know 
its value!” 

The accepted view of human nature 
simply carried this antithesis further, as 
is excellently shown in the Spiritual Mir- 
ror and formally defined in the Persua- 
sives. ‘‘The sinfulness of your nature, 
my young friend, is not partial; it is not 
confined to some of your powers or facul- 
ties; but, like a mortal poison, spreads 
through and pollutes the whole. ... So 
far are our best actions, in our natural 
state, from helping us, that even they 
are polluted and loathsome.” 

In harmony with these presuppositions, 
the chief instruments of Christian nur- 
ture were the catechism and warnings to 
prepare to meet God. The purpose of 
the whole—I refer to Protestant com- 
munions other than the Episcopalian and 
Lutheran—was, first, to impress upon the 
child his utterly lost condition, and, sec- 
ond, to induce a definite crisis of conver- 
sion in which he should consciously pass 
out of this state of sin. 

From the point of view of general ped- 
agogy, Bushnell’s most remarkable ad- 
vance was his idea of development as op- 
posed, on the one hand, to mere instruc- 
tion, and, on the other, to mechanical 
pressure from outside. He denies that 
Christian character depends of necessity 
upon insight and deliberate choice, and 
pleads for a piety more natural and akin 
to habit, something that an infant may 
take in from the atmosphere of a Chris- 
tian home. He was doubtless entirely 
anconscious that herein he was working 
in harmony with the great educational 
movement of our century, which centers 
in the kindergarten. Froebel was still 
living, however, and his work on The 
Education of Humanity had been pub- 
lished twenty-one years before. 

Froebel’s assumptions are the direct 
opposite of those of the traditional 
scheme. He believes that there is some- 
thing divine in man’s essence, and that 
education is to bring him to a conscious- 
ness of this fact. The central idea is 
transformation by unfolding, not by rev- 
olution. Among the principles that should 
guide the process are these: that the 
child is to be brought to himself by self- 
expression, not by repression; that all 
the powers are to be co-ordinately de- 
veloped—not only the intellect, but also 
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sympathy, reverence, appreciation of 
beauty, the senses and the muscles; that 
relatively distinct stages of growth are to 
be recognized, and the means of educa- 
tion varied accordingly. 

These principles, which are truisms of 
general pedagogy, apply, one and all, to 
the problem of Christian nurture. For 
the distinction between man’s various 
“natures,” which has separated the reli- 
gious from the general problem, is alto- 
gether artificial. The principles of the 
new education demand to be applied to 
the child’s indivisible self, not merely in 
the kindergarten and the public school, 
but also in the home, the Sunday school 
and wheresoever the: young mind is in 
process of formation. 

Another factor destined to enlarge and 
correct our notions of religious nurture 
is the new psychology of religion. To re- 
flect upon religious states and processes 
of the mind is, of course, no new thing, 
but the systematic ascertainment and 
analysis of wide ranges of such facts was 
never attempted until within the last ten 
years. The results already attained can- 
not fail of profound influence upon reli- 
gious work, while the future of this 
branch of science is likely to involve 
changes, both theoretical and practical, 
not yet dreamed of. Let us note briefly 
some items already made clear. 

First, an indefinite and partly false no- 
tion of the difference between the normal 
religion of childhood and that of matu- 
rity must now give way to specific knowl- 
edge of the normal periods of growth-and 
of their religious capacities. It used to 
be assumed that a child is simply a dimin- 
utive man. But all lines of child study 
unite in showing that the child mind 
differs from the adult mind not only 
quantitatively but also qualitatively. The 
capacities of the soul, like those of the 
body, are gradually acquired. Instinctive 
impulses ripen one after another, chang- 
ing the very soil and atmosphere of the 
mind. This is not the place for describ- 
ing the order of development, but only 
for indicating new points of view. From 
what has been said, it can be seen at once 
that childhood religion and conduct are 
not to be judged or guided by reference 
to standards derived from maturity. That 
which, in mature life, is to be reached 
through reflection and deliberate choice, 
may be reached in the chiid in an entirely 
different way, or may even not be desira- 
ble at all. At every point that in which 
the child is richest, feelings and impulses, 


‘forms the chief leverage. 


The task of religious nurture is to make 
habitual in the child’s consciousness the 
spiritual aspects and applications of every 
one of his spontaneous interests. No 
fundamental impulse needs merely to be 
repressed; even resentment, revenge and 
the love of combat have played a useful 
part in the development of civilization 
and may be usefully employed in individ- 
ual development. No worse mistake can 
be made than to create an impression 
that religion is nothing but a protest. 

The psychology of religion has done its 
greatest pedagogical service by enabling 
us to understand the religious tendencies 
of adolescence, the period which com- 
prises the dawn and sunrise of adult life. 
Along with the profound transformation 
which the whole inner life undergoes, 
the religious capacities are marvelously 
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changed and multiplied. This is the age 
for securing a deeply personal relation to 
God, for independent choices of all sorts, 
for joining the church and, near the close 
of the period, for the formation of rea- 
soned beliefs. There are many ways of 
effecting this religious transition, but all 
of them, whether they involve a specific 
conversion experience or not, tend toward 
the same goal. Such experiences, there- 
fore, can no longer be held up as models 
or ideals, as is commonly done in popular 
revivals. 

In addition, the psyehology of religion 
has thrown light upon religious abnor- 
malities, particularly those of adolescents, 
upon the religious differences between 
males and females, and upon the influence 
of temperament and suggestion. All this 
new insight can be converted into power 
by the wise parent or teacher. 

Modern ideas of religious nurture, then, 
include these features. They are founded 
upon actual observation of child life, 
not upon theological speculations ; they 
squarely accept as their ideal the unfold- 
ing and growth of the child nature as 
against mere instruction and climacteric 
irruptions ; they derive the standard and 
measure for each period of life from that 
period itself, not from maturity; they 
raise the guide of the young from the 
position of one who merely instructs and 
controls to that of an interpreter of life 
or prophet of the soul. The starting 
point is no longer the conception of sin 
and death, but that of life, and the un- 
derlying philosophy holds that to develop 
the human is to become like the God-man. 

How far have such ideals begun to 
control our actual practice? That is 
another and a less inspiring inquiry. 


The Oldest Library in the 
World 


Mention has been made in our literary 
columns of the discovery by Ameri- 
can explorers in Babylonia of the great 
temple library at Nippur. Fuller de- 
tails have been given recently by Prof. 
H. V. Hilprecht, the head of the expedi- 
tion, who has recently returned to this 
country. Excavators have been at work 
in the ruins of Nippur, which is about 
seventy miles north of Bagdad, for a 
dozen years or more, and many things 
have been unearthed throwing light on 
prehistoric times. The library of the 
temple of Bel, which is being uncovered, 
is a series of layers of unbaked clay tab- 
lets, several thousands of them arranged 
on shelves in rows. The latest in date of 
those examined, Professor Hilprecht says, 
is not later than 2200 B. C., which was 
before the time of Abraham. There are 
works on arithmetic, astronomy and as- 
trology, mythological stories, historical 
records, hymns, lists of temples with 
their revenues, all branches of literature 
known to the early Babylonians. 

Not long ago it was commonly believed 
that some portions of the Bible were the 
oldest literature in the world. But the 
discovery of writings made many centu- 
ries before the languages were known in 
which the books of the Old Testament 
were written assures us of voluminous 
revelations of a past which was ancient 
before the first records in the Bible were 
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This is a photograph of the main hall of the building erected at Harvard University as a memorial to Phillips Brooks, which building is 





the animating center of the religious, philanthropic and social life of the university. The bronze bust of the great preacher, which stands on an oak 


pedestal, is the work of B. T. Pratt the sculptor, and was given to the directors of the house by Mr. L. F. Deland. 
bust, as you face it, records the main Liographical facts of Phillips Brooks’s career. 
The tablet over the bust defines the aim of the work done in the building by those who frequent it. 


man. 


The tablet to the left of the 


The tablet to the right has President Eliot’s estimate of the 


Other mural tablets adorn the walls, 


memorials of Harvard men of the younger generation who have been specially prominent in the religious life of the university or who have given 
generously to endow its religious and ethical instrumentalities. 


Phillips Brooks, Preacher, Bishop 


The crowning literary event of the sea- 
son, it will be generally acknowledged, is 
the Life of Phillips Brooks, by Professor 
Allen. That the century should thus 
close in the remembrance of the one 
man who most fully embodied and inter- 
preted, while he also influenced, the deeper 
life of the age is nobly fitting. It is an 
added felicity that his story should be 
told by one uniquely equipped for the 
task on both sides—to appreciate the man 
and his times. The coupling of the 
names recalls that memorable event in 
biography when the life of Arnold was 
written by Stanley, his pupil and disciple, 
friend and kindred spirit, who brought 
to the loving service surpassing gifts as a 
writer and a historian. The parallel in 
this case is well-nigh complete, and the 
result does not fall below the expectation 
thus aroused. Here is a book to inform, 
interest and charm, and, above all, to 
gratify the desire of that great number 
who have found in Phillips Brooks the 
friend and helper of their souls, and are 
eager for a fuller knowledge of his many- 





* Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. By Alexan- 
der V.G. Allen. 2 volumes. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 





The Portraiture Drawn by His Biographer 


sided personality and of the sources of 
his greatness. 

This they will find, and, better still, a 
recovery as they read of his presence and 
power, but not altogether in the way they 
may have expected. A disappointment 
awaits those who may be looking for a 
great addition to the facts known about 
this life. Very little fresh material it 
appears is available, no such wealth of 
correspondence registering daily life and 
thought as served the biographers of 
Arnold and Robertson; not much from 
recollections of contemporaries to repro- 
duce worthily the youth and man at suc- 
cessive periods of development. 

For our sources we are referred back 
to what has already been at our disposal, 
published writings which are shown to be 
always autobiographical. It is really the 
triumph of the author to have appre- 
hended this fact and made it convincing 
by his rendering. Not a scrap of this 
sort of evidence has he allowed to escape 
his notice and careful study. So thor- 
oughly has he assimilated all these forms 
of expression that he-has been able to go 
back into the springs of motive and ex- 
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perience out of which they were uttered 
and portray the inner life and growth of 
the character he is depicting. No gain 
or pleasure of the reader will surpass 
that which he derives as he thus reviews 
familiar ground, finds in these old ser- 
mons and essays new interest and con- 
tinuity, and sees shining through them 
the very personality with which he seeks 
acquaintance, 

This self-revelation is supplemented, 
happily, at just the periods where it is de- 
ficient—the moment of waiting after col- 
lege and the formative era of the semi- 
nary and early ministry—by a series of 
full and carefully kept note-books—as 
expressive and prophetic watermarks of 
its course as any mental and spiritual 
genius ever left behind. Of direct con- 
fession, indeed, these records contain 
nothing, but so faithfully report mental 
tastes, interests and exercises that they 
disclose the process of the making of his 
literary skill, and give in “germ and prin- 
ciple all his later thinking.” 

Two other sources of information have 
been most effectively used—the wonder- 
ful ancestry of this great nature and its 
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environment in the larger movement of 
life and thought of the age. One follows 
as he reads with wonder and even rever- 
ence the working of the forces and influ- 
ences which mingle in the making of this 
character and genius, and finds himself 
reading not merely a thrilling and pleas- 
ing story of biography, but observing a 
divine process and product which brings 
him face to face with creative power in 
its highest achievement—the making of 
man after God’s own heart. 

Various as are the elements which en- 
ter into this process, it is made clear and 
simple by the discernment and exposi- 
tion of one principle working in so many 
spheres and methods—the reconciliation 
of seemingly conflicting and exclusive 
tendencies into a complete and larger 
whole. Thus is interpretéd the general 
movement of religious thought in our 
times. Its problem has been to do jus- 
tice to the earthly and the human inter- 
est, which has been growing so immensely 
in significance and claim, and yet to make 
it subservient to the eternal divine inter- 
est and appeal. In like manner, it is 
shown that two elements, opposed and 
yet complementary, come down out of 
the ancestry of Phillips Brooks and em- 
body themselves distinctly in the father 
and mother, but find their harmony and 
perfection through union in the son. 
His inheritance from his father, en- 
forced by,his early tastes and training, 
tended to make him a ‘“‘ humanist of an 
exalted type, though a humanist in so far 
as he recognized the sacredness and beauty 
and joy of thefsecular life.”’ 
was another inheritance from his mother 
and his stricter Puritan ancestry—the 
God-consciousness.”” ‘To reconcile the 
two in organic divine relationship ’’ was 
to be the work of his life, and his service 
to the faith and life of his time. 

The tendency drawn from the Phillips 


‘But there’ 
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strain in his blood at all times had ascend- 
ency and finally dominated, subordinating 
everything in him to its great compulsion. 
But happily its effect was deferred, while 
he closed himself against too insistent ap- 
peals of the divine interest and gave op- 
portunity to his mind to absorb the con- 
tributions of the world, its life, art and 
literature. All through his life it was at 
times held in abeyance by his gift of sud- 
den transition from most serious themes 
to surrounding attractions or the diver- 
sions of the hour and by his “talent for 
trifling,’”’ which was the wonder and the 
delight of his friends even to the end of 
his life. The interaction of these two 
elements in his nature, until they come 
to agreement and equipoise, makes the 
true dramatic interest in the narrative. 
The issue is not reached until the very 
eve of his entrance on the ministry, when 
the process culminates in his consecra- 
tion to his mission, clearly perceived and 
now gladly accepted. All the time until 
then there had been a certain clinging to 
the world, a shyness of expression, a 
shade of fear lest life must in some meas- 
ure be abridged or suppressed on its rich 
human side in the surrender to the Chris- 
tian ideal and service. Yet all the time 
necessity was laid upon him to follow 
the road which must inevitably lead to 
his confirmation and the taking of orders. 
“To be true to himself, to renounce noth- 
ing which he knew to be good, and yet to 
bring all things captive to the obedience 
of God, was the problem before him.” 
His heart was with this rich, attractive 
human life, “in all the multiplicity and 
wealth of its illustrations, until it was 
revealed to him that it assumed a richer 
but a holier aspect when seen in the light 
of God.” Then it burst upon him, ‘as 
by divine revelation, that all life was a 
unity, and that Christ was the glory and 
perfection of humanity. All truth, all 
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reality, in whatever sphere manifested, 
in literature, art or science,” “ All great 
events and movements had their affilia- 
tions in Christ.”” ‘‘Thus the conversion 
of Phillips Brooks becomes the repre- 
sentative process of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.”’ 

To call this struggle, which was a long 
protracted process, and not the con- 
quest and expulsion of evil by good, but 
the endeavor to harmonize two rights 
in the soul and in life, a conversion may 
seem a startling and strained use of the 
term, but it agrees with Phillips Brooks’s 
own habit and is fully justified in the ex- 
position of the biographer. As delineated 
by him, its takes its place among the pro- 
found spiritual experiences of men whose 
confessions enrich the literature of the 
inner life. So different in conditions and 
phenomena, it is the same essential ex- 
perience as the conversion of Augustine 
or Luther and had the same seal of power 
and fruitage as theirs. ‘Throughout 
that wonderful career, during which for 
thirty years and more he exerted an al- 
most unexampled spell over thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of his fellow- 
men, it was felt that he had some secret 
of power which he did not or could not 
impart. That secret is here revealed, so 
far as the eternal mystery of human 
things will allow, in the story of what 
must be called his conversion.” 

Beyond this, the threshold of that 
‘“‘wonderful career,’’ we cannot conduct 
our readers. They will find the narra- 
tive only heighten in interest and impor- 
tance as it advances, and lay down this 
Life of Phillips Brooks with their wish to 
know him better gratified in a deeper 
sense than they expected ; they will come 
again under the spell of his great spirit 
and pass out from his presence, as of old, 
different, because better and more Chris- 
tian men. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Papacy as It Is 


Rev. L. H. Schwab, of New York city, 
has translated from the German of Fried- 
rich Nippold a part of that author’s His- 
tory of Catholicism since the Restoration 
of the Papacy, and has entitled the vol- 
ume The Papacy in the 19th Century.* 
The author is an eminent scholar and no 
work within our knowledge equals this in 
that impressiveness which is due to mas- 
tery of facts, general discrimination in 
weighing, and plainness in stating them. 
A leading aim is to point out the distine- 
tion between the Papacy and true Cathol- 
icism. Another is to expose the machi- 
nations of the Papacy, especially as the 
tool of the Jesuit order. Still another is 
to indicate how reform is to be accom- 
plished, 

Beginning with the restoration of the 
Papacy in the return to Rome in 1814 of 
Pope Pius VII. after his imprisonment by 
Napoleon, it outlines clearly the 
history of the Papacy ever since 
under the successive Popes, mar- 
shaling the facts skillfully into a 
narrative at once terse and com- 
prehensive, and free from bitter- 
ness, yet Stern with the inevitable 
severity of uncomplimentary 
truth. Different periods and 
many countries are studied and 
the same insatiable thirst for 
power at whatever sacrifice of 
righteousness on the part of the 
Papacy, the same perils to liberty, 
law, intelligence and even good 
morals due to its aims and 
methods, are pointed out every- 
where. The work is a scathing 
exposure of Roman Catholicism 
as a system. 

The rise of the Jesuits to su- 
preme authority in the Papacy, 
one of the most conspicuous and 
dangerous facts in Papal history, 


is demonstrated and illustrated Copyright, 1900, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


unanswerably. This society with- 
in the church practically has ab- 
sorbed the church and has choked out of 
it most of what was good in it. The 
author hardly seems to speak too strongly 
—as a general statement—when he re- 
marks in one of his early chapters: 


It is no exaggeration to say that modern 
national devélopment hinges upon the na- 
tional attitude towards the Jesuits; for the 
order or against the order, is the shibboleth of 
contemporary history. . . . The history of the 
Jesuits and of the Papacy may be treated as 
one and the same [p. 42]. 


He is speaking of Europe primarily, 
but in a lesser degree the statement holds 
elsewhere. 

How conclusively this is demonstrated 
in regard to Italy, France, Austria, Ger- 
many and even Switzerland, for example, 
most readers will be surprised to note. 
Equally bold and not without supporting 
evidence is another claim, that the revo- 
lutionary movements in different coun- 
tries during this century have been 
largely instigated by the Papacy, that it 
has promoted them deliberately and with 
the purpose of using them for its own 
ends. Indeed, Dr. Nippold goes so far as 
to assert that “‘the Papacy owes all its 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


triumphs, which largely make up the ec- 
clesiastical history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to the ever recurring revolutions of 
this century” [p. 202]. The war between 
France and Germany, too, he declares, 
was planned by the Papacy to break out 
just when it did so as to divert public at- 
tention from the papal church and its 
contemporaneous proclamation of the 
Pope’s infallibility. 

Here, and at times elsewhere, the au- 
thor seems to go too far, and to depend 
upon probability rather than absolute 
proof. Even the Pope and the Jesuits 
cannot move governments and nations 
like puppets, or cause them to fly at each 
other, like fighting-cocks, at a given mo- 
ment. Actual demonstration is impossi- 
ble, excepting by those in the high and 
secret places of the Papacy, and of course 
pledged never to give it. Yet the proba- 
bility is so great and so diflicult to be dis- 
regarded as to be weighty evidence. This 





THE DECAY OF ROMANCE 


much certainly appears undeniable, that 
the Papacy includes in its schemes all 
lands and all races, holds ever unswerv- 
ingly to its determination to gain supreme 
power, uses any and every means unscru- 
pulously for this end, yields—when it 
seems to give way—only for reasons of 
policy and only to reassert itself later, 
and regards nations and individuals alike, 
who would bar its advance, only as obsta- 
cles to be removed somehow from the 
path of its Juggernaut-like progress. 

While we indorse the general ability 
and temper of this work, we nevertheless 
regard the author as having failed to ap- 
preciate the power of Protestantism in 
Europe, or that of even the inborn 
hatred of oppression, especially spiritual, 
inherent everywhere. He does not over- 
look these, but by no means does justice 
to their present and growing influence. 
He undervaluesg. the vital truths that the 
Papacy by nature belongs in the dark ages, 
that the world is fast outgrowing it, that 
secessions from it multiply yearly, that 
its political control is being steadily nar- 
rowed and limited. 

He perceives with some clearness the 
less threatening facts true of the United 


States. But he exaggerates the condi- 
tions elsewhere. He does not give suffi- 
cient weight to the fact that the Papacy, 
instead of being a well-knit, harmonious, 
enthusiastic church, is rent by dissensions 
and rivalries, notorious although con- 
cealed as carefully as possible. Nor does 
he do full justice to the fact that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, in spite of all which 
truly can be said against it, includes thou- 
sands of as sincere and consecrated Chris- 
tians as existupon earth. All these facts 
should have qualified his utterances more 
than they have. 

Dr. Nippold finds the nearest approach 
to the ideal church in the American Epis- 
copal Church’ which, he thinks, supple- 
ments Protestant individualism and illus- 
trates anti-Papal Catholicism. He mag- 
nifies considerably its relative importance 
in this country, but to one believing, as 
he does, in the necessity of denomina- 
tional organization, it naturally seems su- 
perior. Without indorsing him 
on this point, and with the other 
qualifications already indicated, 
we heartily commend his volume. 
The translator deserves gratitude 
for having given it to English 
readers. 


Penelope at Large 


A year or more ago the ques- 
tion was common “ Have you read 
Penelope’s latest chapter?” 
And at the mention of her name 
everybody smiled. If there be any 
reader still ignorant who Penelope 
is, let it be known at once that 
she is an energetic, vivacious 
American woman traveling 
abroad with two of her friends. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin is her 
sponsor to the public, and the 
succession of chapters in The At- 
lantic Monthly narrating their ad- 


From Penelope's Experrences. ventures and illustrating their 


characteristics forms one of the 
most intensely engrossing and 
amusing publications of this season. 

Its two volumes are entitled Penelope's 
Experiences in England and Scotland,* 
and are tastefully printed and felicitously 
illustrated. We reproduce a sample of 
their pictures. The author never has 
written anything more delightful than 
these narratives. The experiences of her 
heroines are sufliciently normal not to 
seem unnatural yet novel enough to be 
thoroughly individual. Their acquaint- 
ances and their friends, their adventures 
and their loves, their emotions and their 
conversations are portrayed with keen 
insight into human nature, genuine sym 
pathy, timely humor, and unfailing 
charm of expression. 

We will not detract from the future 
pleasure of any reader by outlining what 
the three heroines say or do in these 
pages. But we commend the two vol- 
umes most heartily as illustrating a cen- 
tain kind of the best American humor in 
its finest form. Its irresistibleness is due 
largely to its background of fact, sense 
and seriousness as well as to its dainty 
delicacy of expression. Nothing equally 
bewitching has appeared in print in a 
~* Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 4.00. 
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long time, and we are delighted to see in 
the latest Atlantic, that Penelope, seek- 
ing new worlds to conquer, has invaded 
Ireland with her two friends. Doubtless 
a third and similarly enjoyable welcome 
in due course will be added to these two. 


Tolstoi in Full 


Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have just 
issued the Works of Count Lyof N. Tol- 
stoi* in twelve handsome volumes in a 
box. They have been edited by Mr. N. 
H. Dole. They embody practically the 
whole of their distinguished author's lit- 
erary product thus far; War and Peace, 
Anna Karenina, A Russian Proprietor, 
My Religion, etc.—we need not enumer- 
ate the list of titles. These names are 
enough to recall the character and opin- 
ions of the writer, the many discussions 
which his works have caused, and the 
sharp differences of opinion about him 
which are likely to continue long after he 
shall have passed away. 

To read a man’s writings, a volume at 
a time, with intervals of a year or two, 
supplies impressions and even opinions of 
what he is and teaches. But to know 
him and his views truly it is necessary to 
read him thoroughly and carefully. One 
must follow the progress of his thought 
through his consecutive expressions of it 
in literature. Thus one develops with 
him, as it were, and, whether agreeing 
with him fully or not, one reaches his con- 
clusions with him, or witnesses his at- 
tainment of them, intelligently. 

It is not so much, therefore, as mere 
stories, powerful although they are, or so- 
cial or religious essays, suggestive al- 
though they are, that we value these vol- 
umes thus offered together. It is rather 
as statements, arguments and pleas, what- 
ever their individual forms, that they pos- 
sess chief significance. Tolstoi is a great 
moral force. He is unsound and mislead- 
ing upon some points. He is far too ill- 
balanced to be a safe guide. He is illogical 
and visionary. He offends good sense and 
at times good morals in his writings. He 
is very far from being an ideal teacher in 
social, civil or religious matters. 

None the less, he has won the ear of the 
world for the time and fairly. He has 
commanded general attention and respect 
by his intense sincerity and loyalty to his 
theory of life and his purpose to uplift 
humanity. A man may be sincerely in 
error, and upon some points Tolstoi seems 
to be. But when his aim is noble and his 
life unselfish, his sincerity in this age of 
pretense and superficiality wins him at- 
tention and influence. In spite of their 
weaknesses and errors, such men as Tol- 
stoi set their fellow men and women 
to thinking, hoping and striving for di- 
viner ends. They break up the hard- 
trodden surface of the field of life and 
make it fertile, and, even though they un- 
wittingly sow tares with their good seed, 
the Lord of the harvest does not frown 
upon the crop. 

If we comprehend Tolstoi correctly, we 
are by no means ready to approve of 
many of his teachings about economics, 
government, society or religion. But we 
recognize the generally high and holy pur- 
pose of his writings and believe that they 
who read his works without prejudice 
will find in them much of practical 
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value and even more of real inspiration 
to true and worthy living. The issue of 
such an edition as this makes such a read- 
ing possible as it has not been for many 
in the past. 


The New Books 


« * « In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 
The Papacy in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Friedrich Nippold. pp. 372. G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. $2.50. 
The 7 of God. By Rev. G. 
pp. 246. F. H. Revell Co, $1.25. 
A study B, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
historical and practical, and an application of 
it to Christian life. The author’s close heed 
to Seripture and in good sense and caution his 
interpretation and enforcement of its injunc- 
tions win confidence. Out of rich personal 
experience and wide observation he deals with 
the great truth of his theme simply but forci- 
bly. 
The Making of a Wiestoneey, By Charlotte 
M. Yonge. pp.228. Thomas Whittaker. $1.00. 
Tells of mission work in China before the 
present troubles had been more than begun. 
Traces the development of self-devotion. In- 
teresting and promotive of missionary zeal. 
The Ten Commandments. By Rev. George 
Chainey. pp. 130, Stockham Pub. Co. 
A somewhat fanciful, yet reverent and sug- 
gestive, interpretation of the Ten Command- 
ments and the one thing needful. 
The : aaioeey of Calmness. By W. G. 
pp. é Revell Co. 30 cents. 
Seven little practical moral essays reprinted 
tastefully—a Looking Upward Booklet. 
BIOGRAPHY 
James Martineau. By A. W. 
Brown & Co, $3.00. 
FICTION 
Penelope’s Experiences in England and 


Scotland. By Kate pone Wiggin. Hough- 
ton, Miffiin & Co. $4.06 


The Hosts of the Lord. By as. Flora A. Steel, 
pp. 344. Maemillan Co. $1.56 


The story of an caiman revolt against 
the English in a town in India. A petty af- 
fair but amply sufficient to reveal the native 
feeling and the spirit of the English rulers. 
But do all Englishmen and women in India 
demand som. thing of the illicit in love affairs ? 
Mrs. Steel’s books lead one to infer this. The 
different love stories in this book are handled 
skillfully and not offensively, but its special 
strength seems to lie in its power to make the 
characteristic atmosphere of the East and the 
emotions and mental processes of the native 
people seem so real. We doubt if any other liv- 
ing writer is Mrs. Steel’s equal in this respect. 
The House of Egremont. By Molly E. Sea- 
well. pp. 515. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
A fine novel. The heroisan English Jacobite 
in the time of William of Orange. His vicis- 
situdes are exciting and the story of his love 
is admirably told. The minor characters are 
as well drawn as the more prominent. Bess 
is a novel conception and finely carried out. 
The political features of the story, its por- 
trayal of the life at the court of the exiled 
King James, and of plottings and intrigues 
in England, add much to the interest. The 
story is one of the best of recent historical 
novels, and would make an unusually effect- 
ive drama upon the stage. 
In the Palace of the King. By F. 
Crawford. pp. 367. Maemillan Co. $1.5 
The famous Don John of Austria is the hero 
and the court of Spain in the reign of Philip 
II, the scene of this story. The author illus- 
trates well his familiar power of character- 
ization and description, and the changing 
scenes of the play afford deep interest for the 
reader. There is in it much of nobility and 
beauty and much of sadness. The picture of 
the cold, cowardly, cruel king is a masterpiece. 
The Chevalier de St. Denis. By pice I. Jones. 
pp. 387. A.C. MeClurg & Co. $1 
A romance of France and Laalatinie in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. Dra- 
matic and entertaining. A good piece of work, 
introducing considerable unhackneyed mate- 
rial and making effective use of it. 
Peccavi. By E. W. SOrniang. pp. 406. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.5¢ 
One of the strongest — most touching of 
recent novels. Describes the moral fall of 
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an English clergyman and his strange, brave, 
victorius struggle to win back public respect 
and confidence. Unusually fine in portraying 
both types of character and dramatic situa- 


tions. A true novel, yet a powerful plea for 
righteousness. 
Onesimus. By C. E. Corwin. pp. 332. F. H. 


Revell Co. $1.25. 
A novel having for hero the slave of Philemon 
at Colosse. The writer has used his knowl- 
edge of the time and the region effectively and 
has drawn a rewarding picture of society. He 
shows how Christian doctrines spread and 
converts were made, and reconstructs the life 
of the time of Paul with graphic clearness. 
A good book for the Sunday school library. 
Madame Bohemia. By Francis Neilson. 
410. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 
Crude and too improbable in some respects. 
At times confusing. Yet very successful in 
representing striking types of character. 
Awakens interest and sympathy. A strong 
story in spite of evident and numerous faults. 
Rue with a Difference. By Rosa N. Carey- 
pp. 428. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 
Too long but fairly well told. Points the 
moral that a whimsical woman may carry her 
whims too far. A rather agreeable but far 
from exciting English cathedral town story. 
The House Behind the Cedars. By C. W. 
a nee pp. 294. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Deals ably with the painful consequences at 
the South of possessing the least infusion of 
Negro blood. Sad but finely conceived and 
written. A powerful, interesting story. 
The Last of the Mohicans. ay Fenimore 
Cooper. pp. 398. Maemillan Co. $1.25. 
An attractive reprint, with introduction by 
Mowbray Morris and illustrations by H. M. 
Brock. . 
On the Wing of Occasions. By Joel Chandler 
po aa sf8c 310. Doubleday, Page & Co. New 


50, 
Five nas ported short stories of the Civil War, 
dealing largely with secret service plots and 
agents of the Confederacy. Exceedingly in- 
teresting. Especially fine in its portrayal of 
President Lincoln. If it be not based upon 
facts, it describes a class of facts which exist 
at et times. 
F d Of 2, 
Seamer cen al 
One of the most picturesque and siawiatig of 
recent volumes of short stories. Mr. Osbourne 
has much of the expressiveness of his step- 
father, Robert Louis Stevenson, as well as a 
distinct and striking individuality in author- 
ship. Humor, pathos, brilliancy and a cer- 
tain weirdness all blend in his stories. 


¢ JUVENILE 

Chinese Moth Goose Rhymes. 

I. T. Headland. 7 H. Revell ri $1.2 

England’s Hero Prince. By sista Stables. 

pp. 378. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
The Black Prince is the hero, and the style is 
that free and popular manner which the 
author illustrates so well in his writings for 
the young. He has made up a good story and 
t ld it acceptably, and the boys will approve 
it. 

The Silent Prince. 


pp. 


27 Prof. 


By Mrs. H. A. _— pp. 


279. American Tract Society. $1.06 
Well conceived and executed. “William, 
Prince of Orange, is the hero. His some- 


what peculiar nature is portrayed effectively, 
and the troubled atmosphere of the period, 
with its religious conflicts, affords a back- 
ground which is skillfully used for throwing 
out the leading characters into clear relief. 
For the Libert Ty of Texas: By “> tian 
Bonehill. pp. 29 Dana Estes & Co. $1 
An exciting tale of frontier and aittheny ex- 
periences and adventures in the struggle 
which transferred Texas from Mexico to the 
United States. Full of spirit and dash. 
A Tar of the Old School. By F. H. Cosiello. 
pp. 365. Dana Estes & Co. $1.50. 
Well written and highly entertaining. Deals 
with period of the War of 1812; also with our 
punishment of the Barbary powers a little 
earlier. A spirited book, full of patriotic 
fervor but not unduly gory. 
In the Hands of the Cave Dwellers. B 
G. A. Henty. pp. 204.° Harper & Bros. $1.00. 
A story of an Apache raid. Mr. Henty knows 
well how to make exciting, yet not unedify- 
ing, use of such material. 
The Animals of Agsop. By J. J. Mora. pp. 
211. Dana Estes & Co. $1.50. 
The artist has adapted Asop’s famous fables, 
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and has illustrated them lavishly with pic- 
tures large and small, keen and apt in con- 
ception and masterly in execution. We have 
rarely seen drawings equal to these in the 
felicity and completeness with which they 
interpret the text. Get it for your boys and 
girls. 

Mooswa. By W. A. Fraser. 

Seribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
Another picture of the actions of bears, foxes, 
ete., their conversations, ete., as if they were 
persons. One of the best in its successful 
and enjoyable vividness of portrayal. 

Fun and Frolic. B ie Wain and Clifton 

Bingham. pp. 144. - Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
Droll verses about nied with appropriate 
pictures. The verses amuse and account for 
the pictures, which are remarkable examples 
of comical caricature. They are worth ‘the 
attention ef people older than the children 
for whom they are intended. 


f Saints and PF epaly Beasts. 
“Brown, pp. 225. Houghton, Mif- 
. 5. 


pp. 260. Charles 


The Book 
By Abbie F. 
flin& Co. $1.2 
Old legends retold pleasantly and with a few 
pictures introduced. A tempting book for 
many children. 
The Cat’s Ppiryiona. By Mrs. Mary Johnson. 
pp. 184. H.H rter & Co. 
Pleasant little stories and verses for 
young children with some well-drawn 
pictures. 
The Tale of the Little Twin Dragons. 
He S. Rosamond Praegar. Macmillan Co. 


Fantastic but pretty. A queer conceit 
well carried out. For the younger 


children. 
The Boo Boo Book. By Gertrude Smith. 
pp. 99. Dana Estes & Co. 75 cents. 


Very pretty and just what the younger 
children will like to hear read. 
The Little Dreamer’s Adventure. 
F. S. Child. pp. 230. 
$1.25. 
Novel in idea and adroitly carried out: 
Prettily illustrated. The author infuses 
into his conception of personified days 
igreat deal of sense and feeling, and 
the book will be a lasting favorite. 
Magic Moments. zg Clifton Bingham. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Merry verses and striking pictures in 
black and white. Also a number of 
full-page colored pictures ingeniously 
arranged to shift and change by turning 
as ona pivot. A very pretty book. 
Merry Folk. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
Lively short stories and verses and 
bright, spirited pictures for boys and 
girls. 
In Storyland. pp. 144. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.00. 
A tempting book. Capital stories or 
verses by Henty, L. T. Meade, Fenn, 
‘te., have been illustrated and largely 
in colors, by Ada Dennis, E. S. Hardy, 
ete., the whole having been edited by 
\. J. Fuller, and the outcome being one 
of the prettiest and jolliest of all the 
fine Christmas buoks for the young this 
season. 


By 
Lee & Shepard. 


EDUCATION 


Foundations of Knowledge. By Prof. A. T. 
Ormond. pp. 528. Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Prompted by the need of some reconstruction 
of the whole problem of philosophy because 
of the effect of the acceptance of the doctrine 
f evolution in the cleavage between the ul- 
tra-experientialism of Kant and the idealism 
f Hegel. Yet the great need of reconstruc- 
ion is due less to the theory of evolution than 
0 the inadequacy of the basal concepts of 
‘pistemology itself. Emphasizes specially the 
notion and function of experience. Claims 
that knowledge is an intra-experiential term 
ind that philosophy must be an interpretation 
f experience in the broad sense. Also urges 
strongly the importance of the doctrine of the 
nternal complexity of being. Experience in- 
‘ludes all reality and affords room for both 
relative and absolute with their distinction 
ind relation. Moreover, rationality means 
system, and system is unthinkable excepting 
is an organized content of experience. The 
notion of experience therefore is fundamental. 
The whole of knowledge, including both its 
process and its criteria, is internal to experi- 
ence. There are two fundamental modes of 
reducing the content of experience to intelli- 
zible form; one the mechanical, the other the 
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teleological, or spiritual. The world must be 
represented as an experience in which the 
former is transcended and comprehended in 
the latter and in which the real must be con- 
ceived as in the last resort spiritual. The 
volume is a plea for the rights of the spiritual 
and the reality of spiritual knowledge. It is 
constructive rather than controversial. It 
does not undertake to utter the last word 
on its theme, but to offer a helpful contribu- 
tion to the discussion. It strikes us as the 
most abstruse treatise which ever has come 
under.our notice, and it is offered, of course, 
only to experts in its special Segoe 


Foreign Classics 5.0, 3 By W. Wil- 
kinson. 6 vols. pp. "303, 290, 302, $12, 3: M4, 327. 
Funk & Wagnalls. $6.0( 


Aims to give a aay comprehensive 
classical course to persons unable to study in 
school or college or even to acquire other 
languages. Two volumes deal with Greek 
literature, two with Latin and one apiece 
with French and German. Much information 
supplied together with many citations from 
classical authors. The volumes are not ex- 
actly text-books, although easily usable as 
such, but rather are for reading. Such a 
series probably could not be compiled more 
successfully thanasinthis instance. Whether 








From The Pilgrim 
A PARADISE TO ETCHERS 


it prove a satisfactory substitute for them or 
not, it will introduce readers to the classics 
agreeably. 
A Second Manual of Composition. By E. H. 
Lewis, Ph. D. Maemillan Co. 90 cents. 
One of the foremost of recent works of the 
sort. In%theory and application it is wise and 
practical. Its plan accords with the natural 
expectation of the student. 
Essentials of the English Sentence. 
MacEwan. pp. 310. D. C. 
cents. 
Deals ably with essentials but leaves con- 


By E. J. 


Heath & Co. 75 


structive work chiefly for later study. Is well 
adapted for its intended use. 

he Writ English. By J. M. D. 

are Art ot pp. ims Appleton & Co, $1.50. 


One of the most comprehensive and sensible 
manuals? on its topic. Well arranged and 
thoroughly serviceable. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Works of Count Lyoff N. Tolstoi. Edited by 


H. Dole. Twelve volumes. T. Y. Crowell 
oo. $12.00. 
The United States in the Orient, Ps C. A. 


Conant. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

Homes wy Great Britain. Ed- 
eg ab wa Malan. . P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$7.50. 


. Garrett. 


oe Holiday ef: . 


Pi m By 
Be Little, Brown & on 
tion, $4.50. 


$3. oo: 


Shore. 
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A charming volume. Will prove a most ac- 
ceptable holiday gift. The reader is taken on 
a tour from Boston to Plymouth by road, all 
points of historic interest or special natural 


attractiveness being pointed out. He passes 
through Dorchester, Quincy, Weymouth, 
Hingham, Cohasset, Scituate, Marshfield, 


Duxbury, Kingston, etc., and receives impres- 
sions only inferior in vividness to those of 
actual sight. There are more historic houses 
and spots than one would suppose, and the 
past and present are interwoven felicitously 
in Mr. Garrett’s pictorial and agreeable man- 
ner of description. The illustrations—one of 
which, a glimpse of a quaint bit of Plymouth, 
we reproduce—are abundant, accurate and 
beautiful. But why does Mr. Garrett perpet- 
uate the absurd tradition that Mary Chilton 
landed first of the Pilgrim company on the 
renowned rock? No woman was in the little 
company which made the famous landing. 
Moreover, he seems to have confused the new 
Unitarian church at the head of Town Square 
with its Trinitarian neighbor at its side, which 
is called the Church of the Pilgrimage. The 
former truly is the legal successor of the 
original Pilgrim church—by one vote majority 
at the time of the separation—but the name 
given here is that of the latter, which also 
should have been mentioned. 

Yesterdays with Authors. 

He pp. 419. Houghton, Mi 
This new holiday edition of an always 
interesting book will find a ready wel- 
come. The author, a former well-known 
publisher of this city and the friend 
of many famous literary persons, de- 
lighted in his intercourse with them 
and was enough of an author himself 
to render his many and diversified 
reminiscences of them quite worthy 
to rank with the best volumes of their 
own of the same sort. Popular from 
the first, his book in its new form 
will continue a favorite. Its chat 
about Thackeray, Dickens, Hawthorne, 
Wordsworth and others is dignified yet 
breezy and entertaining and its portraits 
and other illustrations are valuable 
additions. 

Myths and Fables of Today. By S.A. 

Drake. pp. 268. Lee & Shepard. 81:60. 
Daily life supplies evidence of the 
existence of a considerable variety of 
modern superstitions of more or less 
strength, survivals from the past. In- 
deed, we often say or do, without pur- 
pose or even knowledge, what really 
recalls or represents some ancient su- 
perstition. Many laugh at all such 
notions, but many others really are a 
little uneasy because of them, absurd 
although this be. Mr. Drake’s book 
deals with the whole subject of such 
myths and fables and their influence 
in a scholarly and judicious fashion, 
and his pages are amusing. The cover 
design and chapter headings, by F. T. 
Merrill, make clever use of symbols, 
from the four-leaved clover and ‘* wish-bones ” 
to the witch-hazel divining rod. 

Among the Berbers of Algeria. By Anthony 

Wilkin. pp. 263. Cassell & Co, $4.00, 
An unusually pleasant narrative of a journey 
in a comparatively untraveled region. The 
author is an archeologist and found opportu- 
nity to make interesting researches. In fact 
his ruling purpose was scientific. He found 
ruins and curiosities of considerable impor- 
tance. His comments upon social, civil and 
religious life, as he saw it, also are of much 
interest. He discusses the hostility of the 
French towards the Jews in Algeria at length, 
and points out that this anti-Semitic spirit is 
most injurious to those who cherish it and to 
the colony. His pages are illustrated finely 
and freely and the book is very handsome. 

In the Ice World of Himalaya. By Fanny B. 

and William H. Workman. pp. 204. Cassell & 

Co. $4.00. 
Abounds in fine illustrations. Of special in- 
terest to mountain-climbers. The narrative 
is interesting without being exactly engross- 
ing. The experiences of the authors were se- 
vere and sometimes remarkable, but the nar- 
rative is somewhat too bald and hurried. Mrs, 
Workman established three records for women 
climbers, and both she and her husband fairly 
may claim places on the list of the most skill- 
ful and successful mountaineers. The region 
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visited is comparatively unfrequented by such 
visitors and their story thus has additional 
novelty. It is told modestly and simply. 

The Romance of the South Pole. By G. B. 


Smith. pp. 235. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 80 
cents. 


A well-studied and written account of explor- 
ing voyages by Cook, Weddell, Sir J. C. Ross, 
the United States expedition, the Challenger 
party, the Dundee expedition, etc. There is 
more material for such a book than one would 
suppose, and Mr. Smith has made interesting 
and significant use of it. His book is illus- 
trated. 

Songs and Song Writers. By H. T. 

pp. 254. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
The work of a musical connoisseur. Has por- 
traits of Schubert, Schumann, Lizst, Rubin- 
stein, Grieg and others and tells of folk-songs, 
troubadours, and song writers in general, giv- 
ing special heed to the German and Hunga- 
rian. There is much information in its pages 
and it is a fit work for the Music Lovers’ 
Library, to which it belongs: 

Tuskegee. By M.B. Thrasher. pp. 215. Small, 

Maynard & Co. $1.50, 
The history of Booker Washington and Tus- 
kegee, with that of Armstrong and Hampton 
and of Pratt and Carlisle, will be referred to 
by posterity as one of the important features 
of the closing century. To uplift and Chris- 
tianize a race, and to do it as sagaciously and 
practically as reverently, is more of a phe- 
nomenon than most philanthropists even 
understand. And that is what Tuskegee is 
helping to do, and the story of its effort and 
success is told admirably in these graphic and 
well-illustrated pages by Mr. Thrasher. Pres- 
ident Washington has furnished a pertinent 
introduction. 

The Essays of Francis Bacon. 

Dutton & Co. $3.00, 
Edited by Walter Worrall. Introduction by 
Oliphant Smeaton. A beautiful edition in all 
respects most creditable to its publishers. 
Mr. Smeaton’s biographical and critical com- 
ments are pertinent and interestin :. 


Finck. 


pp. 291. E. P. 


Fighting for the Empire. By James Otis. 
pp. 466. Dana Estes & Co. $1.50, 


A chronological history of the Anglo-Boer 
war, made up from official reports and other 
sources. Not specially entertaining and often 
treating minor events as if of large conse- 
quence. May be useful for reference. Nota 
story in the ordinary sense. 

Power Through Repose. 

pp. 201. Little, Brown & Co. 
A reprint of a little book which attracted 
considerable notice in 1891 and served a use- 
ful purpose. Promotes physical and mental 
relief. 

Comfort: and Exercise. By Mary P. 
pp. 138. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00. 
Familiar good sense freshly and agreeably 

expressed. A sound book. 
Evolution of Immortality. By 
pp. 145. Eulian Pub. Co., Salem, Mass. 

Superficial and commonplace thoughts uttered 

with an affectation of profundity and mystery. 


By Annie P. Call. 
$1.00, 


King. 


Rosicruciae. 
$1.00, 


The Romance of the Rose. Vol. II. By 
W. Lorris and J. Clopinel. pp. 269; Critical 
and Historical Essays. Vol. III. By_T. B. 


Macaulay. pp. 372; The Lives of the Paint- 
ers, Sculptors and Architects. By Giorgio 


Vasari. Vols. I. and Il. pp. 298, 310. Mae- 
millan Co. Each 50 cents. 
Temple Classics volumes. 
Notes 

Our apologies are due Messrs. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons for a statement in our issue 
of Nov. 3 which numbered them among the 
American publishers against whom Mr. Kip- 
ling has brought suit for unauthorized publi- 
cation of his work. Their Outward Bound 
Edition of Kipling’s works is produced under 
Mr. Kipling’s personal supervision, he having 
arranged the order of the stories and poems 
and selected the subjects for the unique il- 
lustrations reproduced from relief plaques 
modeled by the author’s father. 


Marie Corelli is in poor health and is win- 
tering in Egypt. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward passed eight years 
studying in the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
in preparation for a literary life. 


Messrs. J. W. Carpenter and C. H. Gabriel 


novel. 
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have arranged a pleasant little juvenile Christ- 
mas cantata, A Visit to Santa Claus, which 
Jennings & Pye have issued at thirty cents. 

Mr. Henry Norman, the author and politi- 
cian, is elected to the new British Parliament 
from South Wolverhampton. He was chosen 
as a Liberal and by a majority of nearly 200. 

The staff of the British Museum, which has 
completed the General Catalogue at last, now 
is to go to work upon a subject index, to which 
it is expected that ten years will have to be 
devoted. : 

The forthcoming autobiography of Abdur- 
rahman, the Amir of Afghanistan, is awaited 
with special interest because of the light 
which it may throw upon British and Russian 
rivalry for control in central Asia. 

It is suggested that the disappearance of 
some good magazines in England lately has 
been due to the fact that the kind of articles 
of which they respectively made specialties 
now to a great extent are turned into books. 

There has been a surprising amount of 
querying just what Judge Robert Grant meant 
by “ Unleavened Bread,” the title of his latest 
Ile has said that he only meant “ half- 
baked” and therefore unwholesome. The 
novel has been dramatized and is to be played 
after Christmas. 

The Council of Seventy of the American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature has published a 
most valuable list of Books for New Testa- 
ment Study, Popular and Professional, pre- 
pared by Drs. C. W. Votaw and C. F. Brad- 
ley. The different schools of evangelical in- 
terpretation are represented. The plan is to 
revise and reissue these lists from time to 
time. Its usefulness is obvious. 


Cleveland Letter 


Cleveland respectfully submits that on a 
recent occasion the census man found within 
her borders 381,768 persons, or more than the 
total population of North Dakota or Vermont, 
and but a trifle less than that of Oregon, and 
that she is now number seven in the list, hav- 
ing distanced San Francisco and Cincinnati 
since 1890. This means that a village of 1,000 
has been added, most of it by moving in, 
every month for the past ten years. If the 
same ratio of Congregational churches to pop- 
ulation obtained in the neighboring city of 
Chicago, its beggarly array of seventy-two 
churches would be ninety-eight. Great are 
figures! 

THE COMMON WORK 

While the churches have not been together 
of late in council they have not wholly missed 
fellowship. The October and November meet- 
ings of the Congregational ministers, attended 
as usual by several pastors from outside the 
city, were large, nearly forty being at the 
November meeting. The topic was Revival 
Features of the Forward Movement, and at 
the close it was decided to make the Decem- 
ber meeting a “retreat.’’ At the opening 
meeting of the club Dr. Steiner gave an ad- 
dress of absorbing interest on An Evening 
with Tolstoi. The membership committee in- 
augurates a campaign for doubling the mem- 
bership by the time of the November meeting, 
and as a guarantee of good faith proposed 
nearly fifty names for election. Prof. E. I. 
Bosworth of Oberlin is president this year. 

It was somebody’s happy thought to add 
this year to the usual “‘ingathering” of the 
Bethlehem Bible and Missionary Training 
School a public meeting in the interest of the 
entire Slavic work in Cleveland in its many 
and varied departments. The attendance 
was good. Excellent reports were made on 
Bohemian, Polish and English work, on work 
for women and for the school and the school 
home. Dr. Bradshaw of the “Old First” 
Church at Oberlin delivered an uplifting and 
strikingly appropriate address on Our Need 
of the Unevangelized Peoples, its central 
thought being from the words of the writer 
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of Hebrews, “that they without us should 
not be made perfect.” 


THE CHURCHES 


All the churches are hard at the year’s 
work. Euclid Avenue feels its limitation of 
space under Dr. Hiatt’s attractive and ef. 
fective preaching. Plymouth on Sunday 
evenings is not always able, even with the 
aid of chairs, to seat all the people who come 
to hear Dr. Wood, who also, to keep himself 
busy, speaks at the Y. M. C. A. every Sunday 
afternoon from Oct.1to Jan. 1. Irving Street 
now names itself from its new location, Kins- 
man Street, and finds it has held all its own 
people and is beginning to gather a local con- 
gregation. On its forty-eighth anniversary 
about 150 sat down at supper, and later heard 
from Rev. Henry Janes, its pastor, Rev. 
M. Whitlock, a former pastor, now returned 
to be neighbor, and Drs. Thwing and Fraser. 
Pilgrim was never in better form nor bette: 
doing its great and growing work than just 
now. Ona recent Sunday morning Church 
Building Day was observed, being the forty- 
first anniversary of the church, with ad 
dresses on the three periods in the history 
of the house of worship—the building of the 
old house, by Dr. A. G. Hart, an original mem 
ber ; the rebuilding and enlargement, by A. ( 
Caskey; and the new house, by the pastor, 
Rey. C. S. Mills. And Franklin Avenue, 
Grace and Lakeview, under pastors rather 
lately come, are all moving forward strong], 
The last named, under Rev. A. M. Ingraham, 
without special services has received at the 
last two communions sixty members, of 
whom about a third have come on confes- 
sion. Park has celebrated its tenth, and 
Lakewood its seventh, anniversary with 
much speech-making, good feeling and sup 
per eating. Hough Avenue finds its always 
great work enlarging in its new and beauti- 
ful church home. Bethlehem is strengthen 
ing its English work under the vigorous but 
wise leadership of Rev. F. M. Whitlock. 
And of the whole circle of our pulpits only 
Swedish is vacant. 


OVER THE LINE 


Besides our twenty-two Cleveland churches 
there are three just outside which are fully of 
us: Rockport, Collinwood and the new church 
at East Cleveland. Collinwood has recently 
secured Dr. Ladd as supply. The East Cleve- 
land Church, while waiting for the City Mis- 
sionary Society to complete its strangely) 
baffled search for a superintendent, has moved 
into its beautiful house, and rejoices in the 
attractive and effective “‘ permanent-tempo- 
rary” services, pulpit and pastoral, of Prof. 
G. S. Burroughs, D. D., of Oberlin Seminar) 
Five new members have come in. 


THE ANCIENT LANDMARK 


The Ohio Home Missionary Society, afte 
staying for fifteen years under the roof of the 
Y. M. C. A., has of late removed across the 
street and now welcomes its friends in hum- 
ble quarters at 625 Rose Building, “the larz 
est office building in Ohio.” J. 8. F. 


The way is very long and for myself I can 
only say that I feel I have but begun to unde: 
stand a few things. The way is long an: 
steep and neither I nor any man will evei 
traverse it all. The full truth is for Omnis 
cience alone. And yet we must not talk in « 
despairing way. .We must not speak in mock 
humility of our absolute ignorance. We ar: 
not absolutely ignorant. Some things we 
must hold with the utmost tenacity. We are 
certain that reason is at the heart of things, 
that what Heine calls “the terrible doctrin: 
that God is dead” is not true, but alie. We 


must hold that all things work together fo: 
good. This, at least, is the conviction that 
has sustained me in many a weary hour.- 
John Watson, Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Queen’s University, Canada. 





. 
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The Home 
The Stubble 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


Is this sad void all that is left of Spring, 

Of fire and dream, of quick and delicate days ? 

Must king or plowman passing down these ways 

Come to this silence of remembering ? 

I, too, in the young year have had a part; 

Once was it hard to doubt as hard to grieve; 

So easy orce, so easy to believe— 

Now all my harvest is a troubled heart. 

Yet has not doubt its place and so its right? 

Its dreams and visions, faint but unforgot ? 

Its longing mood whence breaks some sure, 
glad thing, 

Higher than shrine, or star, or evenlight ? 

Lord of the stubble, though I see thee not, 

About me sounds the Rumor of the Spring! 


Mothers are receiving 
plenty of advice about 
their duties and the training of their 
children. The press, the platform, the 
club, the pulpit emphasize the mother’s 
responsibilities and it is right that they 
should do so. But it is time the fathers 
came in for their share of admonition and 
counsel. The true home ideal cannot be 
realized without the efforts of both par- 
ents, and the man as head of the house 
has responsibilities toward his children 
hardly less important than the woman. 
Dr. Boynton’s article in this issue on The 
Father as a Chum is the first of a series 
we expect to publish, written by fathers 
for fathers. It will be followed by The 
Father as an Example; The Father asa 
Disciplinarian; The Father’s Table Talk; 
The Father’s Sunday, etc. We shalt be 
glad if these articles call forth comments 
and correspondence from the men who 
read them. 


The Father’s Turn 


“The millennium, when 

page Php women shall know how 
ss to indorse a check, may 

be at hand!” said Prof. Katharine Co- 
man when placed in charge of a course 
on Public Finance in Wellesley. Further 
signs of promise are to be found in an ad- 
vertisement of a Cambridge girls’ school. 
It announces ‘classes in financial affairs ”’ 
for ladies, to teach the nature of currency 
and of securities in general, about checks, 
drafts, notes, etc., and “‘many other mat- 
ters which are important even for the in- 
telligent reading of the morning paper.”’ 
Women who feel the need of instruction 
in business methods, but cannot join 
such a class, may find valuable informa- 
tion and aid in a new book called The 
American Business Woman. Its author, 
John Howard Cromwell, states that in 
his experience as a practicing lawyer ‘‘ no 
one fact has been more strongly im- 
pressed upon me than that the majority 
of American women are almost entirely 
ignorant of the ordinary rules and meth- 
ods of business.’’ We could give, out of 
personal experience, several instances of 
women who have lost their entire prop- 
erty for want of knowledge such as is 
given simply and clearly in this volume. 





A man may take it as one of the less un- 
comfortable indications of increasing age 
when he loves to do things simply because 
he used to do them, or has done them in 
remembered company,—Bradford Torrey. 
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The Father as a Chum 


BY NEHEMIAH BOYNTON 


Plato once made the crusty and cal- 
loused remark that a boy is of all wild 
beasts the most difficult tomanage. There 
is something of truth in the remark, for 
a boy comes to be to you what you think 
he is, and if you think him a wild beast 
he will more than likely develop beastly 
characteristics and be most difficult to 
manage. If, on the other hand, he seems 
to you to be a glorious fellow, with a 
strong, rich, human nature, the difficulty 
of managing him will likely be lost in the 
sweet and sacred privileges of loving him ; 
for boys were made to be loved, not man- 
aged, and the secret of rearing boys is dis- 
closed when one perceives that a boy can 
be loved into a noble manhood, but that 
he cannot be lashed or lectured into it. 
Love never faileth—not even with boys; 
in fact, love may be often seen at its best 
by watching the working of its restraint, 
inspiration and endeavor in the pulsing 
heart of a ‘‘ regular boy.” 

The reason why many a father loses his 
boy is because he has never found him. 
Nothing can tind a boy but love. A good 
example of itself never found a boy, nor 
has parental authority ever subdued a 
boisterous nature. The father who said, 
“IT will conquer that boy whatever it 
costs him,’”’ never succeeded; the father 
who declared, ‘‘I will conquer that boy 
whatever it costs me,” never failed. All 
good things are expensive. Sympathy 
has its cost before it has its worth. A 
father always pays a large price in the 
coin of sacrificial and sympathetic love 
who secures a clear and unclouded title 
to the confidence and intimacy of his son. 

The overworking of negations destroys 
the choice friendship between many a 
father and his boy. The boy cannot live 
on it; to use his own phrase, he ‘can’t 
stand it.” ‘‘Don’t,” ‘I forbid you,” 
‘“‘T am surprised at you,” ‘‘Such conduct 
will ruin you,” ‘‘ You must never forget 
that you are a great expense to me for 
support, clothing and education,” ‘ You 
must not spend so much money”’—how 
familiar this category is to many a boy 
who has a good home but who, to the 
parental surprise, does not like to stay 
there. Is it said that such remarks are 
the proof of interest in the boy; the an- 
swer is, the interest is cheap. Suppose 
a father lets love have its way. He tells 
his boy that he considers himself might- 
ily blessed in having such a boy to sup- 
port, clothe and educate; he declares his 
delight at seeing this and that sign of 
manliness, and gives a cordial permission 
to spend a modest sum of money. How 
long will it be before the bounding na- 
ture of the boy will recognize the appre- 
ciative spirit of the father and will begin 
to respond to it? The basis of a real 
friendship is thus securely laid, the 
growth of which is the increasing satis- 
faction of both. 

Any father who is forever locking 
horns with his son will find that appre- 
ciation will speedily end a strife which 
disparagement both stimulates and em- 
bitters; for appreciation is love expend- 
ing itself, and love never faileth. A boy 
craves appreciation from his father, and 
it is through this appreciative spirit that 
a father gets his great chances. Love is 


not blind; it can see faults, It is not 
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weak; it can command respect. It does 
not lack authority; it can compel obedi- 
ence. Love declares itself, and as it is 
welcomed finds its opportunity. 

Certainly it is necessary to ‘‘ reprove, 
rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering 
and teaching,” a boy, but when this is 
the corollary of a proposition of apprecia- 
tion it takes hold and grips, for what a 
boy truly loves he prizes, and what he 
prizes he strives to be worthy of. 

A father should occasionally make his 
boy his guest and, with scrupulous re- 
gard, honor him as such. He should in- 
troduce him to his friends, being careful 
to meet every requirement of courtesy ; 
take him to dinner, permitting him to 
visé the bill of fare; enjoy a ride, with 
his own son for whip; indulge a day’s 
fishing, being sure not to scrimp the boy’s 
share of the live bait and particular not 
to jump his claim to an equal portion of 
the best the lunch box affords. It is a 
poor time for self-seeking or for petty 
economy when his boy is his guest. It is 
the father’s great opportunity, when in 
generous fashion he is entertaining his 
son, to enlist his sympathies and sacri- 
fices in doing for others, since lessons of 
charity are best taught in presence of 
a generous heart, The Pharisaic father 
who compelled his boy to put into the 
contribution box the pennies he had 
painstakingly saved to delight his adoles- 
cent soul with the glories of the circus, 
did not patent that day an available 
process of making princes of benevolence. 
There was a strange lack of appreciation 
in the father and a lack not half so 
strange in the boy. 

Parental authority established or main- 
tained on any other principle than that 
of love is spurious, hollow and heathen. 
The one thing it cannot do is to control 
the child. That was a wise and model 
father who, when wishing to correct his 
boy, used to say, ‘“‘I will see you in the 
sitting-room after dinner,’’ and who as 
well received and honored a similar sum- 
mons for himself from his boys when 
they for any reason felt aggrieved. He 
recognized the authority of love, not only 
in his relations to his children, but in his 
children’s relation to him, and that sit- 
ting-room came to be the trysting place 
of deep affections and the exchange of 
precious confidences. 

To take a boy out into life, introducing 
him to its nobility, opportunity, sacrifice, 
disclosing to him your most attractive 
ideals, and shaping his aspirations, open- 
ing his eyes, harnessing his will and mel- 
lowing his heart, keeping him clean, 
wholesome, sane, untainted with the 
twentieth century scurvy of pessimism— 
this surely is a mighty privilege and a 
radiant opportunity. For the sake of it 
one may well give his best, and confess 
himself a sinner before God if he permits 
the crowding cares of life to seduce him 
to offering his second best. It is a great 
sin to be a poor father. But earth has no 
nobler joy than that wnich comes wnen a 
father’s heart casts anchor in the soul of 
his boy. 

There is always, as the sailors say, 
something to warp to. No matter for 
the trials, he ‘‘cleaves ever to the Sun- 
nier side of doubt”; no matter for dis- 
couragements, he “hears the lark within 
the songless egg”; he is not dismayed by 
occasional eruptions of boyishness, for 





through the telescope of his love he sees 
the coming man. He has learned to ap- 
preciate his own, to believe in his own, to 
be close friends with his own, to expect 
with confidence noble manhood from his 
own. Love never faileth, and a father 
who, believing this, is willing to assume 
the expenses of love, will save to himself 
the heart, and to the world the nobler 
life, even of his most “active boy.” 


Miss Felicia’s Bonnet * 
BY MARY E. WILKINS 


Amelia was having her hair curled. 
She stood meekly before her mother, who 
was brushing her reddish-brown locks 
separately over a curling stick. Amelia’s 
hair was being curled in two rows, be- 
cause it was Sunday and she was going to 
meeting ; week days she had only one. 

“Now, Amelia,” said her mother, 
‘“‘there’s something I’m going to tell you, 
and you must remember it. If you laugh 
at Miss Felicia’s bonnet today, I’m going 
to shut you up in the closet without any 
dinner when you come home.” 

Amelia was silent. She twitched her 
head a little as if the last curl pulled. 

** Hold your head still,” said her mother. 
** Do you hear what I say ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, you remember it. I’m not go- 
ing to have you act the way you did last 
Sunday. I was ashamed of you.” 

Amelia, when she was all ready for 
church, did not look as if she would 
laugh easily. She held her head, with its 
two tiers of shining curls and its best hat 
with the rosettes over the ears, stiffly, 
she kept her two hands in her little squir- 
rel muff, and her blue eyes looked large 
and round and serious, She sat in her 
little chair and waited until her father 
and mother and grandmother were ready, 
then they all set out forchurch. Amelia 
was full of childish dignity as she trotted 
up the aisle aftér her elders. She sat 
down gravely in the pew between her 
mother and grandmother, and her little 
dangling feet in their shiny boots and 
rubbers toed out primly. She stared 
ahead at the minister and the folks in the 
singing seats and did not look to the 
right or the left. 

But Miss Felicia Carr, who sat in the 
pew in front, had not yet arrived. She 
always came late. The singing had be- 
gun when she stepped mincingly up the 
aisle and took her seat all alone in her 
pew. Then Amelia laughed. She put 
her muff up to her face and shook. Her 
mother gave her a severe nudge on one 
side and her grandmother on the other, 
but it made no difference ; she could not 
stop. Miss Felicia herself turned around 
and surveyed her, and the three green 
plumes on the new winter bonnet nodded 
toward her, and she chuckled out loud. 

“If you don’t behave yourself you shall 
go home,” whispered her mother, and 
there was a momentary calm. 

Amelia put down her muff and raised 
her poor little red face toward the min- 
ister. The green plumes danced gro- 
tesquely over Miss Felicia’s long, mild 
faée. Amelia giggled again. She giggled 





* This children’s story is one of the many written 
for The Congregationalist by Miss Wilkins in her 
early days of authorship. It was originally pub- 
lished March 14, 1889, 
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at short intervals all through the meeting. 
Her mother and grandmother whispered, 
now and then they nudged ; Amelia was 
all in a quiver of distress and shame, but 
she could not stop laughing. 

After meeting, when they were all on 
the homeward road and her mother had 
her firmly by the hand, Amelia, pulling 
back a little, began to cry. 

**I—couldn’t help it,” she sobbed. 

“Stop crying out loud,” said her mother, 
severely. 

“TI don’t know what my father’d said 
to me if I cut up so in meeting,’”’ said her 
grandmother. 

And Amelia’s father walked ahead 
soberly. Amelia, drawing her breath in 
short sniffs, followed on draggingly. 

Amelia’s mother never had a warm 
dinner on Sunday, but the cold dinner 
was a very nice one. There was always 
jelly with it and plum pudding. But all 
Amelia got that day was a piece of bread 
before she was shut up in the closet. She 
entered with a great wail of protest, and 
her mother shut the door all but a crack. 
It seemed to Amelia that she stayed in 
the closet a week; but it was only an 
hour. Then her mother came to the door 
and asked if she would try to be a good 
girl and not laugh at Miss Felicia’s bonnet 
again; and she said chokingly that she 
would, and was released. 

She had some more bread and some 
milk, but there was no jelly or plum pud- 
ding that day. While Amelia ate, her 
mother and grandmother talked to her. 

“If you ever live to be as old as Miss 
Felicia, and are all alone in the world, 
with nobody to fix your bonnets for you, 
perhaps you won’t look any better than 
she does,” said her mother. 

‘*Maybe you won't,” echoed her grand- 
mother, severely. 

“She can’t afford to take her bonnet to 
a milliner and have it trimmed, and she 
has to do it herself,’ continued her 
mother. ‘And she doesn’t have money 
to buy new trimmings. I remember her 
wearing those same green feathers years 
ago, when I was a little girl. I suppose 
that the poor woman has kept those 
green feathers just as choice all these 
years, and trimmed up her bonnet with 
them the best she knew how this winter; 
and here you have been laughing at 
them, and hurting her feelings.” 

“T don’t believe she saw me,” said 
Amelia, miserably. 

**T saw her looking right at you, and 
she always was sensitive,” said her 
mother. 

The next Sunday Miss Felicia appeared 
at church without the feathers. In their 
stead was a poor skimpy black velvet 
bow, and that was all the trimming on 
the bonnet. Amelia gave one dismayed 
glance at it, then she tried to keep her 
eyes away from it, but she could not. It 
was between her and the minister and 
preaching a silent little sermon of its 
own to her childish heart. 

After meeting she heard her mother 
and grandmother talk it over. 

“She must have taken them off on that 
account, I know just as well as I want 
to,” said her mother. 

‘‘By good rights Amelia ought to go 
over to Felicia’s and ask her forgive- 
ness,” said her grandmother. 

Amelia went to school the next morn- 
ing with a purpose in her mind of which 
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she said nothing. She kept screwing her. 
self to it allday. Miss Felicia lived half 
a mile from the schoolhouse, and it was a 
bitter day; but after school Amelia 
started to ask her pardon. She did not 
carry her squirrel muff on a week day, and 
her hands in her little mittens ached with 
the cold, her ears tingled; it was all she 
could do to struggle against the icy north 
wind. When she reached Miss Felicia’s 
house she was quite blue, and trembled 
from head to foot with cold and fear. 

“Why!” said Miss Felicia, with gentle 
astonishment, ‘did your mother send you 
for anything ?”’ 

‘*No, ma’am,” said Amelia. 

She hung her head, then slipped into 
Miss Felicia’s warm kitchen. Miss Fe- 
licia set a chair for her beside the stove, 
and asked her how her mother and grand- 
mother were, and Amelia collected her 
courage. 

“T’m sorry I laughed at your bonnet,” 
she said, suddenly, in a queer, monoto- 
nous mumble. 

Miss Felicia did not hear. 

““What?”’ she asked. And Amelia re- 
peated. 

Miss 
flushed. 

“T looked in the glass when I got home, 
and I didn’t much wonder you laughed,” 
said ske. ‘You needn’t fret over it, 
child.” 

Miss Felicia’s voice was slow, with a 
patient drawl at the end of a sentence. 
She went across the kitchen to the pan- 
try. Presently she came back with a lit- 
tle seed cake, which she gave to Amelia. 
““Maybe you'd like a cooky,” she said. 
“You'd better get your hands and feet 
real warm before you start for home.” 

And Amelia warmed her hands and 
feet, but she could not eat the cooky then. 
She thanked Miss Felicia and put it in 
her pocket. 

It was quite dark when she reached 
home. Her mother was standing in the 
door looking for her. 

‘““Where have you been?” said she, 
hurrying her into the house. 

Amelia explained that she had been to 
tell Miss Felicia that she was sorry. 

“You didn’t tell her you laughed at her 
bonnet, child!’ cried her grandmother, 
laying down her knitting. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Amelia. 

Her mother and grandmother looked at 
each other. 

“IT don’t know but I’d better go over 
and see Felicia,’’ said her mother. 

“I shouldn’t say another word about 
it,’ said her grandmother. ‘‘‘ Least said, 
the soonest mended.’ ”’ 

And nothing more was ever said about 
it, but Miss Felicia never wore the green 
feathers to church again, and somehow 
she got into the habit of bringing a cara- 
way cooky every Sunday for Amelia, and 
Amelia became very fond of Miss Felicia. 
She used sometimes to take her patch- 
work and make her a call, and Sundays 
she used to slip the caraway cooky into 
the pocket of her best dress and take it. 
home and eat it thoughtfully. Nervous 
little girl, with a strong sense of humor, 
that she was, she was quite cured of 
laughing at her neighbors in church, for 
all through her life it was as if a poor 
bonnet, with a nodding tuft of green 
feathers, slipped suddenly over and smoth- 
ered untimely and indecorous mirth, 


Felicia’s mild, thin old face 
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Closet and Altar 


Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out 
of it are the issues of life. 


What is the first thing we need in order 
to be Christians? A new heart. What 
is the sacrifice God asks us to bring to 
him? A broken and a contrite heart. 
What is the true circumcision? A cir- 
cumcision of the heart. What is genuine 
obedience? To obey from the heart. 
What is saving faith? To believe with 
the heart. Where ought Christ to dwell? 
To dwell in our hearts by faith. What is 
the chief request that Wisdom makes to 
every one? ‘My son, give me thine 
heart.”—J. C. Ryle. 





There be many that would travel all 
the world over, and yet have not known 
the great wide world in the heart.—Mor- 
gan Lloyd. 





A true Christian’s chief care lies in the 
right ordering and commanding of his 
own spirit; where the hypocrite’s work 
ends, there the true Christian’s work be- 
gins.—Matthew Henry. 





O thou not made with hands, 
Nor throned above the skies, 
Nor walled with shining walls, 
Nor framed with stones of price, 
More bright than gold or gem, 
God’s own Jerusalem ! 


Thou art where’er the proud 

In humbleness melts down; 
Where self itself yields up; 

Where martyrs win their crown; 
Where faithful souls possess 
Themselves in perfect peace. 


Where in life’s common ways 
With cheerful feet we go; 
Where in His steps we tread 
Who trod the way of woe; 
Where He is in the heart, 
City of God! thou art. 
—Francis Turner Palgrave. 





Sin is to be overcome not so much by 
maintaining a direct opposition to it as 
by cultivating opposite principles. Would 
you kill the weeds in your garden, plant 
it with good seed ; if the ground be well 
occupied there will be less need of the 
labor of the hoe.—Andrew Fuller. 





The improvement of our graces depends 
on the keeping of our hearts. I never 
knew grace to thrive in a careless soul.— 
John Flavel. 





O Jesus, who didst inspire thy first 
disciples with such an ardor of love 
that they joyfully risked all earthly 
good and life itself for thy sake, let 
thy love fall as fire from heaven upon 
the altar of my heart; teach me to 
guard it heedfully by continual devo- 
tion and quietness of mind, and to 
cherish with anxious care every spark 
of its holy flame with which thy 
Spirit would quicken me. Touch, O 
Christ, the var. Heng center of the 
inner man with thy life-giving ardor, 
for it is slothful careless; : trate 
it with the fire of thy holy love, and 
burn out the inmost evil of the lust of 
the flesh ; water me from the fountain 
of thy joys that I may thirst no more 
for the passing pleasures of the world. 
So make of me a man after thine own 
heart, and show forth the mighty 
power of thy salvation. Amen. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST (Curistian Wortpo Numeer) 


As An Eagle—So the Lord . 


Rev. William J. Long, author of “ Ways of 
Wood Folk,” has a new book of animal sto- 
ries called ‘Wilderness Ways.” In the 
chapter on “Cloud Wings, the Eagle,’’ he 
tells an incident which interprets and illu- 
mines a Bible verse. 

A mother eagle had tried in vain to 
tempt her little one to leave the nest on a 
high cliff. With food in her talons she 
came to the edge of the nest, hovered 
over it a moment, so as to give the hun- 
gry eaglet a sight and smell of food, then 
went slowly down to the valley, taking 
the food with her, and telling the little 
one to come and he should have it. He 
called after her loudly and spread his 
wings a dozen times to follow. But the 
plunge was too. awful; he was afraid and 
settled back into the nest. What fol- 
lowed Mr. Long describes thus: 

In a little while she came back again, 
this time without food, and hovered over 
the nest, trying every way to induce the 
little one to leave it. She succeeded at 
last, when with a desperate effort he 
sprang upward and flapped to the ledge 
above, where I had sat and watched him 
with Old Whitehead. Then, after sur- 
veying the world gravely from his new 
place, he flapped back to the nest, and 
turned a deaf ear to all his mother’s as- 
surances that he could fly just as easily 


to the treetops below, if he only would. 


Suddenly, as if discouraged, she rose 
well above him. I held my breath, for I 
knew what was coming. The little fel- 
low stood on the edge of the nest, looking 
down at the plunge which he dared not 
take. There was asharp cry from behind, 
which made him alert, tense as a watch- 
spring. The next instant the mother-eagle 
had swooped, striking the nest at his feet, 
sending his support of twigs and himself 
with them out into the air together. 

He was afloat now, afloat on the blue 
air in spite of himself, and flapped lustily 
for life. Over him, under him, beside 
him hovered the mother on tireless 
wings, calling softly that she was there. 
But the awful fear of the depths and the 
lance tofs of the spruces was upon the 
little one; his flapping grew more wild; 
he fell faster and faster. Suddenly— 
more in fright, it seemed to me, than be- 
cause he had spent his strength—he lost 
his balance and tipped head downward in 
the air. It was all over now, it seemed; 
he folded his wings to be dashed in pieces. 

Then like a flash the old mother-eagle 
shot under him; his despairing feet 
touched her broad shoulders, between 
her wings. He righted himself, rested an 
instant, found his head; then she dropped 
like a shot from under him, leaving him 
to come down on his own wings. It was 
all the work of an instant before I lost 
them among the trees far below. And 
when I found them again with my glass 
the eaglet was in the top of a great pine, 
and the mother was feeding him. 

And then, standing there alone in the 
great wilderness, it flashed upon me for 
the first time just what the wise old 
prophet meant; though he wrote long 
ago, in a distant land, and another than 
Cloud Wings had taught her little ones, 
all unconscious of the kindly eyes that 
watched: ‘As the eagle stirreth up her 
nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth 
abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth 
them on her wings—so the Lord.” 
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Matinskéod 


RAIN development is dependent on 

bodily condition. A child will not 
develop mentally in a satisfactory man- 
ner if the bodily condition is poor. 
Mellin’s Food furnishes food which pro- 
duces a satisfactory and healthy bodily 
condition ; it also contains natural phos- 
phatic salts, by which the brain is made 
active and strong. With Mellin’s Food 
children the brain is not developed at the 
expense of the body, neither is the grow- 
ing condition of the body neglected. 
Mellin’s Food and fresh milk nourishes 
the whole infant system and produces 
healthy, happy infants. It nourishes be- 
cause Mellin's Food is entirely soluble 
and digestible, and because it contains 
the necessary nutritive elements in the 
proper proportions and in sufficient quan- 
tity ; every particle of it does its work 
in nourishing and sustaining the infant 
system. 
I have received the sample of Mellin’s Food 
and also tried it, but it is nothing new to me to 
see the fine results it produces, as I brought up 
my children, all of them, five in number, on 
Mellin’s Food, and am glad to recommend it to 
all mothers as an invaluable food for infants 
and invalids. Mrs. M. NEWMARK 

245, 103 8t., New York, N. Y. 

1 am sending you a picture of our baby Ruth, 
who we think is a pretty good specimen of a 
Mellin’s Food baby. Until she was three 
weeks old she was very Swall and did not seem 
to gain at all. Then we commenced to give her 
your food, and she at once began to thrive, and 


Mellin’s Food saved her life and I can recom- 
mend it most highly. Mrs. C. P. AUSTIN 
Gardiner, Maine 

SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 

SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


eee 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
eS 





It will surprise yo 









SILVER POLISH 


is best in every way. 

At grocers, or postpaid, 15c, in 

stamps. Trial quantity 

for the asking. 
*‘SILICON,” 

20 Cliff St., New York. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST (Curistian Wortp Numper) 


The Strenuous Life’ 


IX. Its Contrasts and Its Beneficence 


By Rev. A. 


Phases of character pass rapidly before 
one’s eyes in reading the later chapters 
of the gospels. Classes, like the Phari- 
sees or the publicans, are described in 
bold outlines. Individuals, sometimes in 
flesh and blood, sometimes in parables 
while no less real, are photographed as 
by flashlight and pass out of sight, leav- 
ing behind in the volume soul portraits 
forever lifelike. As we turn the pages, 
the lost son reveling with harlots—then 
feeding the swine; the beggar at the rich 
man’s gate—then the rich man lifting up 
his eyes in torment; that other rich man 
longing for eternal life—then the disciples 
possessing it without knowing it, appear 
in rapid succession, ever bringing out in 
strong relief the character which Jesus 
sought to create and cultivate in his dis- 
ciples. To read the New Testament in 
this way is to learn how to teach its 
truths as he did. In the passages now 
before us we have: 

1. Its supreme illustration [Mark 10: 
32-34]. The young ruler and the disciples 
stand out in strong contrast. The one 
has a noble ambition, but is held down in 
the grasp of his riches. The others have 
got free from being shackled by property, 
but are inspired by selfish rivalry. Dis- 
tinct and luminous against the back- 
ground of worldlings and disciples rises 
the figure of the Son of Man going up to 
Jerusalem to die on the cross for men. 
The look on his face amazes his disciples. 
They walk at a distance behind him, op- 
pressed with awe and the mysterious pur- 
pose that revealed itself in his expression 
and his gait. 

Then he told them his resolve and self- 
devotion. But so far beyond them was 
it that they could not comprehend it 
[Luke 18: 34]. They had left for a time 
their business and their property to fol- 
low him, and their question was, ‘‘ What 
then shall we have?” [Matt. 19: 27]. 
He ‘counted it not a prize to be on 
an equality with God,” but ‘humbled 
himself, becoming obedient even unto 
death, yea, the death of the cross.” 
That ideal of the strenuous life has 
brought to men a new conception of 
heroism. There were martyrs before 
Christ’s time, such as the epistle to the 
Hebrews enshrines in its eleventh chap- 
ter. But the roll of heroes is long who 
since then have died for nobler ends and 
have done greater service to men in 
showing to them the Christ spirit. Hu- 
manity is more precious because of 
Christ on the cross than because of all 
other deeds done by men. 

2. Its mistaken aspirations [Mark 10: 
35-45]. Very dimly, as yet, the disciples 
who were learning of Christ had caught 
glimpses of the strenuous life he was 
teaching by example and precept, and 
they sought to attain to it. But they 
knew so little of it that they thought 
they could gain it by -ways which dis- 
credit modern politicians seeking office. 
If their teacher had not been wiser than 
most modern reformers, he would have 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 9. Text, 
Matt. 20: 17-34; Mark 10: 32-52; Luke 18: 31-43. 
International Lesson, Bartimeus Healed. 
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denounced them and turned his back on 
them. They believed his statement that 
he was about to set up akingdom. Two 
of them formed a plan to secure the most 
desirable offices in it. They secretly ar- 
ranged to work on his affections and thus 
to gain his promise of the places of honor, 
on the petition of a woman who had done 
him service. He told them they were ig- 
norant of two things—of what they were 
asking for and of the way to gain it—and 
he made them show their ignorance by 
their answer to his question. But he 
told them that provision had been made 
for them to secure the places they sought. 

It is no wonder that the other ten dis- 
ciples were indignant at the two. But 
the skill of the greatest of teachers is re- 
vealed in that he could detect the genu- 
ineness of their aspirations and show his 
entire class how to realize them. The 
law.of his kingdom was in sharp contrast 
to that of the governments men were then 
administering. Their chiefs ruled others 
to make others minister to them. Christ 
told his disciples that the highest places 
in his kingdom belonged to those who 
ministered most unselfishly to others; and 
that he, the Son of Man, was its King be- 
cause he came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister, even to giving his life 
for those who were his enemies. His dis- 
ciples learned and then taught that great 
lesson [Rom. 5: 6-11]. It has become the 
ideal in the political life of modern 
Christian nations, and is being realized. 
Men are slow to believe it when they see 
it. But when they see the lines drawn 
by care for others in faces like that of 
Abraham Lincoln they come to acknowl- 
edge that it is not a dream. It is even 
confessed that many men and women are 
giving their lives for their country and 
for mankind in the spirit of Christ. 

3. Its Beneficence. <A single illustration 
on this memorable journey to Jerusalem 
where Jesus was to die for his race is re- 
corded by three evangelists. It occurred 
in the neighborhood of Jericho. There 
were various traditions of it. Some said it 
was as Jesus was entering the city [Luke 
18: 35]; others, as he was leaving it [Mark 
10: 46]. Crowds accompanied him and, 
as now in Palestine, many of them were 
blind. Their misfortunes found little 
sympathy among their neighbors. When 
they called to Jesus for help many com- 
manded them to be still. But one of 
them gained the attention of the Rabbi, 
who was touched by the blind man’s 
confidence that he could give him sight. 
He did give it instantly, and accepted the 
happy man as a disciple. 

The most wonderful thing about the 
miracle is that it showed a poor, blind beg- 
gar by the wayside the first steps toward 
the high office that the two sons of Zebe- 
dee were seeking. There are no class 
distinctions in the kingdom which Christ 
rules. “One is your teacher,” he said, 
‘‘and all ye are brethren.” The strenu- 
ous life may be chosen by any one of any 
color in any land. ‘‘Whosoever would 
become great among you shall be your 
minister; and whosoever would be first 
among you shall be servant of all.” 
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~ The Progress of the Church 






Events and Tendencies as Seen by Representative Men 


Disciples of Christ 


BY REV. B. B. TYLER 
Pastor Disciples Church, Denver, Col. 


In the early part of the present cen- 
tury a movement originated in the inter- 
est of peace, unity and union among 
those who believed in the Christ. 
movement has crystallized into one of 
the great ecclesiastical bodies of today, 
generally known as Disciples of Christ. 
In some parts of the country it is known 
as the ‘‘ Christian Church’’; but the Dis- 
ciples are not to be confounded with the 
“Christian Church,” or denomination, in 
New England. The two ought to be one; 
but, unfortunately, they are not. 

The solution of the problem of union 
among those who believe in the Christ, 
suggested by the Disciples, is a return to 
the religion of Jesus as it is outlined in 
the New Testament: (1) its creed; (2) its 
ordinances; (3) its life. The watchword 
of the Disciples, from the beginning of 
their history, has been, ‘‘ Back to Christ.” 

The men with whom this movement 
originated, B. W. Stone, Thomas Camp- 
bell, Alexander Campbell and Walter 
Scott, were ministers in the Presbyterian 
Church. They did not so much as dream 
of founding a new denomination. The 
Disciples present the singular paradox of 
a people protesting against denomina- 
tionalism becoming a denomination! 
Meantime, they continue their protest! ! 


* 
* x 


The growth of the Diciples has been 
very rapid—never more rapid than at the 
present time. The year 1827 may be 
named as the time of their beginning. 
They now number 1,150,000. They gained 
last year 127 churches and 31,982 com- 
municants. Their contribution to mis- 
sions for the year closing Sept. 30, 1900, 
was $539,370. For all purposes connected 
with their work their offerings aggre- 
gated $5,714,638. This is a gain of $244,043 
over the preceding year, and indicates 
that the spirit of benevolence among the 
Disciples is growing. Tneir greatest 
numerical strength is in Missouri, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky and Ohio. 

The Disciples are distinctively evangel- 
istic. Their prayers and efforts in be- 
half of Christian unity and union are that 
the world may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ the Son of God, and that by this 
faith men may be brought into the en- 
joyment of salvation. Almost all of 
their preachers are in a sense evangelists. 
An evangelistic tone is given to at least 
one of their meetings on the Lord’s Day. 
The Lord’s Supper is regularly observed 
in their Sunday morning meetings. At 
the evening service the gospel is preached 
to those who are not Christians, and an 
appeal is made to men to confess Christ 
openly and begin to follow him. This is, 
roughly speaking, the rule in the congre- 
gations of Disciples of Christ. 

As indicating a drift, the Congress 
of Disciples may be mentioned. The 


lirst meeting of the congress was held in 
St. Louis in April, 1899; the second meet- 
ing was held in Indianapolis last spring. 
In these meetings up-to-date topics are 
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freely discussed. In their national con- 
ventions, and in their state conventions 
also, attention is given exclusively to 
aggressive evangelistic and educational 
work in this and in other lands. The dis- 
cussion of such questions as are consid- 
ered in the congress would be out of 
place in the state and national conven- 
tions. 
* 

A revived interest in the cause of edu- 
cation isobvious. Commendable progress 
was made during the last year in the en- 
dowment of their colleges. One of the 
first enterprises inaugurated by Alexan- 
der Campbell was the founding of the 
Buffalo Seminary in Brooke County, Vir- 
ginia, now West Virginia, which grew 
into Bethany College. For a few years 
past evangelistic work has, to a degree, 
turned attention away from the work of 
education. The movement now is toward 
the better equipment of their institu- 
tions of learning. 


The Christians 


BY BEV. ALVA H. MORRILL 


Pastor Christian Church, New Bedford, Mass. 


This people took their rise in the South 
from the Methodists, in the East from 
the Baptists and in the West from the 
Presbyterians, nearly simultaneously, be- 
tween the years 1793 and 1803. Though 
differing so widely in religious training 
and polity, in localities remote and with 
limited means of communication, upon 
acquaintance it was found that there was 
substantial unity of opinion and purpose, 
and the distinctive principles which these 
pioneers then advocated are still the dis- 
tinctive views of the denomination. 
They are: (1) no creed but the Bible; (2) 
Christian the most appropriate name for 
the followers of Christ; (3) Christian 
character the only test of fellowship; (4) 
private judgment in the interpretation 
of the Scriptures the privilege and duty 
of all; (5) the union of all the followers 
of Christ, who is the head of the church, 
in accordance with his prayer for unity. 
A century ago these principles were not 
so widely received nor so prominently ad- 
vocated by Christian people as today. 

* 


* ok 

Our growth has been gradual, our pres- 
ent membership being about 120,000, the 
gains and losses for the past three or four 
years being about equal. One reason for 
this is that a large proportion of our 
churches are in rural communities, which 
have suffered loss as so many have gone 
to manufacturing centers. 

Fourteen years ago the only mission 
work carried on by the denomination was 
in this country; now it has a successful, 
though not large, work in Japan, while 
missionaries are under appointment to 
Armenia who will begin work early 
next year. The amount raised the past 
year was. much in advance of the amount 
raised in any former year. 

ae 


* iF 
Educationally a great impulse has been 
given to the oldest school of the denom- 
ination—Starkey Seminary at Eddytown, 


N. Y.—where a fine large building, the 
gift of Hon. Francis A. Palmer of New 
York city, was dedicated in September, 
thus adding greatly to the facilities and 


attractions of the school. Already an in- 
creased attendance is reported. 
* 7 * 

The general secretary of the American 
Christian Convention has been made field 
agent also, and is zealously laboring to 
advance all our general interests. This 
is something of a new departure, while 
the New England Convention, which 
cares for the interests of our churches in 
its section, has under consideration a 
similar appointment, with a view to mis- 
sionary and evangelistic work. 


. * 
+ * 


Another advance step taken is the es- 
tablishment at New Bedford of a weekly 
paper, The Christian Messenger, to serve 
the interests of our churches in New 
York and New England. This supplies a 
want felt by many since the removal, 
over thirty years ago, of the Herald of 
Gospel Liberty from Newburyport to Day- 
ton, O., where it is now published as the 
general paper of the denomination. 


The Baptists 


BY REV. 0. 8. GIFFORD, D. D. 


Pastor Delaware Avenue Church, Buffalo 


Robert Burns at church saw a form of 
life strutting about a lady’s bonnet, all 
unknown to her, and sang: 

© wad some power the giftie gi’e us 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us; 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us 
And foolish notion. 

A missionary brother, many years in 
India, recently returned, sees tendencies 
that are unknown to us who are a part 
of the tendencies. Knowledge comes by 
contrast. He contrasts the present with 
the past. Certain of his observations are 
true of the people as a whole, others pos- 
sibly true only of Baptists. 

He notices a marvelous material pros- 
perity, a great increase of creature 
comfort. Laboring men live in better 
houses than sheltered the wealthy a few 
years ago. Labor gets more money than 
formerly, and money gets more things. 
American inventiveness has brought the 
luxuries of yesterday within the range of 
limited incomes. Turning from the larger 
American world to the smaller Baptist 
world, he finds a change of mind con- 
cerning amusements. When he went to 
India, a quarter of a century ago, there 
was a high fence between the world and 
thechureh. Amusements were distinctly 
worldly. Dancing, theater-going and 
card-playing were not in good form among 
Christians; in many churches amuse- 
ments were a matter of discipline. The 
church was in the world, as the Gulf 
Stream is in the sea, but holding a differ- 
ent temperature. The world may be 
warmer; the church is certainly colder. 
The world may be no nearer the church ; 
the church is nearer the world than five 
and twenty years ago. The world is not 
asking the church for prayers, but the 
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church is asking the world for amuse- 
ments. Placesof amusement are crowded 
by saint and sinner alike. 

While the church members have sought 
the temples of pleasure, the children of 
this age are not seeking the churches. 
Congregations—judging by his experi- 
ence—are not large. One service on the 
Lord’s Day exhausts the strength of most 
Christians ; the evening service is poorly 
attended. Non-church members are not 
going to crowd into houses of worship de- 
serted by the members. 

* <j * 

This report of a visiting brother gives 
large field for thought. Is material pros- 
perity injurious to spiritual growth? Is 
Martha the patron saint of the new cen- 
tury? Are we to be careful and troubled 
about many things? Does indulgence in 
amusements sap spiritual strength and 
life? Does seeking the world on its level 
cost Christians their birthright ? 

The Baptist churches have depended 
upon conversion for growth. Does ma- 
terial prosperity dull the sense of sin? 
Do worldly amusements blunt the spirit- 
ual sensibilities? Are we grounding the 
wires and losing the current ? 


The Methodists 


BY D. D. THOMPSON 
Assistant Editor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
Chicago 

The general committee meetings of our 
three great benevolent societies, held 
during November, were among the mest 
important in their history. In one re- 
spect, at least, each showed a gratifying 
increase, that is in the conference collec- 
tions, which express the heartbeat of the 
church. 

* . + 

The most important of these commit- 
tees was that on missions, which met in 
St. Paul’s Church, New York city, Nov. 
14-20. The receipts of the society during 
the year were $1,292,937, and the disburse- 
ments were $1,262,682. The conference 
collections amounted to $1,143,263, an in- 
crease of $21,103, notwithstanding which 
increase the treasury showed a deficit of 
$49,812. This was a wet blanket upon 
the enthusiasm of some members of the 
committee, and may have the same effect 
upon some members of the church, fol- 
lowing so soon the payment of the great 
debt of $220,000 a year ago. 

ce * 

There is nothing alarming in the deficit, 
however... As a matter of fact over 
$30,000 of it was a part of the great debt, 
and was carried over to last year’s ap- 
propriations in order to complete the 
payment of that debt. The balance of 
the deficit is due to an unexpected de- 
crease of over $14,000 in lapsed annuities 
and of a decrease of $21,700 in sundry re- 
ceipts, both of which are variable items. 
During the past twenty-six years there 
have been only five years when there was 
not a deficit, and of those twenty years in 
only two was the deficit less than $40,000. 


* 
* * 


The Women’s Missionary Societies, 
which held their annual meetings only 
a few weeks ago, also reported a large 
increase over the previous year. The 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society’s 
receipts aggregated $414,531.33, an in- 
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crease of $54,192 ; and the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society reports $351,557, an 
increase of $159,434. A large part of the 
latter increase is upon conditional con- 
tributions, but there is no doubt as to the 
conditions being met. 


* * 

A movement has started to celebrate 
the close of the nineteenth century with 
an all-around-the-world old-fashioned 
Methodist watch night service, such as 
John Wesley always held. Bishop Gallo- 
way of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


South, has invited the members of that , 


church to engage in such a service, the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
will issue a similar call, and it is expected 
that all branches of Methodism will do the 
same. 

* 6 * 

The indications are that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will have an increase 
of 55,000 in its membership for the year 
1900 as against a decrease of 21,900 for 
1899—equivalent to a gain of 77,000. 


The Presbyterians 


BY TEUNIS 8S. HAMLIN, D. D. 


Pastor Church of the Covenant, Washington 


The matter of creedal restatement is 
the most prominent topic among us at 
present, and will continue such for sev- 
eral months at least and quite probably 
for several years. The General Assem- 
bly of last May sought information from 
the presbyteries through a committee of 
sixteen. This committee at its first meet- 
ing in Saratoga in August framed and 
transmitted to the presbyteries four ques- 
tions, designed to facilitate answers that 
would be intelligible and capable of tabu- 
lation in such a way as to disclose the 
mind of the church. The questions seem, 
however, to have resulted in confusion. 
One of them is hopelessly ambiguous. 
The fourth should. be first, since it asks 
whether a dismissal of the entire subject 
is desired. 

oe 9 om 

As a result, replies are coming in to the 
stated clerk of the General Assembly, 
who is also clerk of the committee, in al- 
most inextricable confusion. Some 180 
presbyteries have reported. Forty-four, 
just half of them foreign, have not yet 
been heard from, and many of them can- 
not be prior to the meeting of the assem- 
bly in Mey next. About all that is at 
present clear is that an overwhelming 
majority of the presbyteries, as well as 
of the ministers and elders composing 
them, desire some change. Each of the 
three proposed forms of change—revision, 
a supplementary statement and a sub- 
stitutional creed—has many advocates, 
and it is very doubtful whether there is a 
clear preference for e ther. 


* 
*~ * 


On the whole, the debate and the vote 
have gone forward with notable fairness. 
One presbytery early in the autumn 
transmitted its plan to other presbyteries 
and asked its adoption, but even that de- 
fensible method of influencing opinion 
appears to’ have been resented. One of 
the most venerable theological professors 
of the church has prepared and sent out 
his views of what he considers attainable. 
This paper carries the weight of his hon- 
ored character, but seems not to have 
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become anywhere, outside his own pres. 
bytery, a basis of action, The Presbytery 
of New York on a roll-call, during which 
its moderator had voted, stood seventy to 
seventy, and the chair took the remarka- 
ble course of voting a second time, decid. 
ing the presbytery against any action. 
This is the most partisan act that has 
come to public notice, but really counts 
nothing in solving a difficult problem, 
We must still wait to learn the mind of 
the church on this whole subject. 


* 
* * 


An interesting and hopeful feature of 
spiritual life is the recent use of the “ re. 
treat”? in a number of localities. The 
New York ministers have for the third 
time held such a meeting for the deepen- 
ing of the personal religious life. A large 
number of the Buffalo brethren recently 
met for two days at Point Chautauqua. 
A group of the Washington ministers 
had three delightful sessions at a quiet 
place in Maryland. These and like move- 
ments indicate a wide and deep desire for 
closer fellowship with Christ and with 
each other. The official care and duties, 
as well as the official spirit, are laid aside, 
and men who are constantly tempted to 
trust a sort of official salvation get back 
into the first place of discipleship—a 
most healthful thing for any Christian 
to do. 


The Episcopalians 
BY REV. EDWARD ABBOTT, D. D. 


The Providence session of the Church 
Congress. seems to have been a success. 
Some forebodings were dispelled and 
some expectations were more than real- 
ized. There are always mistakes and dis- 
appointments connected with such a 
meeting, but it is believed there were 
fewer this year than in some previous 
years. If surprise is felt that the congress 
met in a Methodist house of worship, the 
explanation is that Episcopal churches 
are never used for purposes with which 
applause may properly connect itself, and 
that the Methodist edifice was hired as a 
matter of business, and, being amphi- 
theatrical in form, lent itself admirably 
to the discussions of the congress. The 
attendance was very large and often en- 
thusiastic; there was a good representa- 
tion of the breadth and comprehensive- 
ness of the Episcopal Church in the writ- 
ers and speakers; the cranks were not 
among them, and the tone of thought 
was earnest, dignified and helpful. Per- 
haps the chief interest centered in the 
discussion of Christian Science, of which 
cult Providence is one of the strongholds. 
Happily for the consideration of the sub- 
ject, one of the ‘“discussionists’” was 
Theodore F. Seward, who is a pronounced 
Christian Scientist and at the same time 
a Churchman, and whose avowed position 
suggested a basis for harmonizing views 
at the outset. A great body of the 
“faith” were present at this discussion 
in the front seats, and listened to Mr. 
Seward with evident pleasure, while Dr. 
William R. Huntington’s keen presenta- 
tion of another side was received with 
becoming serenity. 


=“ 7 
The discussion of the divorce question 
at this same congress was almost simul- 
taneous with the consideration of it by a 
large committee of the General Conven- 
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tion in session in New York, and with ; 
the announcement of certain formal con- 
clusions reached and put into shape for 
action at the convention next year. All 
things considered, this is the most impor- 
tant matter now in hand by the conven- 
tion. The discipline of the Episcopal 
Church is administered under a Consti- 
tution and Canons, which are the statute 
law of the whole church, as are the dio- 
cesan constitution and canons the statute 
law.of the individual diocese. Under the 
general canons, as they now stand, no 
minister of the Episcopal Church may 
knowingly, after due inquiry, perform the 
marriage of any person who has a di-| 
vorced husband or wife-living, if such 
husband or wife hag been put away for 
any cause arising after marriage; but this 
restriction does not apply to the innocent 
party in a divorce for the cause of adul- 
tery, or to parties once divorced seeking | 
to be remarried. When, as is sometimes 
the case, a minister is in doubt as to the 
facts of a case arising under this canon, 
and as to his consequent duty or disabil- 
ity, he is to refer the question to his 
bishop, and the bishop is to make inquiry 
and deliver his judgment, which then be- 
comes binding on the minister as to his 
action. 

Under this somewhat dangerous canon 
some bishops in the American Church 
have claimed the right, and exercised it, 
of going behind the decree of a civil court, 
holding an inquisition 6f their own into 
the facts of a case, and pronouncing an 
independent episcopal judgment as to the 
right of a party or otherwise to be mar- 
ried under the canon first alluded to 
above. But this right of a bishop to sit 
as a judex ordinarius has been questioned. 
Diversity of opinion and practice on this 
point has sometimes made trouble. At 
the General Convention of 1898 the whole 
subject was referred to a large and influen- 
tial committee, of which Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Dix, ,rector of Trinity Church, New 
York, is the chairman, to consider ad- 
visable action and report to the convention 
of 1908, and it is that committee which has 
just reached a conclusion. This conclu- 
sion, it is understood, comprises an entirely 
new draft of canons on marriage and di- 
vorce in a more stringent form thar those 
now existing, practically prohibiting ab- 
solutely the remarriage of any divorced 
person except the divorce were for some 
cause arising before the previous mar- 
riage. This would be the victory of the 
conservative party in the church, but of 
course nothing decisive can be reached 
until the meeting of the next convention. 

The consecration of Rev. Reginald He- 
ber Weller, Jr., on one of the early days 
of this November, at the Cathedral of 
Fond du Lac, Wis., as bishop coadjutor 
of the diocese of Fond du Lac was prob- 
ably the most extraordinary spectacle 
ever enacted in an Episcopal house of 
worship in this country, and illustrates 
at once the lengths to which ritualism 
has proceeded in the Northwest, and the 
elasticity and toleration which now char- 
acterize the administration of this Amer- 
ican church. Seven bishops participated 
in the ceremonies, chief among them the 
bishop of Chicago, Dr. McLaren, formerly 
a Presbyterian minister—all of them 
vested in copes and miters; and a Rus- 
sian and an Old Catholic bishop were 
present in the rich robes of their office, 














without taking actual part in the service. 
Thurifers, incense-boat bearers, torch 
bearers, banner bearers, acolytes, chap- 
lains, masters of ceremonies, choristers 
and perhaps other functionaries swelled 
the procession, and added to those ‘“‘ little 
details which were considered necessary 
before the Georgian era” to the perfect- 
ness of an Episcopal consecration. The 
event will confirm the title of the diocese 
of Fond du Lac to leadership in the 
American developments of ritualism. 


The Christian World Pulpit 
GLIMPSES OF LAST SUNDAY’S SERMONS 


THE MYSTERY OF PAIN. 

Romans 8: 22. 

“The world is a majestic ‘altar-stair sloping 
through darkness up to God.’ Every experi- 
ence of pain worthily borne is a step far away 
from self toward God, from the narrowness 
and darkness of isolation to the largeness and 
light of an eternal life.” 

(D. Dorchester, Jr., St. Louis, Meth.) 


A DIVINE ARGUMENT FOR A DIVINE PRO- 
CEDURE. 

Hosea 11: 8. 

“Every one feels that, if we are to think of 
God at all, we must apply to him some quali- 
ties which are human; and yet, it is equally 
certain that other human qualities cannot be 
found in him. By what standard shall we 
distinguish the one class from the other ?”’ 

(W. D. Mackenzie, Chicago, Cong.) 


Wuat Is CuouRcH STRENGTH ? 

Isaiah 52: 1. 

“Shall the church at this crisis hour receive a 
quickened impulse, awake to its old enthusi- 
asm, and gather up its energies for the vast 
possibilities and achievements of the new 
century, or drowsily sleep on, indifferent to 


Continued on page 806. 
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Difficult 
Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they WANT 
to—but simply because they MusT. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the 
stomach, a feeling of puffy fullness, head- 
ache, heartburn and what not. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured Joseph F. Laine, Flan- 
agan, Ky., who writes: “I was troubled with dys- 
pepsia for a number of years and took medicine 
that did me no good. I was advised by friends to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla which I did and it put my 


bowels in perfect condition, gave me strength and 
energy and made me feel like a new person.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 
Beware of substitutes. Buy Hood’s and 
only Hood’s. 
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CABINET CLEVERNESS 


Bro. Jasper anuounced that ‘‘de world do move.” 
the old gentleman had based his calculations on the prog- 
ressof furniture design, he would not have been so sparing 





If 


The world of furniture design has gone ahead a dozen 
years in the last season. This cabinet is a long stridejin 
advance of its predecessor of last year. 
table work of art, as delicate and graceful as a flower. 

Yet it is framed with great strength from the toughest 
Mexican mahogany. There are five shelves. 
gains in effectiveness from the fact that it is almost a 


It is really a veri- 


The mirror 


square. The paneling of the base, the duplicated downward curve on the top and 
the shape of the fourth shelf are happy hits. 


Only $27 in mahogany. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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its great mission of saving men and conquer- 
ing the world for Christ?” 
(Hugh Johnston, Baltimore, O., Meth.) 

Tuk RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION OF 
CHRIST AS A VITAL PART OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE, AND Basis oF Hopr. 

Ephesians 4: 8. 

* Death is a robber, an outcome of sin, and 
the prevalence of death is a verdict against 
all unregenerate humanity, but when Christ 
rose he reversed this verdict and led captivity 
captive.” 

(J. F. Riggs, East Orange,. Presb.) 
CuurcH GRowtTH—SovuL BUILDING. 
Ephesians 2: 21. 

‘““What. Christ did never can be separated 
from what he does. You speak of Christ’s 
‘finished work.’ You think of Christ’s fin- 
ished redemption. Donot misunderstand. It 
is a partial truth. Christ’s work is never fin- 
ished. It goes on.” 

(H. C. McCook, Philadelphia, Presb.) ; 

Jon’s INSPIRED CONFIDENCE. 

Job 19. 

“ Unshaken integrity is a prophecy of God’s 
ultimate vindication of a beleaguered charac- 
ter. Mysterious sufferings and disappointing 
friends give birth to an ecstatic faith in the 
vision of God which is sure to come to the 
clouded but pure soul.” 

(W. MacMullen, Philadelphia, Meth.) 

CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 

John 18: 28-40; 19: 1-16. 

“*Tf thou let this man go thou art not | 
Cwsar’s friend.’ That was the last weapon 
which the priests drew against Pilate, and the | 
deadliest. The man wished to do right but | 
was paralyzed by fear.” 

(J. Jones Lawrence, Albany, Presb.) 
LIFE ON THE UPLANDs. 

Isaiah 11: 3. 

‘““We may live on the uplands if. we will. 
Heredity and environment are not the only 
forces that shape character; God and the | 
human will are mightier than these.”’ 

(L, A. Crandall, Chicago, Bapt.) 

Tue CHURCH WHiIcH Is His Bopy. 

Ephesians 1: 22. 

“The relation of the church to Christ is | 
vital. There is to be correspondence of body | 
with Head, in nature, control by the Head, | 
and provision by it for sustaining the organ- | 
ism which does his will in the world.” 

(W. C. Bitting, New York city, Bapt.) 

Faitu Founp SPRINGS. 

Psalm 84: 6. 

“* Let us affirm that there is no stage of life’s | 
pilgrimage so parched and sun-beaten that | 
the Christ touched visior does not find therein | 
springs of the waters of a never failing | 
strength and peace.” 

(R. H. Potter, Hartford, Ct., Cong.) | 

THE NEED OF LOVE BEING ENLIGHTENED 
| 





BY KNOWLEDGE. 

Philippians 1: 9. 

*“ Love is safe as a motive but not as a guide 
unless enlightened.” 

(Arthur Lawrence, Springfield, Mass., Epis.) | 

SPIRITUAL PERSPECTIVE AN INSPIRATION 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Isaiah 6: 1. 

“Our age is a period of strong world cur- 
rents. Outward prosperity, material accom- 
plishments—these tend to check our enthusi- 
asm for simple righteousness. We need men 





For Nervous Headache 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. F. A, ROBERTS, Waterville, Me., says: “ It is 
of great benefit in nervous headache, nervous dys- 
pepsia and neuralgia.” e 
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who have a conscience for the spiritual worth 
of things.” 

(E. M. Taylor, Cambridge, Mass., Meth.) 

BLESSINGS RESULTING FROM JUSTIFICA- 
TION. 

Romans 5: 1, 2. 

** Peace, joy and hope can be found in this 
world of strife, sorrow and despair, not as the 
world furnishes them, but as they are to be 
had in Jesus Christ, pure, ennobling and abid- 
ing.”’ 

(8. J. Niccolls, St. Louis, Presb.) 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 2-8. Are Social Changes Likely 
to Affect Christianity? John 18: 33-37; 
1 Cor. 7: 29-31; Heb. 13: 5-9. 
Not in essentials. Perhaps in methods. Will of- 
fermany new opportunities. 
{For prayer meeting editorial see page 774.] 
Missionary Topic: Secondary Agencies in 
Missionary Work. Zech. 14: 20, 21; 1 Cor. 9: 
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A Rare-bit 


The piquancy of that most pleasing of chafing 
dish delicacies—Welsh Rare-bit—is more delight- 
ful still when served right hot from the dish, 
spread upon Bremner’s Butter Wafers—a new, 
crisp, light and flaky wafer with a delicate season- 


ing of salt. 
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The Gathering of the Connec- 
ticut Clan 


BY H, A. B. 


Expert ecclesiastical statisticians assert that 
it is impossible to find a point in Connecticut 
more than five miles distant from a Congrega- 
tional church or parsonage. This shows 
how thoroughly permeated the old common- 
wealth is with the Pilgrim faith and polity. 
Indeed, it may be looked upon as one vast 
Congregational parish, no community nor 
family being so remote as to be beyond reli- 
gious influence. Another fact, equally char- 
acteristic of Congregational Connecticut, is 
its virile, independent spirit. Bushnell and 
Bacon did not live in vain for so long—the one 
in Hartford and the other in New Haven— 
and when Dr. E. P. Parker, at the convention 
in Meriden last week, in declining a nomina- 
tion to the next Triennial Council, said he 
“‘was not much of a national councilman,” 
he showed himself the true disciple of these 
men of a former generation, who believed 
first of all in the independency of Congrega- 
tionalism. 

Thus it comes about that the association of 
Connecticut Congregationalists in corporate 
fellowship possesses certain original distinct- 
ive traits. In the first place, it is the only 
state in the Union to maintain two state 
bodies. The far more venerable of the two is 
the General Association, now well on towards 
its 200th birthday. This is composed entirely 
of ministers and meets either in Hartford or 
New Haven. It is practically a ministers’ 
elub. The body which corresponds to the or- 
ganization of Congregationalists in other 
states is only thirty-four years old and is 
called the General Conference. This migrates 
among a dozen or fifteen of the larger cities. 
It is always presided over by a layman, 
this year by Judge Edgar M. Warner of Put- 
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nam, Another distinctive mark is that it is 
really the home missionary organization of 
the state. The General Conference itself 
elects the directors and the secretary of the 
Missionary Society of Connecticut. 

Last week’s meeting at Meriden covered the 
better part of two days. The two local 
churches—the First (possessing one of the 
finest and largest edifices in New England 
and ministering faithfully to a down-town re- 
gion) joining with the Center Church (a half 
mile distant, on the hillside and in the midst 
of the older and more residential section) in 
extending gracious hospitality. The two pas- 
tors, Rev. Messrs. Asher Anderson and John 
H. Grant, expressed formally the welcome of 
their respective bodies and made themselves 
serviceable in many ways to their 250 guests— 
about seventy of whom were laymen. The 
meetings on Tuesday were at the First 
Church and on Wednesday at the Center. 

Considerable business, a sermon, eight or 
ten addresses or papers by Connecticut Con- 
gregationalists, two stirring appeals by secre- 
taries of national‘societies— Rev. Messrs. G. H. 
Gutterson and C. W. Sheiton—comprised the 
program. 

Dr. Parker’s sermon was based on the text, 
“We have this treasure in earthen vessels.” 
It was a plea for the recognition of the human 
setting and framework of the Christian faith. 
He pointed out the limitations which had al- 
ways marked the concrete expressions of 
Christianity before the world, and their di- 
versity as well. 

Three of the papers were grouped about the 
topic, The Family, Rev. R. T. Hall setting 
forth Its Preservation as a Social Unit, Rev. 
A. W. Hazen treating of Home Religion and 
Rev. Sherrod Soule discussing The Family 
and the Church. All were remarkably keen 
and forceful addresses, thoroughly imbued 
with the modern spirit and revealing an ac- 
quaintance with the best pedagogy of the 
time, but emphasizing the supremacy of reli- 
gion in the family life. 

The one other general theme of discussion 
was Evangelization, under two heads: Rural, 
discussed by Rev. Arthur Goodenough, Rev. 
Richard Wright and Miss May Lord; that of 
the Manufacturing Town, treated by Rev. 
C. E. McKinley, Rev. T. S. Devitt and Mr. 
Allen B. Lincoln. Mr. Goodenough, drawing 
upon long experience in the country, asserted 
his strong conviction that the steady, patient 
pastoral work in behalf of individuals tells 
far more in the long run than special meet- 
ings and the importing of an evangelist. Mr. 
Wright pointed out the wonderful opportuni- 
ties in rural districts which should at once be 
embraced by the proper societies, and Miss 
May Lord gave an entertaining and touching 
account of her discoveries as she goes from 
house to house. 

Mr. McKinley pictured the composite char- 
acter of the manufacturing town and empha- 
sized the importance of reaching the growing 
youth through the service of preaching, rather 
than to approach them through the Christian 
Endeavor and Sunday school, where too often 
they feel an intrusion upon their personal life. 
Mr. Devitt advocated a gospel of hope and the 
recognition of the collateral agencies at work 
for the kingdom of Heaven; while Mr. Lin- 
coln—the only layman on the program—urged 
more attention to physical conditions and 
praised institutional forms of work. 


Continued on page 808. 
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In Norway—home of mighty Thor, 
Where rigors belt, and tempests roar; 
‘Tis sald the gleeful winds that blow 
Adown the steeps of gleaming snow, 
Shout merrily to those below: 

H-O, H-O, H-O, H-0O, 
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The bending firs, no longer mute, 

Bow to the boistcrous salute; 

And wave their branches to and fro, 
As through the spires the breezes blow, 
And blithely come and blithely go; 
H-0, H-O, H-O, H-O. 
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Down to the lowlands swell the strains, 
Where housewives, with their busy pains, 
Stir, in the fagot’s cheerful glow, 
The gift that makes their youngsters grow, 
And blithely ladie to and fro 

H-O, H-O, H-O, H-0, 





H-O (Hornby’s Steam Cooked Oatmeal) 
is recognized as the superior oatfood 

in every civilized country. 

The H-O Company's Buckwheat 

and Pancake Flours (each self-raising 
and ready for instant use) 

uphold in every sense the high standard 
of quality which characterizes 

all H-O products, and are sold 

by all important grocers. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N.Y. 
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Costs less 
than two cents 
a week— 










Sunday 
School 
Times 


The great improvement in The 
overs School Times is accom- 

vega by a reduction in price. 

he new paper has been called “A 
revelation in Christian literature.’’ 
We are trying to make it the 
greatest source of inspiration and 
helpfulness ever published. The 
price is lowered to put it within 
the reach of every Christian of 
every denomination. $1.00 a year 
is the new price. Interesting offer 
to clubs. Send for prospectus and 
free sample copy. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 































HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 


CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., ee Pa. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


Hinety-Third Semi- Annual Statement, Jan., 1900. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
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The Gathering of the Connec- 
ticut Clan 


(Continued from page 807.) 


The business of the convention related to 
a number of matters, some of state impor- 
tance only and some having a bearing on 
our national problems. Headway is being 
made in an effort to bring pastorless churches 
and churchless pastors together. The able 
committee on pastoral service, of which Rev. 
Llewellyn Pratt, D. D., is chairman, reported 
that its aid had been invoked by churches 
more frequently the past year than during the 
first year of its existence. No less than 
twenty churches asked to have men recom- 
mended, and in half a dozen cases the commit- 
tee was quickly instrumental ‘in filling the 
breach. A favorable report was rendered, 
touching the federation in Christian service 
with churches of other denominations; while 
Connecticut put itself squarely on record as fa- 
voring in substance the recommendations of 
the Committee of Nine for reorganizing our 
benevolent societies. 

The larger part of the time devoted to busi- | 
ness was consumed in discussing a report | 
brought in by Rev. Joseph Anderson, D. D., 
on modifying the program of the annual meet- 
ing. It was quite radical, suggesting the 
lengthening of the program, the insertion of 
an hour each Wednesday afternoon for social 
purposes only, and the elimination from the 
program of the conventional missionary ad- | 
dresses. | 

Such revolutionary suggestions could not | 
but arouse the traditional spirit of Connecti- | 
cut independency, and for a space of nearly | 
an hour there was some lively discussion, | 
issuing finally in a vote—by no means unan- | 
imous—to commit these recommendations to 
the standing committee for another year, not | 
as hard and fast instructions, but as sugges- 
tions for their guidance. It is to be doubted 
whether the conference, as a whole, approves | 
of the elimination of the missionary addresses. | 

Two impressions of this meeting will not 
soon fade from the mind of a visitor—the no- | 
ticeably high quality of its intellectual work | 
and the strength and beauty of the Christian 
fellowship. The same outsider suspects that 
these are permanent traits of Connecticut | 
Congregationalism. } 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 3, | 
10 A. M. Topic, The Part of the Church as a Social 
Force in American Life. Speaker, Rev. George W. 
Cooke. 

CONGREGATIONAL CLERICAL UNION, New York city, 
United Charities Building, Dec. 3. Subject, The Sin- | 
lessness of Jesus. Speaker, Rev. F. W. Baldwin, D. D. 

CONFERENCE ABOUT Boys, with the Goodwill Club, 
Hartford, Ct., Dec. 4, 5, under the auspices of The Men 
of Tomorrow. For — address Rev. W. B. Far. 
bush, Charlestown, 

MIDDLESEX SOUTH ASSOCIATION, 
Dec. 4, 9 A. M. 


8. Framingham, 








WOULD you like to have your child a picture of 
health, with strong limbs, bright eyes and a happy 
laugh? Babies brought up on Mellin’s Food are 
noted for their beauty, size, strength and sweet 
dispositions. 


WASHINGTON TouURS, $23.—Personally con- 
ducted tours via Pennsylvania Railroad will leave 

















194,250.00 
5... on Stocks, ayable on demand........ 234,125.00 

aw uncollected and in hands of 
Lehgubbesbebaonesedseesaronnenseen keene 652,322.84 

Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 
iohsbdnundscdepbaneceasaadnentstimabbab sense 49,614.39 
‘B12,808,395.95 

LIABILITIES. 

I vec crcess -oenesnessicsncisne 83, 000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund................. 4,381 1073.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 79 4a 
WS BRA seve cnsesccccccsccescccvccensee 4, 936.41 
$12,808,395.95 
Surplus as — policy holders - @7,681,936.41 


HEALD, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN. E. G. SNOW, Vice-Presidents. 
H.J FERRISe NE, A. CHENE Bris eer 
E. H. A. CORREA, F.C. BUSWELL, YU ase Secretaries. 
New YorK, January 9, 1900. 


New Cotton Mill 


nearly completed, in the best cotton district 
in the South. Only 250 more shares for sale. 


Large Dividends Assured. 


Unusually safe and profitable investment. 
Southern mills rapidly monopolizing the busi- 
ness. For references and particulars address 





C. H. POND, Pres., Moorhead, [liss. 





Boston Jan. 14 and 28, Feb. 11 and 25, March 11 
and 25 and April 8 and 22. Preliminary circular of 
D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


A Bir oF BEAUTY.—There is a piece of furniture 
now on sale at the Paine warerooms on Canal Street 
which is enough to make one discontented if he 
could not possess it. Itis to our thinking the most 
beautiful parlor cabinet ever shown in this city for 
the price. It is really worth a special visit to Canal 
Street merely to see this remarkable piece of design. 
And the cost is only $27 in mahogany. Truly this 
is a wonderful age. 


SNEEZE AND BLOw.—That is what you must do when 

pom 7 a eneaes in the head. The way to cure this dis- 
urify the blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

eee ine soothes and heals the inflamed surfaces, 

poem the. delicate tissues and ehetmencety cures 

catarrh b es pains from the blood the scrofulous taints 

upon which it depends. Be Be sure to get Hood’s. 


THE non-irritating cathartic—Hood’s Pills. 
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Money for 
Retired Ministers 


School teachers, or others seek- 
ing outdoor work. We offer good 
pay to the best agents, those of 
experience, and who can be relied 
upon for faithful work. We want 
good people, those with tact and 
energy, good address, 


A Large Commission 
for Every Subscriber 


—new or old—you get for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Saturday Evening Post —and 
$18,000, to be distributed among 


764 best agents at the end of 
the season. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


—— 


E, H. Rollins & Sons 


Public Securities 
19 MILK ST. 


Boston 























DENVER and SAN FRANCISCO 


7 NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. 

actual settlers on/y. 18 years’ experience in on 

ness. Send for formal ee list of refer- 
f lands. Over 

AFE, PROMPT PAYING 





"None © but 
oans on my boo 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska anti Dakota properties 
|preferred. Correspondence solicited. 


8. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














per annum clear of taxes or other 
expense; every dellar secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


Guaranteed titles ; 

all securities. 17 " years’ successful experi 
ence without the loss of a — to our clients. 
Write for particulars and list of loans. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N.D. 


SAFE PAYING INVESTMENTS 


Y by Estate; Gold Mortgages; Taz 
iF poh SUM i Shares. For particulars, address 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


MONEY WANTED FOR INVESTMENT 








4 ray ee it-edged Minnesota farm and village loans, 
plating to 5 1-2 per cent. interest per annum net 
investor. dence closest investi; 1? 
invited. LEWIS ~. SPOONER, Attorney at 
Spooner Block, MORRIS, MINN. 
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Record of the Week 


Calls 

BLAKE, HENRY A., Webster, Mass., to Rochester, 
N. H. 

Buss, WM. H., Fremont, Neb., to First Ch., Aurora, 
Ill. Declines. 

CARLSON, A. T., Enterprise, Kan., to. Swedish 
church, Middletown, Ct. Accepts. 

CARRICK, CHAS. W., Fenton, Mich., to Shipshe- 
wana, Ind. Accepts. 

COLBURN, EUGENE E., N. Reading, Mass., to 
Broadbrook, Ct. Accepts. 

DUNHAM, DWIGHT, Cheyenne, Wyo., to Jetmore, 
Kan., and vicinity. Accepts. 

EVANS, JOHN E., Osseo, Wis., to Hope Ch., W. Su- 
perior. Declines. 

EXTENCE, GEO., Immanuel Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., to Eastlake, Mich. Accepts, and is at work. 

FROST, MERLE A., Miles and Preston, Io., to 
Union Ch., Auburn Park, Chicago, Il. 

GATES, PRES. GEO. A., of Iowa Coll., Grinnell, I[o., 
to presidency of Talladega College, Talladega, 
Ala. 

HARDING, ALBERT E., Toronto, Can., to Lenox, O. 
Accepts. 

LEE, PHINEAS B., Topeka, Kan., to add to his 
field Highland Park. 
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McCorRD, ARCHIBALD, Keene, N. H., to Sayles 
Memorial, Saylesville, R. I. 

MILLER, Lovts, to Diston, Fla., in addition to Pen- 
sacola. 

MoorRE, PHILIP N., Willsborough, N. Y., to First 
Presbyterian Ch., Mooers. Accepts. 

MOORE, Rop’t (M. E.), to University Ch., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

NEWPORT, FRED’K, Jonesport, Me., to Oxford and 
W. Poland. Accepts. 

PALMER, OSCAR A., Springfield, Mo., to Tonga- 
noxie, Kan. Accepts, and is at work. 

PHILLIPS, THOS. D., Park Ch., Cleveland, O., to 
Chardon, a former field. Accepts. 

ROWELL, JOHN A., Mondovi, Wis., to Seymour. 
Accepts. 

SANBORN, FRANCIS W., Marblehead, Mass., to 
Union Ch., E. Bridgewater. Declines. 

STODDARD, JOHN C., Ogden, Io., to remain another 
year. 

WILLIS, J. VINCENT, Crystal Lake, IIl., to Roberts. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BURNHAM, EDMUND A.., i. Stafford Springs, Ct., Nov. 
23. Sermon, Dr. Michael Burnham ; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. E. W. Bishop, F. S. Hatch, Profs. 
A. R. Merriam and L. B. Paton. 
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DRAWBRIDGE, Rop’t W., i. Medway, Mass., Nov. 
21. Sermon, Dr. G. E. Hall; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. E. Emrich, H. F. Swartz, I. W. Sneath, 
A. H. Wheelock and M. A. Graybiel. 

HARGRAVE, JOHN W., rec. Baraboo, Wis., Nov. 11. 
Sermon, Dr. E. G. Updike; other parts, Sec. H. 
W. Carter, Rev. A. L. P. Loomis, W. M. Ellis 
and O. L. Robinson. 

MARSHALL, CHARLES P., i. Riverside Ch., Law- 
rence, Mass., Nov. 13. Sermon, Rev. D. P. Hateh; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. G. Mank, W. £. Wol- 
cott, H. E. Oxnard and Dr. G. E. Hall. 


"Resignations 


ECKEL, FRANK E., Julesburg, Col. 

JONES, FRED. V., Reno, Neb., to take effect the 
first of the year. 

McCunk, EDWARD, Downs, Kan. 

SHULTZ, JACOB K., Campbell, Minn. 

TRUSSELL, WM. F., Winona, Minn. 


Churches Organized 


BETHUNE, COL., 5 members, 
DISTON, FLA., 29 Sept., 10 members, 
HOLTs, FLA., 11 Oct, 9 members, 
JETMORE, KAN., outstation. 
TOPEKA, KAN., Highland Park. 
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THE BEST 


Christmas Present 
TO GIVE A MAN 


The Young Man and the World 


And other papers—a new paper-covered book, containing the following articles 
which were recently printed in The Saturday Evening Post, which 
created such a demand that back numbers were bought by the thousands 
by employers to give to young men. 












This Book Sent Free 


The Saturday Evening Post, a superbly printed and illustrated weekly magazine, with 250,000 
circulation, regularly published every week for 172 years. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publishers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The papers in this little book are: 


Does a College Education Pay? 


By Grover Cleveland 


Former President of the United States 


The Young Man and the World 


By Albert J. Beveridge 


United States Senator from Indiana 


Poverty No Bar to a Public Career 


By John J. Ingalls 


Former United States Senator from Kansas 


Getting and Keeping a Business Position 


By Robert C. Ogden 


New York.Partner of John Wanamaker 


The Making of a Railroad Man 


By J. T. Harahan 


General Manager of the Illinois 
Central Railroad 


To any one sending Twenty-five Cents 
for a three months’ trial subscription. to 
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A Notably Inclusive Revival 
Movement 


For the last seven weeks meetings have 
been held in various sections of Norwich, Ct., 
in which the pastors of the Congregational, 
Baptist and Methodist churches and one Epis- 
copal rector have united in harmonious fel- 
lowship. A service for preaching, followed 
by prayer and testimony, has been held every 
evening except Saturday. The primary aim 
has been to deepen spiritual life and to awaken 
the churches to the duty of evangelizing their 
own communities. 

This result has been secured in some meas- 
ure in sections where the meetings have al- 


ready been held; but the most marked result | 


thus far has been the blessing that has come 
to the ministers themselves in bringing them 
together in perfect confidence and uniting 
them heartily for the common work. At the 
beginning of each week these pastors have 
met for consultation and prayer. Of these 
ministers’ meetings one of the pastors re- 
marked that in the thirty years of his minis- 
try he had never seen the like for spiritual 
earnestness and unity. lL. P. 


Rev. J. L. Seudder, at the New York Con- | 


ference of Religions, described people who 
clamor for the “‘ simple gospel” as like floun- 
ders ; “they are flat and thin, and have eyes on 
top, so that they can only look up, not down- 
wards.”” But there are also preachers like 
inverted flounders, They not only look down- 
wards exclusively, but have little patience 
with those who are right side up. One must 
see both worlds to interpret either as it is. 





MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA.—Messrs. Raymond 
& Whitcomb’s winter tours to Mexico and California 
are well known to be the most enjoyable trips of the 
whole year. Participants in these delightful trips 
quickly exchange the cold climate of the north and 
east for the genial conditions prevailing at that 
period in our sister republic and on the Pacific 
coast, and under the admirable arrangements car- 
ried out by this firm enjoy a magnificent round of 
sight-seeing which is attainable in no other way. 
A tour through Mexico has Jan. 10 as its date of 
leaving Boston. The round of both Mexico and 
California is made in a special train of vestibuled 
Pullman cars with dining car included, and on a 
special schedule which gives unusual advantages 
for observation. Thirty-tive days will suffice for a 
tour through Mexico, and seventy-two days for both 
Mexico and California. Full details will be for- 
warded by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 
Washington Street, Boston, on application. 





CLYDE 
LINE 


Only Direct Water Route from 
BOSTON, PROVIDENCE and 


NEW YORK 


to CHARLESTON and 
JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 


Fast Modern Steamships and Ex- 
cellent Service 3 Three Sailings a 
Week from New York, Affording 
Rail Connections to all Southern 
Tesorts. 

















WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen’l Agta. 
THEO. G. BGER, G. M. 


19 State Street, New York 
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A REMARKABLE INVENTION 


BY AN OHIOAN. 


A prominent business man of Cincinnati has in- 
vented anew Vapor Bath Cabinet that has proven 
a blessing to every man, woman and child who has 
used it; and as many of the readers of this paper 
mer not know of its real comfort and blessings, it 
is illustrated in this issue. 

This Cabinet is an air-tight, rubber-walled room, 
in which one comfortably rests on a chair, and, 
with only the head outside, enjoys all the cleansing, 











Open—Ready for Use 
curative, be wiifying and invigorating effects of the | 
famous Turkish Bath, Hot Vapor or Medicated 
Bath at home, for 3 cents each, with no possibility 
of taking cold or in any way weakening the system. 

These baths have truly marvelous powers, far 
superior to soap and water; celebrated for pro- 
ducing glowing faces, fair skin, bright eyes, elastic 
figures and perfect health to all men and women 
who make them a weekly habit, and this invention 
brings them within the reach of the poorest person 
in the country. 

Clouds of hot vapor or medicated vapor surround 
the entire body, opening the millions of sweat- 
pores, causing profuse perspiration, drawing out 
of the system all the impure salts, acids and poison- 
ous matter of the blood,.which, if retained, over- 
work the heart, kidneys, lungs and skin, causing 
colds, fevers, disease, debility and oy na 

Astonishing is the improvement in health, feeling 
and complexion by the use of this Cabinet, and it 
seems to us that the long-sought-for method of se- 
curing a clear skin, a good complexion, of retaining 
good health, curing and preventing disease without 
drugs, has certainly been found. 

The makers inform the writer that more than 
600,000 of these Cabinets have been sold, and 
showed letters from thousands of users who speak 
of this Cabinet as giving perfect satisfaction. 

A. B. Stockham, M. D., of Chicago, editor of 
“ Tokology,”” recommends it highly, as also does 
Congressman John J. Lentz, Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew, Rev. C. M. Keith, editor “ Holiness Advo- 
cate’; Mrs. Senator Douglas, Rev. James Thoms, 
Centerville, 


Ph. D., pastor. First. Baptist Church 
Mich.; Rey. J. C. Richardson, Roxbury Mass. ; 
Rev. H. C. Roernaes, Everett, Kan.; John T 


Brown, editor ‘Christian Guide,” and thousands 
of others. 

Ira L. Gleason, prominent citizen of Hutchinson, 
cured himself of rheumatism and his friends of 
colds, pneumonia, fevers, grippe, blood, skin and 
kidney diseases, and made $2,500 selling this Cabi- 





Woodrum, of Thurman, lo., afflicted 10 years, was 
promptly cured of nervous prostration, stomac) 
and female troubles, after medicines and doctors 
failed. She recommends it to every woman as a 
God-sent blessing. O. C. Smith, of Mt. Healthy, 
O., was cured of bad case of catarrh and asthma, 
and says: “It was worth $1,000 tome, Have sold 
several hundred cabinets; every one delighted.” 
O. P. Freeman, an aged railroad man, afflicted 17 
years, unable at times to walk, was cured of kidney 
troubles, a and rheumatism. TI Is of 
others write praising this Cabinet, so there is ab- 
solutely no doubt of it being a device that every 
reader of our paper should have in their homes. 
This invention is known as the new 1903 style. 
Quaker Folding Vapor Bath Cabinet, and after in- 
vestigation we can say that it is well, durably and 
handsomely made of best material throughout, has 
all the latest improvements, will last a lifetime, and 





| is so “ae to operate that even a child could do it 
| safely. 


t folds flat in one inch space when not in 
use ; can be easily carried; weighs but 10 pounds, } 
IT IS IMPORTANT TO KNOW 
that the makers guarantee results and assert 
pesivety (as do thousands of users) that this 
Jabinet will clear the skin, purify and enrich 
the blood, cure nervousness, weakness, that “ tired 

a 7 the yt ogy 

orms of rheumatism. In tion 
(They offer $50.00 reward Care 
fora case not relieved.) 
Cures Women’s Troubles, 
Neuralgia, Malaria, Sleep- 
lessness, Gout, Sciatica, 
Headaches, Piles, Dropsy, 
Liver, Kidney and Nervous 
Troubles and Blood Dis- 
eases. 

It cures the worst Cold in 
one night and breaks up all 
symptons of La Grippe, 
Fevers, Pneumonia, Bron- 
chitis, Tonsilitis, and is 
really a household neces- 
sity, a blessing to every 
family. To please the 
ladies a Head and Face 
Steaming Attachment is furnished if desired, which 
clears the skin, beautifies the complexion, removes 
simples, blackheads, eruptions, and is a sure cure 
for skin diseases, Catarrh and Asthma. 

ALL READERS OF THIS PAPER SHOULD 
have one of these remarkable Cabinets in their 
home. 

Don’t fail to write to«lay to the World Mfg. Co., 
2573 World Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, who are the 
only makers, for full information, valuable booklet 
and testimonials sent free, or, better still, order a 
Cabinet. The price is wonderfully low, only $5.00 
for Cabinet complete, with stove for heating, for- 
mulas and plain directions. Head Steamer, 31.00 
extra. You won’t be disappointed, as the makers 
guarant‘e every Cabinet, and will refund your 
money, after 30 days’ use if not just as represented. 
They are perfectly reliable, capital $100,000.00 
and will ship properly upon receipt of your remit- 

e 


tance. 

Don’t fail to send for booklet any way. 

$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES. 

This Cabinet is a wonderful seller for agents, ani 
the firm offers excellent inducements to both men 
and women upon request. 

Millions of homes have no bathing facilities, so 
this is an excellent chance for our readers. To our 
knowledge many are eng & $100 to $200 per 
month and expenses. Write them today. 








net in a little more than 12 months. Mrs. Anna 
AND 


EUROPE ==: ORIENT 


H. CAZE & SONS-57th YEAR 


High class tours under personal escort leave New York 
at trequent intervals for an extended tour through 
Southern France and Italy. 


64 Days. All Expenses #490 


Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey and Greece 


76 Days. All Expenses 8620 


N | L E TO U R Ss 21 day trips by 


Tourist steamers 
The newest and best on the Nile. 
All Expenses, including all excursions, @171.50 








For programmes and full information apply to 
W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washingten St., Boston. Tel. 3956. | 
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Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
New England, 11, 
Commenwealth (ne 
Saloon, 960 
passage and 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-61 State Mt., Boston. 


600 tons.. ..... «++.,Dec. 5, Jan. 2, 
w), 13,000 ec, 12, Jan. 16: 
$d sajoce, 937. upwards. For 


| Th 
| advertised. 


ORIENTAL TRIP. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY 
and GREECE. 
Extended Nile and Palestine trip at the dest season 
and in the best way. Adciress 
DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mase. 


TOURS to HOLY LAND, 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


AND THE ORIENT —Season of 1901. 
e¢ Best, most comprehensive and Cheapest ever 
Entirely First-class. Parties leave Jan. 
5, 22, Feb. 2, 12, 16, 23, March 9. 
Write for illustrated program. 


THOS. COOK & SON, {vik. 
Boston, Phila., Chicago, San Francisco, ete. 
European Tours 1901 Advance Program Ready. 











| @OING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 


Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
Splendid steamer “ Bohemian” (new), 9 tons, 

Pees ae, {BSD tee eR eta 
9,000 tons, Dec. 26. 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agente, 

118 State Street, Boston. 
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From The Living Church 


Ecclesiasties. 
American chiefly. 


What are these ? 
European? No. 
Roman Catholic? No! 
Greek Catholic? Yes! 
Who are the others? 

coadjutors of the Protestant 

Church. 

Where do they reside? In the dioceses of 
Fond du Lae, Milwaukee, Chicago, Mar- 
quette, Indiana and Nebraska. 

What drew them together ? 
tion of a bishop. 


Three of them. 
Bishops and bishop 
Episcopal 


The consecra- 


Are there Ritualists in the United States? 
Look and see. 


Does the picture suggest any passage of 


Scripture? Yes. It suggests Matt. 23: 5, 6: 
“For they make broad their phylacteries, 
and enlarge the borders of their garments, 
and love the chief place at feasts,”’ etc. 

What line of Tennyson does it suggest? 
“That jeweled mass of millinery.” 

Are there many male members 
churches ruled by these men? No. 

Why? Because—! 


in the 








Two Pastoral Changes in 
Connecticut 


Rev. Robert Pegrum, after a successful pas- 
torate of eleven years at Watertown, has re- 
signed, to accept a call to Tabernacle Congre- 
gational Church of Yarmouth, N.S. This is 
the longest pastorate in Watertown since the 
death of Rev. Uriel Gridley in 1820. The 
church has received 161 members, $6,000 has 





been expended in improving church property 
and $10,000 in benevolence. Mr. Pegrum has | 
also served the Naugatuck Conference and | 
Association for several years as registrar. | 
The best wishes of his brethren will follow | 
him to his new field of labor. | 

After nine years of successful pastorate at | 
South Manchester, Rev. Thomas Simms has | 
resigned and, mnuch to the regret of his many 
friends, plans to move out of the state. He 
will be universally missed. During this 
pastorate 124 persons have united with the 
chureh, $6,175 have been contributed to be- 
nevolent work, and with the free pew sys- 
tem over $24,000 have been expended in par- 
ish needs, while in addition $1,000 are being 
expended in improvements to the meeting 
house and a $6,000 parsonage is nearing com- 
pletion. Both the church and the dismissing 
council speak in- the warmest terms of his 
scholarly and able preaching and ‘his faithful 
labors for the moral and religious advance- 
ment of the community. He was “com- 
mended. most heartily as worthy of un- 
bounded confidence.” A farewell reception 
was tendered the pastor and his wife, with 
a gift of over $160. $28. & 


The story is simply toid on another page of 
the fifty-eight days’ journey across the desert 
from Kalgan by the little company of mission- 
aries. Mr. Roberts’s sense of humor conceals 
the pathos of many wearisome experiences of 
a heroic achievement. One of the smaller 
trials, as we happen to have learned, was his 
loss of a much valued typewriter, which, per- 
haps, some friend may be mowed to replace. 











are carried in the pockets of over 
eight million people—are known 
everywhere as 


The World’s Standard 


because of their mechanical per- 
fection, accuracy and durability. 
Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 
are sold by Jewelers everywhere 
in various sizes and styles. 
An Elgin Watch always has the 


word “Elgin” engraved on the 
works ~—fally guaranteed. 


Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, - ILL. - 








IODIDE OF IRON 


for ANAEMIA, ,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
ROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed “‘BLANCARD"’ 
ALL DRUGGISTS, 
EB. FOUGERA&CO.,N. Y. Agts. for U.S. 



















‘BT.Babbitt's 
{776 | 
Soap Powder 





takes the dirt | 
and leaves the | 











clothes 



















You Hear! 


WILSON’S Ear Drums 


Common Sense 
The, only scientific sound con- 
ductors. Invisible, comfortable, 
efficient They fit in the ear, 
Doctors recommend them. Thou- 
sands testify to their efficiency, 
Information and Booklet Free. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO,, 


207 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 








Buta,097 children died of itin Pontes in one , 


This often fatal disease is quickly checked and 
cured by vaporized Cresolene, Cresolene has been 
most successfully used for twenty years as a pre- 
ventative of Croup, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Measles, Scarlet Fever, and other con- 

jous . Actual tests show that vaporized 
Cresolene kills the germs of Diphtheria. nd for 
pn at booklet with testimonials, Sold by all 
drugg 


sts. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 





IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 





The Congregationalist. 





Awarded Gold Medal at 
Paris Exposition, 1900 


Beware of Imitations 


The 
Perry 


Pictures 


| BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ONE 
CENT 
EACH 


For 25 or More 
On Paper 53x8 


POSTPAID 


Send $1.00 for our Beautiful Christmas Set of 100 Perry Pictures; or 50 cents for our Christmas Set 
No. 2; or 50 cents for our set of 100 Perry Pictures, Small Size, on poner. about 3 x 34; or 50 cents for 
pegeares on the Jife of Christ, etc. ; or select from our Catalogue. autiful pictures for gifts to Sunday 

hool pupils. (hoice Art Books at 25 and 35 cents. Send 2-cent stamp for Catalogue. 


A choice t booklet containing twelve pictures of 
MADON NAS wedi coil a sketch on Madonnas. Price, 25 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES, EXTRA SIZE scc2vscshe%.r,"est 7 10> 


Ex 1 William Cullen Bryant 







Ex 516 Shepherdess Knitting Ex 886 Pharaoh’s Horses 























cx 2 Longfellow Ex 521 Feeding Her Birds Ex 1020 Christmas Chimes 
Ex 261 Virgin, Infant Jesus and St. John Ex 538 Horse Fair Ex 1031 Hosea 
Ex 321 Sistine Madonna (Complete) Ex 575 Song of the Lark Ex 1032 Isaiah 
Ex 324 Madonna of the Chair Ex 609 Madonna and Child Ex 1033 Prophets 
Ex 325 Madonna Granduca Ex 618 The Shepherdess Ex 1034 Prophets 
Ex 327 Madonna di Tempi Ex 619 By the River Ex 1035 Prophets 
Ex 357 Madonna of the Harpies Ex 620 Arrival of the Shepherds Ex 1036 Prophets 
Ex 367 Holy Night Ex 648 og Stuart Ex 1037 Prophets 
Ex 388 Aurora Ex 682 St. Anthony of Padua Ex 1063 Can’t You Talk ’ 
Ex 394 Mater Dolorosa “Ex 795 Queen Louise Ex 1067 Mother and Child 
Ex 499 Four Kittens Ex 800 Christ and the Doctors Ex 1093 St. Cecilia 
Ex 501 Oxen Going to Work Ex 801 The Christ Ex 1112 Madonna 
Ex 509 Angelus Ex 807 Jesus Blessing Little Children Ex 3140 Countess Potocka 
Ex 511 The G'eaners Ex 810 The Good Shepherd Ex 3159 The Brook 
Ex 513 The Man with the Hoe Ex 861 Angel Heads Ex 3200 Lost 


we PERRY 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON 
76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 808, Malden, Mass. 


Send all Mail Orders 
to the Malden Office 











RAYMOND & 
W HITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


PARTIES WILL LEAVE BOSTON JANUARY 10 IN AN ELEGANT 
TRAIN OF VESTIBULED PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS WITH DINING 
AND OBSERVATION CARS for a 


Thirty-five days’ tour to 


MEXICO 


Seventy-two days’ tour through 


MEXICO and CALIFORNIA, 


going via New Orleans and returning via Colorado. 

January is the very best time to visit Mexico, and ample time will be given to all the leadin 
cities and other places of historic and picturesque interest in Mexico, including the Wonderfu 
Tampico Division of the Mexican Central Railway,a Week in the City of Mexico, 
and a Four-Days’ Trip over the Vera Cruz Railway. 

Railroad tickets good on regular trains, with Drawing-Room and Sleep- 
img Car reservations to California, Florida, etec.. and Steamship Tickets to 
all points, including Cuba and Porto Rico. 


#3" Sead for descriptive book, mentioning the particular trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
“25 Union Square, New York. : 1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Two State Sunday School 
Conventions 


VERMONT 


So much has been written of late about 
a decline of interest in Sunday schools 
that many will be pleasantly surprised 
to hear that the thirty-second annual con. 
vention of the Vermont Association was 
the most successful in its history. Nearly 
400 delegates reported—a large increase, 
This was due in part, doubtless, to a sub. 
stantial accession from the Baptists, who 
until last summer had maintained a sep. 
arate organization. 

It was a working convention, and close 
attention to business characterized aj 
the meetings. Theaddresses were strong, 
up to date and practical. Every depart. 
ment of Sunday school work was ably 
discussed by speakers of successful ex- 
perience. Throughout there:was an ear- 
nest plea for the introduction.of rational, 
pedagogical and modern methods into 
every branch of Sunday schoo] teaching. 
Among the speakers were Bishop Hall, 
whose address was an_ illuminating 
and faith-inspiring presentation of the 
thought that the Bible is the record of 
God’s progressive self-revelation for the 
spiritual guidance of man. 

An interesting feature of the conven- 
tion was introduced by Rev. Perrin B. 
Fisk of Greensboro, whoin a brief speech 
told how in 1808 Deacon Azel Washburn 
of that place organized his family intoa 
class for memorizing and reciting Scrip- 
ture, hymns and catechism, how years 
later the neighbors asked for the privi- 
lege of coming in, and how, finally, in 
1814, they met in the schoolhouse, at the 
same time changing the name from Bibli- 
cal and Catechetical Exercises for Chil- 
dren, to Sabbath School. In 1817 an “ex- 
hibition ’’ was held in the barn of Ashbel 
Hale, Esq., attended by about 400 per- 
sons, and was perhaps one of the first, if 
not the first, gathering of the sort held in 
Vermont or in the United States. Mr. 
Fisk presented to the chairman of the 
convention a gavel made of wood from 
that barn, inclosed in a case made of 
wood from the house in which the first 
class was held. =. 7. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Their annual state convention was held 
at Tilton, Nov. 13, 14, the attendance in- 
cluding 200 delegates of different denomi- 
nations. Among the addresses was one 
on The Sunday School, the Opportunity 
of the Church, full of thought and inspir- 
ing suggestions, by Rev. M. F. Johnson; 
and New Opportunities, New Responsi- 
bilities, in which Rev. W. B. Lockhart 
emphasized the idea that the Christianity 
of the new century will be the religion of 
the touch and that the successful Sunday 
school teacher will be the one who gets 
in touch with the pupils. Other ad- 
dresses and papers discussed Present 
Day Problems, Bible Study, The Child 
in the Midst, Our Boys, Everybody at It, 
and The Triumphs of Christianity. An 
open parliament song service and ban- 
quet were interspersed. The report of 
the treasurer showed a large debt can- 
celed and a small surplus. Rev. Wil- 
liam Warren was elected president. 

N. F. 0. 





Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith of Brooklyn 
waz walking along Fulton Street recently 
when a nervous, confident, shrill and 
sibilant person ran against him on pur- 
pose and said, “Don’t you wish you 
could hear Dr. Hillis preach every Sun- 
day morning?” The dignified pastor, 


who was thus rather suggestively baited 
by this abashable and diffident person, 
at once said, “That would be a great 
privilege, especially as the man whom I 
do hear every Sunday morning often 
bores me almost to death.”—Brooklyn 
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* Storm and stress of life. 


For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 9-15. How to Listen. Matt. 
3; 1-25. 
A parlor game is sometimes played to 
test the relative quickness of eyesight 
which the different members of the com- 
pany possess. A score of different ar- | 
ticles are displayed on the table for per- | 
haps a minute, and each person then | 
turns his back upon them and writes | 
down all he can remember. Did you ever | 
put to proof in some such fashion your | 
hearing ability? Try it in the country 
some summer morning. You may think 
yourself immersed in silence, but hearken. 
One by one the sounds will steal in upon 
you—the rustling of the leaves and the 
grasses, the hum of the insect, the trill 
of the robin, the swish of the scythe: 





And hark, how yon chanticleer, 

Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all with his lusty crowing. 
Or try the same experiment in the midst 
of the city’s roar. Little by little out of 
the din and confusion will come to you 
certain distinct sounds—the hum of in- 
dustry, the voice of happy school chil- 
dren, “the still, sad music of humanity.” 





We are in the midst of a speaking uni- 
verse. Jesus, as no man before or since 
him, realized this fact. Hence his re- 
peated injunction to take heed how we 
hear. Pressing in upon our minds and 
hearts through the wonderful gate of 
hearing are a thousand forces. And a 
man’s first business is to discriminate be- 
tween these candidates for his attention. 
To which will you listen—to the voices 
that bid you to be envious and covetous 
and sullen and despairing, or to the 
sounds that reveal the beauty and order 
of God’s universe, the divine capacities 
of your own nature and the needs and 
claims of your fellowmen? How well 
Tennyson has pictured in his Two Voices 
the bitter rivalry between these contend- 
ing and utterly opposite assailants of a 
man’s life. Read the poem, or at least 
its later stanzas, in connection with this 
meeting. 





Next to discrimination comes atten- 
tion; not the conventional hearing atti- 
tude—‘‘in at one ear, out at the other” 
—but the quick, keen, prolonged sus- 
ceptibility to language, whether of man 
orof nature. Noah Porter, in his helpful 
volume about books and reading, declares 
that a person should read each page as 
if he never again would be able to set 
eyes upon it. Such an attitude puts an 
end to intellectual sluggishness, and such 
a Spiritual alertness to the truth that 
comes in at eargate would enrich our 
lives fifty-fold. How much more profit 
we should derive from sermons, lectures 
and the ‘words of counsel and insight 
spoken in our hearing every day if we 
only really attended to them, stretched 
our minds and hearts eagerly towards 
them as the word “ attention ’’ means. 





Lastly obey the noble voices. Jesus 
reserved his severest condemnation for 
the people who heard but did not do. 
There comes a time when we must cease 
sitting at the feet of Jesus and go out 
and fight his battles and our own. We 
sha!| hear better next time if we are up 
up and doing now. Every word from 
heaven heard but not obeyed weakens 
the foundations of our house. Every 
word obeyed “makes us stro g for the 


President Eliot gave up mest of his 
vacation last summer to overseeing the 
reception and education of the Cuban 
teachers by Harvard. He is now off for 
4 five months’ vacation in the Bermudas 











Reduced Prices on 


SUITS and CLOAKS. 


A Word to the Wise: Since the announcement last 
month of the Reduced Price Sale, six hundred pieces of 
suitings and cloakings have been closed out. There is 
still a rich assortment, but it can last only a few: weeks 
more. This is the last announcement of this Sale, so act 
quickly if you wish to take advantage of it. 

What is this sale? It is an offer to make to order, in 
the newest styles, Suits, Cloaks and Skirts at one-third 
less than regular prices, It is a mutual advantage by 
which you receive fashionable garments made to order at 
‘ unusually low prices even for us, and we make room for 
our large Spring stock—and gain your friendship. Almost 
all of our styles and materials share in the reduction. 


These offerings and others: 


Tailor-Made Suits, lined throughout; former price, 
$10; reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. + 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts; former price, $6.50; . 
reduced to $4.34. : 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Winter Jackets, lined throughout; former price, $7; 
reduced to $4.67. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. 
$12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price, $7; reduced to $4.67. 
$8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Reduced prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf Capes, 
Newmarkets, etc. 


Send as soon as possible for our Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price 
List ; you will get them free by return mail. Let your order follow quickly; 
it will be as promptly filled—carefully, too, just as you request it—exactly 
to your measure. If the garment should not please you, send it back. We 
will refund your money. Be sure to say you wish the Winter Catalogue 
and Reduced Price Samples. 

Our New Spring Catalogue will be ready February 7th. Write now 
and we will mail you a copy, with a full line of new Spring samples, as 
soon as itis iss ‘ed. Be sure to say you wish the new Spring Catalogue 
and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 











Built Exclusively on the Austin 
Universal Windchest System 


Austin Organs 




















HE remarkable success of this system is due to the use of only one 
- large windchest, or air-box, which is filled with air under pressure. 
The pipes stand on bars directly over this body of air—the roof, in 
fact—and are separated from it each by a single valve. Every pipe receives, 
cent. of wind under all conditions. All 
AUSTIN ORGAN COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. “< “ 














therefore, fully one hundred per 


fully exposed and 


Send for illustrated 
descriptive catalogue. 


mechanism is 





easily regulated. 














and in Europe. 
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THOMAS TODD 


PRINTER 
%a 


BEACON PRESS 
%a 


Have been in business thirty-seven years. Have constantly received 
flattering acknowledgments from my customers, and I can confidently 
guarantee that all work intrusted to me will be executed in the most 
approved manner. 2 

Refer by permission to the publishers of Zhe Congregationalist, hav- 
ing been connected with the mechanical department of that paper for 
fifty-on@ years. 

My facilities are continually increasing for Artistic Work. 


SPECIAL WORK 
Library Catalogues, Church Histories, 
Church Creeds, 


And all other work needed by Religious Societies; 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


In all its branches, 
cultivated taste. 


CONGREGATIONAL PRINTER 











Sermons, Programmes, 


while for 


I keep fully abreast of the demands of the most 
e 





PRICES AS LOW AS IS CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORK 
ELECTROTYPING and STEREOTYPING on REASONABLE TERMS 





THOMAS: TODD 


No. 14 Beacon St. (Congregational House), Boston, Mass. 





a 


PERFECTION IN 


HEATING. 





| 
HEATER 








MACEE RESULTS. 


Results count, not mere claims. Not exactly what we say, but 
what the MAGEE does that determines its value to you. Most 
heat, easiest secured at less running expense—that’s the Magee. 


my, to 38 Union St Boston, 
makers of ofthe fay tat mone Magee Ranges and Heaters. 



















[AWARDED GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900_] 





In and Around Boston 


Corporate Members Take Lanch Together 

In response to an invitation frem Pres- 
ident Capen about 100 corporate members 
of the American Board from all parts of 
New England met at the Bellevue Hote] 
last Thursday. Governor Crane, who is 
a corporate member, was present, also 
several missionaries recently returned 
from China. After a pleasant social half- 
hour luncheon was served, followed by 
brief addresses. President Capen spoke 
of the encouraging features now specially 
attracting attention. The gifts of the 
living are steadily increasing. Causes 
are at work which promise to bring a 
larger income and more general system- 
atic contributions to all the benevolent 
societies. Splendid opportunities every- 
where invite effort. Pupils crowd into 
the schools. The missions are now so 
well equipped that the annual addition 
of $100,000 to the treasury of the Board 
would almost certainly double the results. 
Col. C. A. Hopkins showed how the in- 
crease of native helpers at small cost 
would everywhere enlarge the work and 
its fruits. Earnest words were spoken 
by missionaries. Responses from mem- 
bers present from different states showed 
a hearty disposition to undertake ener- 
getic efforts to raise the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, to which the officers and 
members of the Prudential Committee 
have already made generous contribu- 
tions. So important is the raising of this 
fund to the well-matured plans of the 
committee and so evident is the divine 
call to enter fields waiting for harvests to 
be gathered that those who would give the 
gospel of Christ to the world must re- 
spond to the call as never before. 


The Salvation Army at Work 

On Thanksgiving Day the Boston divi- 
sion feasted 2,000 poor children.. For 
Christmas Mechanics’ Hall has been se- 
cured for the feeding of 2,500 adults and 
a holiday gift of 1,000 baskets containing 
good things enough for five persons will 
be sent to 1,000 families. With these 
plans ahead the address of Lieutenant 
Cozzens before the ministers in Pilgrim 
Hall on Monday upon the social and re- 
lief work of the army was one of peculiar 
interest. The lodging features and (e- 
partments of work for the unemployed 
of Boston were described. Nearly 700 
men and women are housed in comfort- 
able quarters each winter’s night at a 
nominal price. The salvage collected 
gave employment last year to more than 
10,000. The army has just leased the 
property of the Christian Church at 
Kneeland and Tyler Streets. It will be 
used largely in the interest of the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. 


At Harvard, Brookline 

For several Sundays Dr. Reuen Thomas 
of Harvard Church, Brookline, has been 
unable to preach, owing to a rheumatic 
trouble, which promises soon to yield to 
the expert treatment which he is re- 
ceiving. Last Sunday President Hyde 
preached. An attractive volume has just 
been issued embodying the substance of 
the proceedings in connection with the 
celebration of Dr. Thomas’s twen. y-fifth 
anniversary last April. 


Boston Congregational Club 

The theme of the meeting last Monday 
evening was Forces that Work for Right- 
eousness, and the speakers were chosen 
from three other denominations. Rev. 





Emory Hunt spoke on the Church, Pres. 


| E. H. Capen on Edueation and Dr. E. A- 
| Horton on Patriotism. 


| 


Professor Harnack’s inaugural address 





, as rector of Berlin University was 4 
comparison of the lives and teachings of 
Socrates and Christ and a tracing of the 
influence of Socrates on the thought of 
the early church. 
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About Men 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll says that “even 
to look at Dr. Maclaren of Manchester 
speaking is a liberal education.” 


Rev. Dr. Alex Whyte of Edinburgh 
considers Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker to be 
the greatest pulpit genius of England. 


Pope Leo XIII. has just received from 
the khedive of. Egypt a splendid collec- 
tion of works of art illustrating the earli- | 
est attainments of Egyptian civilization: 


Lord Curzon, viceroy of India, has cut 
« much red tape since he has been in 
India that the departmental machinery 
is running with a celerity and smooth- 
ness never known before. 

St. Clair MeEl way, editor of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, speaking for the laity at the | 
wlebration at Rev. Dr. Meredith’s church | 
ast week, said that at the root of the | 
caste spirit, too often found in Protestant | 
churches, is the man-fearing spirit. 
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Pres. D. C. Gilman, having come nigh | 
to seventy years of age and having for | 
nearly twenty-five years presided over | 
the interests of Johns Hopkins Univer- | 
sity, Baltimore, has announced that he | 
vill resign at the end of the present | 
. scholastic year. 

Lord Rosebery in his monograph on 
Napoleon, just issued, makes the great 
captain to have leaned far more toward 
7 Mohammedanism than toward Christian- 
ity. The story about Napoleon having | 
; compared Christ with Cesar and Alex- | 
me ander and, after noting his greater per- | 
manence, remarking, “Can he be less | 
; than divine ?”’ Lord Rosebery considers-| 
apocryphal. 

Rev. Dr. A. J. Lyman, now the Nestor 
of Congregationalism in Brooklyn, in ad- | 
dressing a typical body of Brooklyn Con- | 
gregationalists recently, said that with | 
the death of Dr. Storrs one volume of 
Congregationalism in Brooklyn closed. 
For the new century he affirms there | 
must be something new, a new way of | 
looking at faets, a new way of feeling 
about the present and a new way of plan- 
ning for the future. 

Edward Simmons, H. O. Walker and | 
Abbott Thayer have been selected to 
jaint the mural pictures on the walls of 
Memorial Hall in the new State House, 
Boston. They are all Massachusetts | 
born, and their work in Washington and | 
New York public buildings insures an 
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HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS 











“ The Notable Novel of a Notable Season” 


VISITING 
THE SIN 


A Tale of Mountain Life in Kentucky and Tennessee 
BY 
EMrmA RAYNER 
Author of “FREE TO SERVE” 


“A Real Book Full of Real People” 











Cloth, decorative, 77 x 5} inches, 448 pages, $1.50 


“A Masterpiece of Realism” 


QUICKSAND 


BY 
HARVEY WHITE 
Author of “ DIFFERENCES ” 
Not merely the story of an indwidual but of the life nstory 
of a family 


The Boston Transcript said of “ Differences”: “It re- 
sembles strongly the work of the best Russian Novelists. 
I have never before read any such treatment . . . of 


the life and thought of laboring people.” 
“Quicksand Surpasses Differences”’ 
12mo0, cloth, decorative, 328 pp., $1.50 











Theology at the Close of the Nine- 
teenth Century 


Edited by VyYRNWy MORGAN. A symposium 
of important original essays by eminent theo- 
logians of England and America on the great 
questions of religion.. (In Press.) Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.00. 


The Ethics of Evolution 


The Crisis in Morals Occasioned by the Doc- 
wine of Development, by JAmrs T. BrxBy, 
D.D. A new edition of Dr. Bixby’s remark- 
able volume, ‘‘ The Crisis in Morals.”’ Cloth, 
paper label, $1.25. 


The Masque of Judgment 


A Masque-Drama, by WILLIAM VAUGHN 
Moopy. Cloth, decorative, $1.50. 


Last Songs from Vagabondia 


By Buiss CARMAN and Ricnarp Hovey. 
With decorative end papers and cover design 
by Tom B. Meteyard. Paper boards, $1.00. 


Fortune and Men’s Eyes 


New poems, with a play, by JOSEPHINE PREs- 
‘TroN PreABODY, author of ‘“‘The Wayfarers.” 
Cloth, decorative, $1.50. 


A Gage of Youth 
Lyries from “ The Lark” and other verse, by 


GELETT,sBURGESS. Paper boards, decorative, 
$1.00. 


The Westminster Biographies 
Brief biographies of eminent Englishmen. A 
companion series to the “* Beacon Biographies.” 
Limp cloth, 75 cts. per volume. Red lambskin, 
$1.00 net. 
Robert Browning, by Arthur Waugh. 
Daniel Defoe, by Wilfred Whitten. 
Adam Duncan, by H. W. Wilson. 
George Eliot, by Clara Thomson. 
John Wesley. by Frank Banfield. 








Up in Maine (sth Thousand) 


By Ho~MAN F. Day. A collection of ‘The 
best Yankee verse since the Biglow Papers.” 
Cloth, decorative. Illustrated. $1.00. 


Comfort and Exercise 


By MARY PERRY KING. A compact and im- 
portant essay toward the harmonious develop- 
ment of the threefold nature of mankind. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


Concerning Children 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS (STETSON) GILMAN, 
author of “‘ Womenand Economies,” ete. Orig- 
inal and helpful essays, fuil of serious philoso- 
phy, keen wit and clever satire. Cloth, decora- 
tive, $1.25. 


Tuskegee: Its Story and Its Work 


By MAx BENNETY THRASHER, with an intro- 
duction by Booker T. Washington, and 50 
illustrations. Cloth, decorative, $1.00. ° 


Byways of War 


By JAMES JEFFREY Rocue. A new edition 
revised and enlarged, of Mr. Roche’s ‘‘ Story of 
the Filibusters.’”’ (/n Press.) Cloth, decora- 
tive, $1.50. 


New Beacon Biographies 


Brief biographies of eminent Americans. With 
vignette title-page and photogravure portraits. 
Limp cloth, 75 cts. per volume. Blue lambskin, 
$1.00 net. 
Thomas Jefferson, by Thos. E. Watson. 
James Fenimore Cooper. by W. B. Shu- 
brick Clymer. 
U.S. Grant, by Owen Wister. 
Father Hecker, by Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. 
Louis Agassiz, by Alice Bache Gould. 
John Greenleaf Whittier, by Richard 
Burton. 
Volumes Already Issued 


Phillips Brooks, John Brown, Auron Burr, 
Stephen Decatur, Frederick Douglass, David 
Cc. Farragut, Nathanic! Hawthorne, Sam Hous- 
ton, Stonewall Jacksén, Robert E. Lee, J ames 
Russell Lowell, Thomas Paine, Daniel Webster. 





xcellent product for Boston. Mr. Sim- 
mons, who was: born at Concord, will 
paint The Concord Fight of April 19, 1775, 





SMALL, MAYNARD &:-COMPANY 





and The Return of Massachusetts Troops 
from the Civil War. Mr. Walker will 
depict The Landi g of the Pilgrims and 
Jobn Eliot Preaching to the Indians. Mr 
Thayer’s theme is undetermined yet. 


Biographical 
sb 


REV. JAMES H. FITTS 
In the death of the pastor of Newfields New 
Hampshire loses one of her worthiest sons. 
Born in Candia in 1829, he graduated from 
Bangor Seminary in 1858. He held pastor- 
ales at Boxboro, West Boylston and Topsfield, 
Mass., prior to 1880, when, owing to delicate 
health, he retired from more active service to 
the quiet rural parish of Newfields, where his 
last two decades were spent. Yet even here, 
busy with pastoral duties and historical and 
ehealogical work, his character and influence 
‘ld. He prepared two volumes of the Lane 
Genealogies and numerous historical papers. 
As pastor, representative in the legislature of 
1895, chairman of the school board, library 
Tustee and long-time scribe of Paseataqua As- 
weation, he was always faithful and efficient, 
‘hored and beloved. The end came sud- 
denly. While talking with a neighbor in his 
yard Noy. 22 he was stricken with heart dis- 
“ase ancl expired immediately. He leaves a 
widow and brother, Drs. G. E. Hall, Edward 
Robie, Rev. T. V. Haines and others took part 
in the funeral service, } 














In Ghe Congregationalist 
The issue of 15 DECEMBER will contain a story by 


RALPH CONNOR 


Author of Black Rock and The Sky Pilot. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


Single Copies, 10 cents 


New Subscribers for 1901 will receive the remaining numbers of the 


year free. 


Trial Subscription, 12 weeks, 25 cents. 




















EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


I2Z5th Ghousand 


12mo, gold lettered on red cloth, gilt top . . . . « « 






$1.50 


***Uncle Eb’ isa character drawn by a loving and 
discriminating hand, and he grows upon the reader. 
He is one of those men whose scquaintance makes a 
man’s state more gracious.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 








**It is simple ; it is natural; it is very charming ; 
it will be widely read. The love story that runs 
through it is one of the prettiest we remember having 
read in recent fiction.’’—The Bookman. 


“*You have got into your book a kind of life not in literature before.’’—William Dean Howells. 












THE ADVENTURES OF JOEL PEPPER 


by MARGARET SIDNEY, $1.50. Ghe latest and jolliest of the famous 
** Five Little Pepper Stories." 


$1.50 CHINA’S OPEN DOOR 
by Consul General Wildman 


The most readable and valuable of all the books on 
China. os 







CONCERNING CATS $3.50 
by Helen M. Winslow 
A gift book and a helpful, entertaining book for all 
who love cats. 
THE JUDGES’ CAVE 
by Margaret Sidney 
A powerful colonial romance of the New Haven “‘ regi- 
cides ’’ (1661). 
WINNING OUT 
by Orison Swett Marden 
Inspiring stories of men who have succeeded; by the 
tor of Success. 
THE NOANK’S LOG 
by William O. Stoddard 
The stirring and absorbing story of a Revolutionary 
privateer. 
BY WAY OF THE WILDERNESS 
by “Pansy ”’ (Mrs. G. R. Alden) 
A romance of conscience by one of the most popular 
of writers. 
MR. TRUNNELL, by T. Jenkins Hains $1.25 


An exciting and realistic sea story, full of adventure, 
danger and escape. 









THE STORY OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, by Elbridge S. Brooks $5.50 


The ideal and ONLY popular history of the wonderful 
century. 





$3.50 







$1.00 THE LAST OF THE FLATBOATS $1.50 
by George Cary Eggleston 


A remarkably good story of adventure and profit on 
the Mississippi. . 


WITH LAWTON AND ROBERTS 
by Elbridge S. Brooks 


A hero story of daring and adventure under two 
— of to-day in the Philippines and the Trans- 
vaal. 














$1.25 





| 





$3.25 











| 





$1.50 





IN DEFENCE OF THE FLAG | 
by Elbridge S. Brooks 


A thrilling story of adventure and actioa im Spain and 
Cuba in the war days of ’98. 


THE WINDJAMMERS 
by T. Jenkins Hains 


Exciting and romantic tales of the sea by a sea-lover. 
AS TALKED IN THE SANCTUM $3.00 


by Rounsevelle Wildman 


A delightful book of editorial talks on matters and 
things in general. 





$3.25 





| 







$3.25 





MISSENT, by “ Pansy’’ (Mrs.G. R. Alden) .75 


A bright and charming love story based on a missent 
postal. 


THE FORESTMAN OF VIMPEK 
by F. P. Kopta 
A charming story of life in a Bohemian forest village. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston 









$3.25 
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«Be Knives, Forks 
and Spoons 
for every conceivable purpose, and 
in a great variety of patterns, can 


be selected in the brand bearing 
) the trade mark 


be\“1847 


Rogers Bros.” |} | | 


They are sold by | ma | 





This same 
brand in silver 
plate bas been G| 
made for over half 


Woman’s Board Prayer 
Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 
NOV. 23 
Mrs. F. H. Wiggin led. Miss Cheney 
of Canton gave an interesting account of 


the girls’ school which she opened anq 
carried on in that city, now closed, but 


| only temporarily, as she hopes. Lag! 


year she had nineteen pupils, whom she 
had to send home all together when the 
order was given—‘ Jesus girls,” as they 


were called. With the teachings of Con. 


fucius, which they study daily, they haye 
learned many useful lessons from the 


| New Testament. 


Mrs. Joseph Cook recalled Dr. Ham. 


| lin’s address to the little company that 


assembled at the Bellevue last January 
to celebrate his eighty-ninth birthday, 
when he spoke of the apparent defeats in 
his life which had resulted in blessing, 
She also quoted Henry Ward Beecher’s 
words, ‘‘ There is no such seed planted as 
good blood.”’ 

Mrs. Judson Smith reported the ap- 


| pointment of a new missionary for Ab. 


mednagar, Miss Flora C. Hartt of Jack- 
sontown, New Brunswick, who, on her 
way to Boston, made a flying visit in 


| Portland, where she met officers of the 
| Western Maine Branch and was adopted 


as their missionary. This branch has 
been especially bereaved in the death of 
Miss Morrill and Miss Gould, whom they 
loved as daughters. 

Extracts from recent letters were read, 


Miss Mary Ely wrote Oct. 3, the thirty. 


second anniversary of the arrival of the 
two sisters in Bitlis. They were still in 
their summer camp, where they had con- 
tinued school exercises in great comfort 
to teachers and pupils in the clear moun- 
tain air. Much time has been given to 
the orphans, including forty girls who 
were taken in last May and are sup- 
ported by German friends. 

Miss Daniels of Harpoot writes of de- 
lay in opening the school on account of 
an epidemic of scarlet fever in the city. 
She has lately been much impressed by 


| the spirit of sacrifice which many par- 


ents have shown for their children. 


| Sixty boarders crowd the limited accon- 
| modations, but this inconvenience can be 


borne patiently, with the prospect of a 


| new building. 


Miss Helen Chandler, now settled in 
Madura, writes of a health trip to Palani, 
where “the names of father and mother 
Chandler are not forgotten.” She has 


| been appointed associate with the Misses 


Noyes in the girls’ school, already teach- 
ing a few classes, although much of her 
time must be given to the study of Tamil. 
She also goes out to the villages with her 


| | father for frequent service, meeting & 
| variety of people with an equal variety 
| of needs. 


Across the Atlantic f 


The Protestant League of England has 
294 pledged members of the new Parlia- 
ment on its rolls who will vote in favor 
of Protestant principles if the ritualistie 
issue comes before the House of Com- 
mons in any way. 


Recent regulations issued by the gov- 





Fine Hall and 
Mantel Clocks 











a century, and 

" | wherever used has 
jgiven entire satis- 

faction, 

-j Remember 

4 41847," as 

~Wthere are imita- 

~|tion ‘Rogers,”’ 

‘| Send for catalogue 

No. E tothe makers! 

‘| Iwternationan Sivan Co 
Successor to 

Meriden Britannia (o., 
Meriden, Conn. 

















| ernments of Belgium, Switzerland and 


h | | Bavaria limiting the Sunday freight traf- 


| | fic have not lessened the receipts of the 
| | roads either in freight or revenue. 


‘| | Formal complaint to the Bishop of Lon 
‘| | don against three Anglican clergymen iB 
his diocese, who celebrate mass wit 

communicants present, who reserve the 
sacrament while the church remains ope? 
for private worship and who use incens, 
has just been made in accordance wit 
the provisions of the Church Discipline 
Act of 1840. The situation is critical. 

the bishop vetoes the complaint he 
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anger the non-ritualistic party, led by 
sir Vernon Harcourt. If he puts the 
en on trial they will become mar- 
and moderate ritualists who have 
submitted lately to counsels of peace will 
be inclined to revert to former practices 
and challenge wholesale diseipline and 
exclusion. 

The British religious journals are se- 
yerely criticising Sir Claude Macdonald, 
the British minister in Peking, who at 

Grst bluntly refused to give the Chinese 
Christian converts shelter in the British 
compound, and ultimately owed his life 
to their assiduity and bravery. 


The Business Outlook 


Weather conditions have relapsed once 
more so as to unfavorably affect the 
general retail and jobbing trade; basic 
conditions, however, in the business sit- 
uation as a whole throughout the coun- 
try continue most satisfactory and prices 
are very firmly held in most lines, with, 
indeed, many advances reported in sev- 
eral directions. The best news so far as 
general activity is concerned comes from 
the Pacific Coast. The advance in cotton 
has stimulated the demand in the South. 
The West and Northwest report a full 
movement in hardware, boots and shoes 
andrubber goods. Upper and sole leather 
are higher at Chicago and very firm prices 
are quoted for hides in the East. Boston 
reports a somewhat better condition in 
the wool market, the better grades being 
quoted firmer and woolen manufacturers 
are better buyers, although as yet they 
are not disposed to stock up very heavily. 

Bank clearings for last week aggregated 
$2,245,885, 092, a decrease of three per cent 
from the previous week, but a gain of 
nineteen per cent. over the corresponding 
week ayearago. The decrease of three 
per cent. was due to the slowing down of 
speculation in Wall Street, as it had been 
running wild immediately after McKin- 
ley’s re-election. In proof of this state- 
ment we find that outside of New York 
bank clearings last week showed a gain 
of three per cent. over the previous week. 
Inaword, the story told by the present 
bank clearings is that the volume of 
actual business doing is even in excess 
of all records for this time of the year. 
Railway earnings likewise continue to 
show increases even over the enormous 
gainsof a year ago. 

Speculative markets during the past 
week have shown more of a tendency to 
reaction than at any time since the boom 
commenced. It is not surprising, how- 
ever, considering the fast pace of the 
stock market during the past two or 
three weeks; in fact, the large inter- 
ests in Wall Street had been working for 
tome days to bring about a reaction be- 
fore they actually succeeded in encom- 
passing the same. Expert opinion, how- 
ever, is that on any further decline in 
security values stocks are a purchase for 

her large profits. 

n Boston the feature has been the 
advance during the past month or so of 
some forty points in Butte & Boston 
stock. The directors of the latter com- 
Pany last week declared their first divi- 
dend of $5 per share to the stockholders. 
Amalgamated copper stock has ruled very 
strong of late and much higher prices are 
talked for it on the impending settlement 
of the litigation between the amalga- 
mated interests dnd the Heinze people of 
Butte, Mont. 


The Woman’s National Sabbath Alli- 
ance offers twenty-five dollars for the 
best short, true account of a personal 
onversion leading to a consecrated life 
through the influences of the Sabbath 
school. Manuscripts must contain a 
sealed envelope with name and address 
of author, and may be sent until April 1, 





Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s 
NEW BOOKS 





OLD VIRGINIA AND HER 
NEIGHBORS 


By JoHN Fiske. Illustrated Edition. Contain- 
ing Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, Contemporary 
Views, Prints and other Historic Material. 
2 vols., 8vo, $8.00; half calf, $12.50. 

These volumes, which are of a very high order 
of value and interest, are profusely illustrated 
with superb portraits, maps, plans of battles, 
pictures of historic buildings and scenes, medals, 
facsimiles, etc. They are very handsome books, 
suitable for Holiday gifts. 


MOUNTAIN PLAYMATES 
By HELEN R. ALBEE. 12mo, $1.50. 

The playground and home of the “ Play- 
mates” were on a hilltop near Mt. Chocorua. 
Mrs. Albee decribes the country, the work and 
its romance and the interesting industry devel- 
oped, while a genial philosophy and a bright 
style make her book quite delightful. 


FACT AND FABLE IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By JosEPH JASTROW, Professor of Psychology | 
Crown 8vo, | 


in the University of Wisconsin. 
$2.00. 


This book reflects the professional and the 


popular interest in the study of the operations 
and manifestations of the human mind. It states 
current misconceptions of the evidence and argu- 
ments for supernormal forms of mental activity, 
presents these in their true relations to a scien- 
tifie Psychology, and interprets them in a rational 
and intelligible manner. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BABY 
By Minicent W. SHINN. 12mo, $1.50. 

An important contribution to Child-Study. 
Miss Shinn reports her minute observations of 
her niece during the baby’s first year. These 
cover the development of sensation and con- 
sciousness, of emotion and intelligence, of sight 
and hearing and speech, of voluntary motion and 
much besides. Miss Shinn’s uncommon familiar- 
ity with children and with psychology lends spe- 
cial value and attraction to her book. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


THE AGE OF FAITH 

By Amory H. BrRApForp, D. D. 12mo, $1.50. 

Dr. Bradford, who is a wise optimist, regards 
the present as an age of faith. In this book he 
offers a practical interpretation of the Father- 
hood of God. The tone of it is clear, reasonable 
and hopeful, and it is written in an effective and 
agreeable style. 


|THE FRIGATE CONSTITUTION: 
| THE CENTRAL FIGURE OF 





THE NAVY UNDER SAIL 


By Ira N. Houuis, Professor of Engineering at 
Harvard University. With many Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, $1.50. 

Professor Hollis, who is peculiarly competent, 
| here tells the story of the famous Constitution 
| [Old Ironsides”’] and of the great events which 
made her the leading figure of the United States 
navy until the introduction of iron in construc- 
tion and steam as motive power. It is an exceed- 
ingly interesting story, fully illustrated, and con- 
tinued by Lieutenant Bennett in ‘“‘The Monitor 
| and the Navy Under Steam.” 


RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES 


A group of compact volumes showing History 
| in the making, through the Lives of Leaders in 
the State, the Army or Navy, the Church, Letters, 
| Science, Invention, Art, Industry, Exploration, 
Pioneering, or others of the various fields of hu- 
| man activity. 

Now Ready: 

| ANDREW JACKSON 


By WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN. 


JAMES B. EADS 


The famous Civil Engineer 
By Louis How. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
By PAut E. More. 

Strong, compact, effective accounts of the 
careers of these notable Americans. Each 16mo, 
with photogravure portrait, 75 cents ; School Edi- 
tion, with half-tone portrait, 50 cents nef. 





Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 











Wl, to Room 711, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Paris Exposition, 1900 
Highest Award 


OXFORD 





Reterence TE A CH E RS ? Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 





The Grand Priz¢ for Book- 
binding and Oxford 
India Paper 


BIBLES 








Ready November 1, 1900 


With References 


so that both texts can 
famous Oxford India Papers 





The Oxford Two-Version Bible 


Bing Authorized Version with the difference of the Revised Version printed in the margins, 
e read from the same page. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
Oxford University Press—American Branch: 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Ideal Book for Bible Students 


Large Type Edition 
Printed on fine white and the 


Size, 84% X5%. 


Send for catalog. 



































The Congreg ationalist 


ai pain , 


In 1900 it maintained the high quality of its 
regular departments, and took notable forward 
steps in its Church News Service, its review 
of Literature and in the new Christian World 
Survey, out of which have grown The Christian 
World (“First of the Month”) numbers. 


In 1901 it will be, more conspicuously than ever, 
The National Representative of 5,600 Con- 


vears old, but eager and equipped for the New Century. 


The 20th Century Religious Newspaper 


gregationalist Churches, the strong, broad, reso. 
lute advocate of Congregational ways and Con. ~ 
gregational work. 

Editorial chronicles and summaries, important 
illustrated articles, the story, the sermon, the char- 
acter study, the interview—all have a larger place 
in the “first of the month” number of Zhe Con. 
eregationalist, known as 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Latest, and many are saving “ the 


It is the regular issue of 7he Congregationalist 
with Departments complete, plus special features. 

It.is alert. and thinking Congregationalism 
in touch with Christendom. 


Best,” 


Thing in American Religious Journalism 


It is a noteworthy expression of the advanc- 
ing spirit of Christian unity. 

It is the busy Christian’s interpreter of the — 
broad movements in the Kingdom of God. 


Below are hints of what is in store for 1gor 


Illustrated Articles. 
value, like the Passion Play article, Oct. 4, 1900. 


Sermons and Sermon Glimpses. 


Our Staff of Story Writers. 


Virginia Frazer Boyle, William Stearns Davis, the author of « 


The Verbatim Discourse, with a pen-picture of the preacher and his method. 


themes and illustrative sentences in hundreds of pulpits. 
Ralph Connor, the author of “Black Rock” and “ Sky Pilot,” Charles M. Sheldon, 


Accurate, vivid writing upon subjects worth knowing about, with pictures of artistic and illustrative 


Texts, 


A Friend of Cxsar,” Harriet Prescott Spofford, 


Alice Brown, Washington Gladden, Mabel Nelson Thurston, Bertha Gerneaux Woods, Frank S. Child, 
Clara Dillingham Pierson, Mrs. E. W. Peattie, and others. 
The Progress of the Church. Reported by Rev. Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D., Rev. Edward Abbott, D. D., Rev. 


O. P. Gifford, D.D., Rev. D. 


denominations. 


D. Thompson, Prof. A. W. Anthony, and other representative men in different 


Robert E. Speer, of the Presbyterian Fore gn Board, writes on “ The Twentieth Century Christian, What Shall He 


Be in Thought, Heart and Action.’ 


Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D. D. 
his long public career. 


Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D., Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D. 


Age: The Situation, the Remedy.” 
Prof. William N. Clarke. 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D. 

Sunday Visiting.” 


‘Life as It Appears at Three-Score and Ten,’’ embodying ‘the harvestings of 


Articles on ‘* The Spiritual Needs of the 


Five articles, ‘‘ The Primary Christian Experiences.’’ 
‘* Modern Competitors with the Pulpit: Sunday Newspapers, Sunday Sports, 


Prof. Henry C. King, of Oberlin, will write upon ‘‘ The New Evangelism: The Need, the Method, the Probable 


Results.” 
And Others. 
Tomkins, “ Personal 
Harper, Faunce, and Dr. Bradford, « 
Margaret H. Welch, “‘ Woman’s Use of Money.” 


Christian Life.’’ Two series: 


Dr. Dunning’s “Sunday School Lesson Expositions.” 
“ Fathers’ 
Message of the New Century.” 
Editorial Causerie (‘‘ Peripatetic ” 


“Y. P.S.C. E. Column.” Floyd 
“ Ministers’ Wives.” Presidents 
“The Minister’s Correspondence.” 
and *‘ Allen Chesterfield ”’). 


H. A. Bridgman’s 
Responsibilities ”’; 
C. E. Jefferson, 


The TIMELY quality of each issue precludes announcements 


The Church News Department of the paper has been entirely reconstructed; 
more attention than ever, but “with a difference.” 


it will receive 
Local details will be left to the Jocal papers. 


The national paper will study news, and chronicle it from the national standpoint. 


Subscription Price, in advance, $3.00; Church Club Rate, under special conditions, $2.00. : 
Trial Term, Twelve Weeks, 25 cents. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., 14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


A ‘National Paper of News, NOT Gossip —__ 
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* ccensheh Use Seabeaiiney io thoes satis ler cee to place absolute dependence | 
n our imprint, we are impelled to make each season’s offering show marked improvement 
“én. the ‘mechanical as well as literary excellence. We feel that we have this year eclipsed all 
previous effort. The’ attractive volumes here presented are but representative. A complete 
- illastrated list, in handsome form, of all our Holiday books, will be sent free upon application, 


' The Psalms of David Winsome Womanhood 





ILLUSTRATED BY ' INTRODUCTION BY  * FAMILIAR TALES ON LIFE AND CONDUCT 
Louis Rhead Newell Dwight Hillis By Margaret E. Sangster 
8vo, decorated cloth, boxea, = hae ae de oa $3.75: : ’ Illustrated 16mo, Decorated cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
Pepper BRN op thee ge mr two et tints. go tang anianetowe: ti iy end ugeestively Wa tear peceinun git aph seers at hee a 
vi Rey ells have pargervers Gene igne Be twelve in pathetic conception of hfe’sh i ideals. The book 
soit 3 the highest s' i making art.”"—. is an Initials 


‘exquisite of akin 

reprodnced from lace handkerchiefs. Tanta trated t by studies 

ee, W.B. srarrteereuess in sépiaio sunsage RA 
of the subjects treated are: ¢ Girl of Fifteen 

t Pleasures : Her Books and Correspondence ; i} 

lin Business; Betrothed ;. Her Weddin The 

ttle Home for Two: Motherhood; Le the C lave are 


ese: Young People and the Church; Friends and 
Middle Life and its Privileges ; ‘Leisure Days, 
Onesimus: Christ’s 


Freedman 
an A Tale of the Paulive Epistles. By CHARLES EDWARD 
v CORWIN, 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 
“A work of decided hey Sig not only in its plot and ite 


working out, but also in the skill with which the author 
rs himself of the meager Biblical materiais,’’— 


“A very remarkable book. The author takes, like Sien- 
ye in ‘ 4 Quo nang the a Lis ees pee oe his setting. 
vigor of narra ~~ _ Shill: lot, convin realism 
dramatic i interest {t is eastly the great 


ic O; : 
sy briiliant bit of writing. is Dr. gd ins: 
duction to “King David's text, t -908 inet dentally to age 
graphic tures @ drawn order porte ot gS the Un . the ai lume» 
“ [nthe 4 furntehiog of ts the backgroud, ith nite 
of e drama 
Oa ee reea veil ot Rie goctia touting NI Fineks 


Verbeck of Japan 


A Citizen of No Country, by WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIPFIS. 
Illustrated 12mo, ‘cloth, $1.50, 


eee association % 
be the biographer of this pioneer and mostinfiu- 
ential agent in the making of the New Japan. . . . do 
eigner yoo oe ag won. the oes or peste such 
hagas m the Japanese as. e accord . Gado 

erbeck. . . . The book is essential to the understanding 
a recent Japanese history.’ ——Cartetan Intelligencer, 


First to Tel the Story—the Author’ af *' A Cycle of Cathay’ 


The Siege in Peking 








story of the year.”’ 

China Against the World. By an eye-witness, ° ‘ 
w. A. P, MARTIN, D,D., LL.D, Ulustrated. $1.00, mR Psparae Ss Only sIope fe: 
tinguished ent of the Chinese Imperial - y Chang 
Usteoiers belongs the é of being first toissue pares Ss. t 8. Woodbridge. ,tmo, cloth, 5 cents. ‘4 

nent record of the is in Peking laet summer. Dr. that made more history in ter time than 
was within the walls ot the British oe du the fate- other modern Gacmees. One million of the Chinese edition 

tul days, aud he kepta careful record of wt ogg see. - Secretary Hay’s Letter from Wash: . Oct. 17 1900 
he devotes several! chapters to the of chine. : . “Thave received the copy of the work by the Viceroy 
Dowager 5 te abet sd the pny pring tlle e Future ot Hy aa OS ne a Chang vbib- ubih-tane, and have t arial ity rant very great pee 
Besid: bser vai ons, im mpression instruc remar: 6 108 n 6 Op ona 
ments of th the au putbor have — He devoted nearly fifty years of bis life to and sentiments of the Chinese ioatea € It deserves a. wide circulation.” 





DR. ARTHUR H. SMITH’S 
FAMOUS CHINESE STUDIES 
Each 8yo0, $2,00, the Set $4.00 boxed 


Chinscs Characteristics 


“Dr. Arthur H. Smith, the author of ‘Chinese Characteristics,’ 
one of the ablest presentations of the Chinese character ever 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS RHEAD 


RALPH CONNOR'S TALES 


Each 12mo, $1.25, the Set $2.50 boxed 
Black Rock * "¢ Suis 


** Ralph Connor uses a pen dipped wh rot Baad colors and tones 


of the canyon and sunlit hills... . ust the chords made, is @ man with the wit of Sydney Smith, the conr of 
which vibraté luxuriously in the Wale to Sean’ oe a eaten T Tran- Gonlew ond tha devotion oF tac hegei inate luke 
script. 


Sky Pilot 4 ™:* Village Life in China 

The y oO the Foothills 

‘ Rock but ‘The Sky Pilot - UF A, ah wk most complete Emer teiee sid conception | of 
7) Conn : good, ad . re: ese are no v 

18. beter eas it is i rent lifes virile, true, tender, “numorons, Cor is. books on China, but they are two of the tery best boone eGhen 


path i Te, tres on Ba aud terse, accords BOOKSELLERS have ¢ been’ ublished by any author on any country at an 
Peace Western life, shen bowed rstande.’”’—The Uutlook, time.””"— tt Williams in Book News, ™ 


The Child's Book Over 150 Pict 
vincany Chinese Mother Goose 1i%,'. "tive. 
Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes. The translation by Isaac Taylor Headland of Peking University. The 
uiginal rhymes also, just as Chinese childvenr use cei Characterisically printed and bound. Quarto boards, 160 pages, $1, 25. 


























o re charming book for ee As full of sweets as @ Canton jar of sugered sinaer. Ittis meteets del 
di ea way Sori seen Ssiaoa: eee Lhe paper W the he covers to 100k at, for within and without.are rolli gels ay Chinese ive 
show quaint and amusing conceits ... attractive to mike oa Outlook,  tolks, ‘These jolly jingles almost beat our Moth 


The D. ‘L. Moody Year Book 


A Living Daily Message from the Words of D. L. Moody, 
ected by EMMA°MOODY FITT. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Studies of the Man Paui 


By ROBERT E. SPEER. Uniform with ‘The Man 























Christ Jesus.’’ Long’ 16mo, cloth, 76 cents. 
ro Compiled from t f thought f M 
Mr. Spzer's works ere characterized by simplicity and papuentions Nentt tne hible ine itself, no better berg A 
clearness of thought, agg ve to oid eas companion forthe Christian home. 
torce and expression. . .. ay eaanges ere can be no need for us to commend the living, 
well as youny,’ ervan , blazing words of Moody. Who can ual him in natural 
A : simplicity all aglow with holy passion ?”’—C. H. Spurgeon 
Lover s Always P 
ractical P. 
By F. B. MEYER, B.A. A Wedding Souvenir. With aoe ortions for the 
engraved marriage ceftificate, 16mo, decorated cloth, . a og Prayer Life 
nicely boxed, 75 cents. pull the big saw, tee A Year-Book arranged “for daily readings, by Rev. 
“ Wise and helpful 12 in & little book intended We ‘¥ CHARLES A. COOK. Long 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
to be a memorial of the ceremony, t and to pro- : pects che big ents Rains | me handbook and. treasury o Ev 
—_ the ow happiness of those united.” The Congre- To saw up thé wood, | phase of this S akegt wetiion Sa peaprated tn tin ‘carefully pro- 
tional » gressive selec 8 ve bee: 6 
: To build us a*house, works o "hice Meyer, Spurgeon, ‘Cay er, Miller, 
John the Baptist Si GE | Melaren, Pierson,’ Muller, Gordon, Havergal. : 
“ ” % wey 
anne Heroes.” By F. B. MEYER, B.A. 12mo, > a May, The Spirit of God . 
2 have; G. one MORGAN, 12mo, cloth, $1 
of New rey By G. F 0, © $1.2f. 
of: Soka the Beptlet: the the Baptist: KR be ® “ Teaches cl definite Spsttiin, oe ® subject that the 
; the King’s Courts ; The i» good Bible leaves rather indefinite. Mr. Morvan knows the: 
t ; op OC eae * advantages of firm, 1c Hi Bary and there is an 
e ee intell. ctual tone about his writing, a freedom from extrav- 





: aces. ee Hy current of common-sensé.’’+ 








‘ something that is, suggestive; 
coseaeway Sean Bebe upon the Boriptares."-—The 8. 8. 
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- Of all booksellers, or pest free from the i= abet ‘Tilustrated holiday list on application, 
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She Put Her Foot in It 


For the first time! Rather a pleasant sur- 
prise this, for it happened to be the... 


Sorsis Shoe 


Other surprises followed—on seeing Sorosis 
in 40 styles and all leathers. Our three 
newest styles for fall and winter ‘wear 


RUSSIA CALF TAN BOOTS, extension edge, for street 
wear or golfing. aoe 


SKOFF, SEAMANS & BEN 
7 BROADWAY, NEW Y ; 
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